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The  pre-school  child’s  language  learning  is  di¬ 
rected  largely  to  the  development  of  oral  profi¬ 
ciency.  He  learns  to  listen  and  to  speak;  by  the  time 
he  begins  school  he  is  able  to  express  his  own  ideas 
and  to  understand  ideas  expressed  by  other  people. 
However,  degree  of  oral  proficiency  is  influenced  by 
many  factors  (the  language  environment  in  which 
the  child  learned;  the  nature  of  the  experiences  the 
child  has  had;  the  child’s  physical,  social,  emotional 
and  mental  growth)  and  thus  varies  greatly  from 
individual  to  individual. 

The  language  program  of  the  primary  years  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  each  child  at  his  level  of  oral  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  further  develop  his  ability  to  listen  and 
to  speak;  but  it  also  extends  his  language  experi¬ 
ence  to  include  reading  and  writing.  The  child  thus 
learns  two  ways  of  expressing  ideas  through  lan¬ 
guage —  speaking  and  writing;  and  two  ways  of 
receiving  ideas  through  language  —  listening  and 
reading.  And  since  each  child  brings  a  different  lan¬ 
guage  background  to  the  program  and  each  profits 
from  it  in  different  ways,  individual  differences  in  the 
levels  of  language  learning  in  any  one  class  will 
tend  to  increase  rather  than  be  obliterated. 

To  enable  each  child  to  gain  maximum  profi¬ 
ciency  in  language  use,  he  should  be  provided  with 
a  continuous,  developmental  program  in  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  —  not  just  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  years,  but  in  the  upper  elementary  years  as 
well.  The  teacher  in  these  years  must  recognize,  as 
did  the  primary  teacher,  the  various  levels  of  lan¬ 
guage  learning  within  her  total  group  and  plan 
accordingly. 


GAGE  STRATEGIES  FOR  LANGUAGE 
ARTS  1 

Gage  Strategies  for  Language  Arts  I  provides  a 
total  language  program  for  students  in  the  upper 
elementary  years.  It  is  designed  to  develop  children’s 


ability  to  listen,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write.  It  is 

based  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  Language  is  a  single  process  with  four  closely 
related  and  interdependent  facets:  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 

2.  Speaking  and  writing  are  methods  of  representing 
ideas  in  language  symbols;  listening  and  reading 
are  methods  of  understanding  and  interpreting 
those  symbols. 

3.  Language  grows  in  relation  to  the  experiences  of 
the  individual  learner. 

4.  Language  growth  and  conceptual  growth  are  con¬ 
comitant. 

5.  Language  learning  and  conceptual  growth  are 
facilitated  when  the  four  areas  of  language  are 
applied  to  a  single  experience. 

6.  Language  is  an  instrument  of  thought  and  is  best 
developed  in  situations  requiring  the  learners  to 
use  it  as  a  tool  of  thinking. 


Since  Strategies  for  Language  Arts  I  is  not  an 
initial  program,  it  pre-supposes  a  certain  compe¬ 
tence  in  each  area  of  language.  It  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  instructional  needs  of  children  who 
have  completed  a  primary  language  program  that 
promoted  growth  in  both  oral  and  written  language 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  independent  think¬ 
ing.  The  program  builds  on  Level  5  of  the  Language 
Experience  Reading  Program  (Gage  Educational 
Publishing  Limited)  and  pupils  who  have  completed 
this  program  should  progress  easily  into  the  use  of 
Strategies  for  Language  Arts.  Pupils  who  have  not 
experienced  a  similar  range  of  language  activities  in 
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their  primary  program  should  be  introduced  care¬ 
fully  to  the  activities  of  this  program;  during  the  first 
weeks  the  teacher  should  do  careful  diagnostic 
teaching  and  strengthen  any  areas  of  weakness. 

Strategies  for  Language  Arts  is  a  teaching 
program.  It  stresses  the  importance  of  quality  of 
thinking  rather  than  quantity  of  material  covered.  It 
focusses  that  child’s  attention  on  the  various  skills 
essential  to  effective  language  use  and  provides 
opportunities  for  theapplication  of  these.  The  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  program  are  designed  for  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  use  language  effectively. 

In  any  classroom  it  is  to  be  expected  that  chil¬ 
dren  with  different  needs  and  abilities  will  be  work¬ 
ing  at  different  points  in  the  program.  In  all  cases 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  at  a  rate  that 
provides  time  for  mastery  of  essential  skills  and 
allows  ample  time  for  application  of  these  in  both 
oral  and  written  communications;  but  they  should 
not  spend  so  much  time  on  any  one  unit  that  think¬ 
ing  is  stifled  or  ideas  become  repetitive.  Teachers 
should  remember  that  the  reading  materials  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  program  are  intended  to  serve  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes;  they  should  not  use  them  as  “free 
reading,”  nor  should  they  expect  pupils  to  be  able 
to  read  them  without  instruction. 

Even  in  situations  in  which  pupils  are  streamed, 
teachers  should  divide  their  pupils  into  groups  for 
language  instruction.  Only  then  can  pupils  interact 
with  each  other,  refining  their  language  skills,  test¬ 
ing  their  ideas  in  the  peer  group,  and  revealing  to 
the  teacher  their  language  achievement  and  expe¬ 
riential  background.  It  is  in  the  small  group  that 
thinking  skills  can  be  developed  most  effectively. 

A  Program  Built  Around 
“Total  Language  Experiences” 

Basic  to  the  entire  program  is  the  assumption  that 
language  grows  in  relation  to  the  child’s  enthusiasm 
for  learning  new  ideas  and  his  interest  in  expressing 
ideas  through  language.  It  is  as  his  fund  of  ideas 
grows  and  new  demands  are  placed  on  his  language 
that  he  is  moved  to  increase  his  language  profi¬ 


ciency,  and  is  given  a  base  for  new  language  learn¬ 
ing.  The  program  therefore  is  constructed  to  enrich 
children’s  experience  and  to  encourage  them  to  use 
all  forms  of  language  in  relation  to  such  experience. 
Two  methods  are  used  to  extend  experience: 

1. The  program  provides  selections  for  pupils  to 
read  and  to  listen  to.  Stimulating  ideas,  presented 
by  the  authors  and  illustrators  of  the  pupil  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  listening  lessons,  provide 
vicarious  experiences. 

2.  The  program  encourages  children  through  their 
discussions  and  their  writing  to  share  their  own 
experiences,  thus  extending  and  enriching  the 
thinking  of  their  classmates. 

At  the  same  time  the  program  attemps  to  ensure 
that  pupils  acquire  the  language  symbols  needed  to 
communicate  and  to  interpret  the  experiences. 

The  program  emphasizes  extension  and  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  children’s  own  experiences  through  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Each  block  of  work 
includes  an  Integrated  Language  Unit  that  focusses 
attention  on  a  theme  relevant  to  the  experiences  of 
the  9-  and  10-year-old  learners.  Each  Unit  includes 
the  reading  of  a  selection  from  People  Like  Me  that 
reflects  the  unit  theme,  an  oral  discussion  (speaking 
and  listening)  of  the  theme,  and  pupil  writing  re¬ 
lated  to  the  theme. 

Using  a  “total  language  experience”  in  considering 
each  basic  theme  encourages: 

1)  thoughtful  interpretation  of  the  reading  selections 
because  the  oral  and  written  language  activities 
focus  attention  on  related  background  know¬ 
ledge; 

2)  interesting  written  work  by  helping  children  to 
recognize  the  possibilities  for  writing  from  their 
own  experience  and  by  helping  them  to  organize 
their  thinking  about  a  topic; 

3)  the  use  of  listening  and  speaking  as  a  way  of  ex- 
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tending,  clarifying,  and  organizing  ideas  about  a 

particular  experience. 

Participation  in  the  language  activities  of  the  In¬ 
tegrated  Language  Unit  pre-supposes  that  pupils 
have  acquired  and  can  apply  fundamental  language 
skills.  Therefore,  in  Strategies  for  the  Language 
Arts,  sequences  of  lessons  to  ensure  growth  in  the 
basic  skills  of  word  perception,  spelling,  listening, 
and  reading  comprehension  are  provided.  The 
teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  direct  and  refine  the 
application  of  such  skills  as  the  students  read 
People  Like  Me  and  take  part  in  the  related  activities 
suggested. 

THE  PROGRAM  EXPLAINED 

Program  Components 

For  the  pupil:  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I 
PEOPLE  LIKE  ME 
PRACTICE  STRATEGIES  for 
PEOPLE  LIKE  ME 

For  the  teacher:  TEACHING  STRATEGIES: 

SOURCE  BOOK  I 

1.  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I 

Comprehension  Strategies  is  a  students’  book  of 
selections  to  be  used  for  instruction  on  understand¬ 
ing  and  applying  the  essential  comprehension  and 
interpretation  skills  of  reading. 

Unless  a  reader  understands  the  total  meaning  in¬ 
tended  by  the  author  and  integrates  it  with  his  own 
experience,  he  is  not  reading.  Reading  requires  that 
the  reader  go  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  to  recognize  the  full  implications  of  what  the 
author  has  written.  It  requires  the  use  of  not  one  but 
many  interpretation  skills.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
any  reading  program  to  teach  children  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  use  the  interpretation  skills.  Compre¬ 
hension  Strategies  I  has  been  designed  to  meet  this 
need. 


Comprehension  Strategies  includes  discussions 
directed  to  the  students  of  the  key  interpretation 
skills,  selections  of  various  kinds,  and  questioning 
sequences  designed  to  develop  the  pattern  of  think¬ 
ing  required  by  each  skill. 

Suggestions  for  teaching  the  lessons  in  Compre¬ 
hension  Strategies  I  are  outlined  in  Part  C  of  the 
teacher’s  book,  Teaching  Strategies:  Source 
Book  I. 


2.  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME 

The  student’s  reader  is  titled  People  Like  Me.  The 
reader  is  divided  into  five  sections,  each  centring 
on  one  broad  area  of  human  experience.  (The  sec¬ 
tions  are  available  separately  in  paperback  edi¬ 
tions.)  Each  selection  has  a  “theme”  that  provides 
a  topic  for  related  oral  and  written  activities. 

Section  1.  To  Become  a  Champion  is  concerned 
with  the  individual.  The  selections  were 
chosen  to  present  thought-provoking 
situations  and  ideas  to  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  relate,  and  to  introduce  them 
to  the  dreams  and  accomplishments  of 
great  Canadians. 

Section  2.  Person  to  Person  presents  selections 
dealing  with  relationships  among  indi¬ 
viduals:  peers,  family  members,  different 
age  groups,  and  so  on. 

Section  3.  Community  broadens  the  pupils’  hori¬ 
zons  to  the  idea  of  living  within  a  society. 
The  pageants  and  festivals  of  Canadian 
people,  the  R.C.M.P.,  civic  authorities 
and  the  problems  of  pollution,  societies 
of  the  past,  and  so  on,  provide  subject 
matter  for  this  section. 

Section  4.  The  World  Around  focusses  on  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  individual  to  the  world 
around  him.  The  selections  were  chosen 
to  highlight  some  important  ideas  about 
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the  physical  world.  Some  scientific  writ¬ 
ing  is  included  to  prepare  students  for 
reading  this  type  of  material. 

Section  5.  Twenty-One  Trolls  includes  fanciful 
stories,  old  tales,  legends,  fables,  amus¬ 
ing  poetry,  and  the  play  that  gives  the 
section  its  title. 

Each  section  includes  poetry  that  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  carefully  to  interest  the  young  reader  in  read¬ 
ing,  for  himself,  this  form  of  writing. 

People  Like  Me  is  an  anthology  of  prose  and 
poetry  of  literary  quality  and  high  interest  that  in¬ 
troduces  children  to  a  variety  of  writing  styles  and 
forms.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  work  of  Canadian 
authors  but  the  importance  of  introducing  the  work 
of  good  writers  from  other  countries  is  not  over¬ 
looked. 

People  Like  Me  has  been  designed  and  illustrated 
especially  to  extend  pupils’  experience  with  the 
medium  of  print.  Each  section  was  designed  sepa¬ 
rately  by  a  designer  who  combined  space,  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  type  to  make  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
whole.  Teachers  should  discuss  with  the  students 
design  details,  the  variation  in  type  face,  and  the 
choice  of  illustration  to  emphasize  how  these  facets 
of  a  book  influence  the  reader. 

Suggestions  for  using  the  selections  in  People 
Like  Me  are  outlined  in  PART  A  of  the  teacher’s 
book,  Teaching  Strategies:  Source  Book  I. 

3.  PRACTICE  S TRA  TEG/ES  for  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME 

Practice  Strategies  is  a  students’  workbook  that 
serves  five  principal  functions: 

1.  to  provide  background  information  necessary 
for  successful  reading  of  certain  selections  in 
People  Like  Me,  and  to  extend  and  enrich  the 
experiences  of  the  selections; 

2.  to  provide  a  “Mini-Dictionary”  that  includes 
words  from  the  selections  in  People  Like  Me  and 
that  provides  opportunity  for  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  dictionary  skills; 


3.  to  provide  material  on  which  many  of  the  lessons 
in  Word  Study  can  be  based; 

4.  to  provide  independent  exercises  to  reinforce  the 
teaching  of  the  word  study  lessons; 

5.  to  provide  a  series  of  diagnostic  tests  that  can 
guide  the  teacher  in  assessing  pupil  progress 
and  planning  corrective  teaching. 

The  pages  of  Practice  Strategies  are  keyed  in 
the  appropriate  lessons  in  Teaching  Strategies ; 
additionally,  on  each  page  in  the  workbook  itself, 
a  marginal  note  indicates  what  lesson,  or  reader 
selection,  each  page  has  been  designed  for.  The 
lesson  outlines  in  Teaching  Strategies  suggest  how 
the  pages  should  be  used.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  most  of  the  pages  in  this  book  are  designed 
to  be  used  in  a  teaching-learning  situation  and  are 
not  intended  to  be  used  as  “seat  work”  for  the 
students.  Where  independent  practice  is  suggested, 
maximum  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  student  if  the 
responses  to  the  exercise  are  checked  by  the  pupil 
himself  in  a  group  discussion  situation.  Where  the 
page  is  used  in  the  lesson  itself  (for  example,  Con¬ 
text  Lesson  1 ),  no  further  use  by  the  pupil  is  needed. 

There  are  four  diagnostic  tests  in  Practice  Stra¬ 
tegies.  These  tests  assess  the  pupils’  mastery  of 
the  word  study  and  comprehension  skills  that  have 
been  taught.  These  tests  should  be  used  by  the 
teacher  as  diagnostic  tools  to  aid  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  specific  pupil  difficulties,  and  to  indicate 
skills  that  need  reteaching. 

The  last  seven  pages  of  Practice  Strategies  con¬ 
stitute  a  Mini-Dictionary.  The  entries  and  Pronun¬ 
ciation  Key  are  from  The  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
English:  THE  BEGINNING  DICTIONARY,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gage  Educational  Publishing  Limited. 
The  entries  in  the  Mini-Dictionary  were  selected 
from  the  selections  in  People  Like  Me  and  from 
the  selections  in  Practice  Strategies  itself.  Pupils 
should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  to  look  first  in 
this  Mini-Dictionary  for  an  unknown  word. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  Mini-Dictionary  is 
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to  provide  the  teacher  with  a  few  pages  that  have  Following  the  list  of  skills  are  the  lesson  outlines 

all  the  important  elements  of  a  complete  dictionary  for  the  various  parts  of  the  Integrated  Language 

to  facilitate  the  teaching,  to  a  group,  of  specific  Unit, 

and  important  dictionary  skills. 


4.  TEACHING  STRATEGIES:  SOURCE  BOOK  / 

Teaching  Strategies:  Source  Book  I  was  written 
and  organized  to  facilitate  the  teacher’s  planning 
of  an  integrated  program  in  language.  It  is  organ¬ 
ized  in  four  parts: 

PART  A:  integrated  Language  Units 

and 

Block  Organization 

(i)  a  list  of  the  skills  lessons  for  the  block; 

(ii)  suggested  procedures  for  teaching 
the  Integrated  Language  Unit  (includ¬ 
ing  the  selections  from  People  Like 
Me). 

PART  B:  Word  Study  Lessons 
Spelling 

PART  C:  Comprehension  Lessons 
PART  D:  Listening  Lessons 


USING  TEACHING  STRATEGIES: 
SOURCE  BOOK  I 


PART  A:  The  Block  Organization 

The  work  of  the  program  is  organized  in  blocks. 
Each  block  contains  listening  lessons,  word-study 
lessons,  spelling  activities,  comprehension  lessons, 
and  an  integrated  language  unit  (oral  and  written 
activities,  a  reader  selection  related  to  the  unit 
theme,  and  follow-up  activities). 

At  the  beginning  of  each  block  there  is  a  listing 
of  the  lessons  to  be  taught  and  references  to  the 
appropriate  pages  in  PARTS  B,  C,  and  D. 


The  Integrated  Language  Unit 
Each  Language  Unit  has  the  following  parts: 

A.  Developing  the  Unit  Theme 

1.  Discussion 

2.  Writing 

3.  Reading 

(i)  Vocabulary 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection 

(iii)  Extending  Interpretation 

B.  Activities 

Each  section  of  the  above  outline  is  explained  in 
the  section  that  follows. 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

This  section  of  the  unit  consists  of  three  basic 
parts  — discussion,  reading  in  People  Like  Me,  and 
writing.  The  recommended  sequence  of  these  activ¬ 
ities  varies.  In  some  cases,  where  the  reader  selec¬ 
tion  deals  with  a  difficult  theme,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  pupils: 

(i)  discuss  their  own  experiences  related  to  the 
theme,  clarifying  their  thinking,  developing  a 
point  of  view,  adding  key  vocabulary  to  their 
oral  language,  and  so  on; 

(ii)  write  individual  or  group  compositions  to  refine 
and  clarify  their  ideas; 

(iii)  read  the  selection  from  People  Like  Me ; 

(iv)  discuss  the  theme,  integrating  ideas  gained 
from  the  reading  with  their  previous  experi¬ 
ences. 

In  other  cases  the  theme  may  be  introduced 
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through  the  reader  selection;  and  the  sequence 

becomes: 

(i)  read  the  selection  and  discuss  its  theme; 

(ii)  discuss  pupil  experiences  with  the  theme  in  the 
light  of  the  reader  selection; 

(iii)  write  individual  or  group  compositions  devel¬ 
oping  ideas  gained  from  reading  and  from  prior 
experience. 

In  still  other  cases  pupils  may: 

(i)  discuss  the  theme  in  terms  of  their  own  ex¬ 
periences; 

(ii)  read  the  selection; 

(iii)  integrate  the  ideas  from  the  two  sources 
through  writing. 


Though  the  sequence  varies,  it  is  important 
to  the  success  of  an  integrated  language  pro¬ 
gram  that  children  have  the  opportunity  to  talk, 
listen,  read,  and  write  in  relation  to  a  single 
theme. 


1.  Discussion 

The  discussion  is  expected  to  (1)  check  and  ex¬ 
tend  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  concepts  basic  to 
understanding  the  reader  selection  or  relate  the 
ideas  gained  from  the  reading  to  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  (2)  develop  skill  in  oral  expression. 

If  children  are  to  read  with  understanding,  they 
must  be  able  to  relate  the  ideas  in  the  selection  to 
theirown  experience.  Discussion  focusses  attention 
on  the  unit  theme  as  given  and  helps  children  to 
share  and  organize  their  ideas  about  it.  Occasion¬ 
ally  no  discussion  will  be  forthcoming;  this  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  children’s 
background  knowledge,  and  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ence  must  be  provided  before  the  reader  selection 


is  taught.  If  reading  is  to  be  a  meaningful  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  important  that  children  not  be  asked  to 
read  with  insufficient  preparation. 

Discussion  is  essential  as  preparation  or  as  a 
follow-up  for  the  reader  selection,  but  it  is  also  a 
key  activity  in  an  oral  language  program.  As  they 
carry  on  the  discussion,  children  learn  to  express 
their  ideas  clearly  and  precisely;  and  they  learn  to 
listen  to,  and  evaluate,  the  ideas  of  others.  They 
also  learn  to  use  language  in  a  social  setting  which 
requires:  accepting  responsibility  for  contributing, 
allowing  others  time  to  speak,  listening  carefully, 
and  responding  thoughtfully.  If  there  is  to  be  growth 
in  oral  language,  the  teacher  must  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  helping  children  to  acquire  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  precise  vocabulary  and  to  develop  lan¬ 
guage  patterns  adequate  for  their  communication 
needs. 

A  discussion  is  a  sharing  of  ideas]  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period.  During  a  discussion  chil¬ 
dren  should  learn  to  listen  to,  and  respond  to,  ideas 
presented  by  members  of  a  group.  Once  the  discus¬ 
sion  has  been  initiated,  the  teacher  becomes  a 
group  member  (albeit  the  group  leader,  especially 
in  the  beginning)  and  participates  accordingly.  If 
the  primary  language  program  has  been  successful, 
most  children  will  participate  independently  in  a 
discussion  group.  However,  teachers  still  may  have 
to  prompt  a  response  to  a  child’s  contribution  — 
“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mary?”;  “Have  you  any¬ 
thing  to  add,  Johnny?”  To  ensure  participation  of 
all  group  members,  the  teacher  may  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  prompting  some  individuals.  Teachers  should 
remember  that  children  need  time  to  think  about 
and  organize  their  ideas  for  presentation.  If  a  re¬ 
sponse  is  not  immediately  forthcoming,  it  is  usually 
wise  to  wait  before  commenting.  If  it  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  children  have  nothing  to  say,  the 
teacher  may  want  to  make  a  contribution  to  redirect 
their  thinking. 

Discussion  groups  must  be  small  in  number. 
Most  teachers  agree  that  the  most  effective  group 
is  one  with  six  to  eight  members.  If  improvement 
in  oral  language  is  the  objective,  it  follows  that 
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each  child  must  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  as 
well  as  to  listen.  If  the  group  is  too  large,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  teacher  to  talk  more  herself  to 
control  the  group,  and  for  a  few  verbal  children  to 
dominate  the  discussion. 

Children  will  carry  on  a  discussion  much  more 
freely  if  they  are  sitting  in  a  group  with  the  teacher. 
The  arrangement  of  desks  in  many  classrooms  is 
not  conducive  to  a  face-to-face  discussion.  Chairs 
can  be  placed  in  a  circular  arrangement  for  discus¬ 
sions,  or  teacher  and  children  can  sit  on  the  floor. 

2.  Writing 

Suggestions  for  writing  activities  to  precede  or 
follow  the  reading  are  given  in  each  unit.  The  activ¬ 
ities  are  planned  to  acquaint  children  with  various 
forms  of  writing  and  to  help  them  to  use  writing 
as  a  means  of  organizing  and  refining  their  ideas. 
The  preceding  oral  discussion  should  provide  a 
strong  language  base  for  the  writing  and  stimulate 
creative  thinking. 

If  pupils  are  to  develop  proficiency  in  writing, 
they  must  be  given  many  opportunities  to  write. 
However,  quantity  of  writing  alone  will  not  develop 
quality.  It  is  important  that  children  develop  stand¬ 
ards  for  writing  and  learn  to  evaluate  their  own 
work  using  these  standards.  Teachers  can  direct 
children  in  considering  their  written  work  thought¬ 
fully  and  revising  it  to  meet  acceptable  standards 
of  sequence,  clarity,  precise  word  usage,  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  to  encourage  originality  of  expression. 

Writing  can  be  evaluated  by  the  teacher,  the 
group,  and  the  individual  himself.  The  teacher’s 
evaluation  should  be  carried  out  with  the  individual 
child  and  should  be  directed  mainly  at  the  ideas 
and  the  way  they  are  expressed  rather  than  at  the 
mechanics  (spelling,  punctuation,  etc.)  alone.  This 
does  not  mean  that  mechanics  are  unimportant; 
rather  it  is  a  reminder  to  teachers  that  mastery  of 
mechanics  develops  gradually  as  pupils  write  and 
read. 

It  is  easier  for  children  to  evaluate  someone 
else’s  writing  than  their  own.  It  is  often  advisable 
to  have  an  individual  read  his  writing  to  a  small 


group.  The  teacher  can  then  direct  the  group  in 
thinking  aboutthe  writing  —  its  strengths  and  points 
for  improvement. 

From  the  very  beginning  pupils  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  proofread  their  own  writing  before  asking 
any  other  person  to  read  it.  (Practice  for  proofread¬ 
ing  for  spelling  errors  is  suggested  in  the  spelling 
section  of  this  Source  Book.)  Pupils  should  keep  a 
file  of  all  their  writing.  As  mastery  of  the  mechanics 
of  writing  develops,  pupils  can  return  to  their  own 
earlier  writing  for  practice  in  proofreading. 

Group  Compositions:  While  most  of  the  writing 
will  be  individual,  often  the  writing  that  follows  the 
oral  discussion  should  still  (as  in  the  primary 
grades)  be  a  group  activity  with  the  pupils  dictating 
to  the  teacher  recorder.  Thus  the  writing  can  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  develop  skills 
basic  to  good  written  expression: 

(1 )  Pupils  learn  to  select  and  organize  the  important 
ideas  brought  out  in  the  oral  discussion. 

(2)  Pupils  learn  to  express  these  ideas  in  a  way 
that  is  suitable  to  the  written  form.  For  example, 
thought  units  in  oral  language  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  complete  sentences;  written  expression  is 
usually  in  sentence  form. 

(3)  Pupils  learn  that  there  is  a  variety  of  written 
forms  (poetry,  story,  essay,  conversation,  and 
so  on)  and  that  the  form  should  be  chosen  in 
harmony  with  the  topic  and  purpose  for  writing. 

(4)  Pupils  learn  the  conventions  of  English  written 
form:  spacing  between  words,  sentence  con¬ 
ventions,  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling, 
paragraphing,  direct  narration,  and  so  on. 

(5)  Pupils  learn  to  evaluate  and  revise  first  drafts  of 
writing.  Children  will  learn  this  only  if  teachers 
record  the  exact  language  patterns  given  by  the 
pupils  and  then  guide  their  thinking  as  they 
strive  to  improve  their  original  work.  At  this 
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level  revising  the  group  composition  might  well 
be  a  separate  lesson  in  a  later  period.  Children 
can  be  taught  to  work  at  improving  a  single 
aspect  such  as  topic  sentence,  sequence  of 
ideas,  or  choice  of  words. 

The  writing  of  group  compositions  is  of  particular 
value  for  slower-learning  pupils.  These  pupils  re¬ 
quire  help  with  the  mechanics  of  writing  for  a  longer 
period.  In  addition,  they  profit  from  working  to¬ 
gether  to  organize  and  express  their  ideas.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  remember  that  in  many  instances  the 
difficulty  that  these  pupils  have  in  writing  stems 
from  a  lack  of  proficiency  in  oral  language. 

3.  Reading 

The  procedure  outlined  for  using  the  selections 
in  People  Like  Me  gives  suggestions  for  guiding 
the  interpretation  of  the  selection  and  developing 
the  vocabulary. 

(i)  Vocabulary 

Since  no  artificial  controls  are  imposed  on  the 
vocabulary  used  in  the  reader  selections,  children 
will  be  expected  to  read  many  unfamiliar  words. 
This  should  not  present  a  problem  if  they  have  been 
taught  to  use  word  perception  skills  effectively  and 
independently.  Except  in  unusual  cases  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  place  name)  teachers  should  not  present 
the  words  before  the  reading.  The  most  important 
factor  in  the  discovery  of  unknown  words  is  the 
acceptance  by  the  pupil  of  his  responsibility  for 
finding  out  what  they  are  and  his  willingness  to 
try  out  possible  words,  and  accept  or  reject  them 
on  the  basis  of  all  available  clues  provided  by  the 
context  (picture  and  verbal)  and  the  structure  and 
spelling  of  the  word.  The  proficient  reader  is  able 
to  recognize  that  a  word  is  unfamiliar  and  to  use 
the  necessary  word  perception  clues  to  figure  out 
what  it  is,  or  to  turn  to  the  dictionary,  if  these  other 
clues  fail.  The  teacher  will,  of  course,  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  context  clues  and  important  phonic  or  struc¬ 
tural  clues  when  necessary.  She  will  also  make  sure 
that  children  develop  the  habit  of  always  checking 
in  context  any  word  that  they  have  discovered  for 
themselves. 
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While  it  is  impossible  to  know  which  words  will 
be  unfamiliar  to  any  particular  child,  words  that  are 
important  in  obtaining  the  meaning  of  the  selection 
have  been  listed  for  each  reader  selection.  This 
listing  merely  indicates  that  pupils  likely  will  have 
to  use  their  knowledge  of  word  perception  to  read 
them,  and  the  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  give 
assistance  where  necessary.  This  assistance  will 
most  often  take  the  form  of  help  in  using  contextual 
clues.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  try  to  deci¬ 
pher  unknown  words  on  their  own  when  reading 
silently,  but  the  teacher  should  caution  them  not 
to  interrupt  their  reading  too  long.  If  a  word  re¬ 
fuses  to  yield  to  the  pupil’s  skill,  it  should  be  marked 
lightly  for  later  discussion,  and  the  pupil  should 
read  on.  Later,  the  teacher  should  discuss  word 
difficulties  with  the  group.  This  kind  of  directed 
help  in  unlocking  unknown  words  is  invaluable  in 
helping  young  readers  to  become  independent  in 
their  use  of  word  recognition  skills. 

Teachers  should  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
acquisition  of  word  perception  skills  is  a  gradual 
process  and  that  occasionally  children  will  have 
to  be  told  a  word.  Words  that  are  spelled  irregularly 
and/or  words  that  cannot  be  identified  from  the 
context  should  be  presented  (for  example,  proper 
names,  such  as  Francois  Ecrete  and  Sylvain  Ga¬ 
gnon ;  and  words  that  may  not  be  in  the  pupils’ 
speaking  vocabularies,  such  as  archaeologists, 
ravine,  precipice).  These  words  will  not  be  drilled 
but  will  simply  be  identified  for  the  pupils  imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  reading  a  particular  page  or  selec¬ 
tion. 

Directed  use  of  word  recognition  skills  in  all  read¬ 
ing  activities  prepares  children  for  the  challenge  of 
unfamiliar  words.  Teachers  should  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  if  children  do  not  remember  every  word 
used  in  a  selection.  The  acquisition  of  an  extensive 
sight  vocabulary  is  a  gradual  and  cumulative  pro¬ 
cess.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  results  from 
wide  reading-and-writing  experience  rather  than 
from  drill  on  a  small  number  of  words. 

Many  of  the  special  words  in  selections  in  People 
Like  Me  are  included  in  the  Mini-Dictionary  on 


pages  122-1 28  of  Practice  Strategies.  Pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  check  these  pages  for  words 
with  which  they  have  difficulty. 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection 
Unless  the  story  theme  is  very  familiar,  prepara¬ 
tory  oral  activities  will  have  dealt  with  the  pupils’ 
experience  as  it  relates  to  the  selection  theme. 
Since  pupils’  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
background  necessary  for  understanding  the  selec¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  need  for  an  extensive  introduction. 
Often  the  presentation  of  the  title  is  sufficient.  Tell¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  story  before  pupils  read  will  only 
detract  from  their  enjoyment  of  reading  it  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Reading  a  selection  in  the  reader  should  be  an 
enjoyable  experience  for  pupils.  Usually  the  teacher 
should  allow  the  pupil  to  read  the  selection  inde¬ 
pendently.  This  procedure  not  only  promotes  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  selection  and  allows  each  individual 
to  read  at  his  own  pace,  but  saves  much  valuable 
teacher  time.  If  the  teacher  is  working  with  groups, 
she  can  use  this  time  with  another  group  in  a  teach¬ 
ing  situation. 

After  all  pupils  have  completed  the  reading, 
teacher  and  pupils  should  come  together  to  discuss 
the  ideas  of  the  selection.  Discussion  should  be 
pertinent  and  brief. 

Three  types  of  guidance  are  offered: 

(i)  Suggestionsaremadeforencouraging  children 
to  relate  the  ideas  presented  by  the  author  to 
their  own  experience  and  to  the  unit  theme. 

(ii)  Suggestions  are  given  for  guiding  children  in 
recognizing  the  influence  of  illustrations  (de¬ 
sign,  type,  etc.)  on  meaning  and  in  under¬ 
standing  the  influence  of  the  writer’s  style  and 
choice  of  literary  form  on  the  development  of 
meaning. 

(iii)  A  pattern  of  questions  is  suggested  to  promote 
the  application  of  the  comprehension  skill 
being  taught  in  each  block  of  work. 


Questioning 

The  questions  suggested  in  the  step  “Interpreting 
the  selection”  focus  mainly  on  the  skill  listed  for 
emphasis.  These  questions  are  included  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Strategies  because  good  questions  that  direct 
children’s  thinking  (except  to  mere  details)  cannot 
be  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Question¬ 
ing  is  the  tool  that  teachers  use  to  make  children 
think;  on  it  depends  the  success  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion.  If  the  questions  outlined  in  Teaching  Strate¬ 
gies  are  not  used,  the  teacher  must  make  certain 
that  the  questions  she  devises  are  planned  carefully 
to  establish  the  correct  thought  pattern.  The  lesson 
plan  outlines  the  key  questions  to  be  used.  Teach¬ 
ers  may  use  other  questions  to  follow  up  particular 
interests  of  the  class. 

In  many  instances  the  questions  will  provoke  dif¬ 
ferent  responses  from  different  children.  This 
should  be  encouraged:  children  need  to  learn  how 
to  react  to  the  ideas  of  others  and  how  to  justify 
their  own  ideas  and  opinions  by  drawing  on  their 
experiences  and  by  referring  directly  to  the  selec¬ 
tion.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  should  realize  that 
many  questions  do  not  have  a  single  right  answer. 
Teachers,  of  course,  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
vague,  imprecise,  or  incorrect  responses.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ways  of  teaching  children  to  think 
logically  is  to  have  them  organize  their  ideas  and 
present  them  to  their  peers  for  evaluation.  This 
means  that  children  and  teacher  together  evaluate 
answers,  rather  than  the  teacher  alone.  This  tech¬ 
nique  lessens  the  probability  that  the  child’s  think¬ 
ing  will  be  cut  off  by  a  “No.  That’s  not  the  right 
answer,”  or  equally  by  the  teacher  saying  merely, 
“That’s  right.  Very  good.”  Of  course,  this  kind  of 
discussion  can  be  carried  on  effectively  only  in  a 
small  group.  If  there  are  more  than  eight  or  ten 
pupils  participating,  only  the  more  dominant  mem¬ 
bers  have  the  opportunity  to  present  their  ideas. 

(iii)  Extending  Interpretation 

This  section  extends  pupils"  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  author’s  style,  form  of  writing, 
plot  structure,  character  development,  elements  of 
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design  and  illustration.  In  most  instances,  just  sug¬ 
gestions  for  discussion  of  these  topics  is  provided. 
The  teacher  will  decide,  according  to  the  level  of 
development  of  her  students,  how  much  time 
should  be  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  interpretation. 

As  was  stated  above,  the  questioning  in  the  step 
“Interpreting  the  selection”  focusses  on  the  same 
skill  that  was  taught  in  the  use  of  Comprehension 
Strategies.  If  the  teacher  is  using  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  strand  and  the  book  Comprehension  Strate¬ 
gies  as  suggested  in  PART  C  of  the  Source  Book,  she 
may  feel  that  further  development  of  the  skill  re¬ 
lated  to  the  reader  selection  is  unnecessary.  Or  she 
may  feel  that  only  a  few  of  the  questions  need 
discussing.  In  this  case,  she  will  want  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  “Extending  Interpretation”  section 
in  which  pupils’  attention  is  directed  to  character 
development,  plot  structure,  writing  form,  choice 
of  words,  and  so  on. 

However,  if  the  Comprehension  strand  is  not 
being  used  in  the  reading  program,  teachers  should 
be  careful  to  spend  time  explaining  the  particular 
comprehension  skill  designated  and  in  developing 
the  thinking  pattern  as  outlined  in  the  questions. 
In  this  case,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  use  two  pe¬ 
riods —  one  for  “Interpreting  the  selection”  and  one 
for  “Extending  Interpretation.” 


Emphasis  on  Silent  Reading 

Because  most  reading  is  silent  reading  for  ideas, 
a  similar  emphasis  should  occur  in  reading  instruc¬ 
tion.  Suggestions  for  oral  interpretation,  when  ap- 
propiate,  are  included  in  the  lesson  plan. 

Teachers  should  recognize  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  silent  reading  and  oral  reading,  and  this 
distinction  should  be  reflected  in  their  instruc¬ 
tion  program.  Silent  reading,  even  in  a  group  situa¬ 
tion,  is  an  individual  activity,  the  individual  inter¬ 
acting  with  the  author’s  ideas.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sole  purpose  of  oral  reading  is  to  communicate 
the  author’s  ideas  to  an  audience.  There  are  there¬ 
fore  distinct  differences  in  the  task  performed  by 
the  silent  and  oral  reader. 


The  job  of  the  silent  reader  is  to  interpret  the 
ideas  of  the  author  and  use  them  in  his  own  think¬ 
ing.  Provided  that  the  reader  is  obtaining  the  ideas 
accurately,  it  is  not  essential  that  he  identify  every 
single  word  on  the  page.  (Most  adult  readers  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  except  in  extremely  detailed  read¬ 
ing,  they  simply  skip  over  unfamiliar  words  en¬ 
countered  in  their  reading.) 

The  oral  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not 
only  understand  the  ideas  of  the  author,  be  com¬ 
pletely  familiar  with  every  word,  recognize  the  ap¬ 
propriate  intonation  patterns  that  will  express 
adequately  the  author’s  ideas,  feelings,  moods,  etc., 
but  he  must  also  be  able  to  project  this  understand¬ 
ing  to  an  audience.  Therefore,  lessons  in  oral  read¬ 
ing  are  as  necessary  as  lessons  in  silent  reading. 
Lessons  in  oral  interpretation  are  included  in  PART 
C  of  Teaching  Strategies. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 

The  teacher  is  again  reminded  that  lan¬ 
guage  develops  in  relation  to  ideas.  In  each  block 
of  work,  in  the  material  provided  for  reading  and 
listening  lessons,  children  meet  many  new,  stimu¬ 
lating  ideas.  It  is  wise  to  capitalize  on  this  fund  of 
ideas  in  oral  and  written  language  activities.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  section  titled  “Activities,”  many  sugges¬ 
tions  are  given  for  having  pupils  use  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  language.  Such  activities  usually  demand  that 
the  pupils  have  assimilated  the  ideas  in  the  selec¬ 
tions  and  use  them  as  springboards  to  create 
original  situations  for  speaking  and  writing.  The 
related  activities  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  block 
so  that  teachers  can  capitalize  on  all  the  material 
presented  in  the  block  in  co-ordinating  all  four 
aspects  of  language. 

Though  teachers  will  be  unable  to  use  all  the 
suggestions  provided,  it  is  very  important  that  at 
least  some  of  these  activities  be  used  in  each  block. 
Because  many  of  the  activities  are  designed  for  in¬ 
dependent  work,  they  can  be  interspersed  in  the 
block  to  provide  worthwhile  seatwork. 
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Further  activities  will  be  found  in  PART  C  follow¬ 
ing  the  suggested  procedure  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  lessons. 


PART  B:  Word  Study 

The  Word  Study  section  encompasses  a  sequen¬ 
tial  program  in  word  recognition  skills  and  spelling. 
The  skills  for  which  lessons  are  outlined  are:  the 
use  of  context  clues,  phonics,  word  structure,  and 
the  use  of  the  dictionary.  As  well,  there  are  lessons 
outlined  to  aid  the  pupil  in  broadening  his  vocabu¬ 
lary.  This  section  includes  also  a  complete  program 
in  spelling.  For  a  quick  overview  of  the  complete 
Word  Study  program,  see  the  Contents  page  for 
PART  B. 

The  lessons  of  PART  B  are  intended  to  review 
and  extend  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  how  words 
are  written  and  the  way  in  which  such  knowledge 
can  be  applied  in  both  reading  and  spelling.  It  is 
important  that  teachers  recognize  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  teaching  of  word  perceptions  skills 
beyond  the  primary  years.  As  pupils’  reading  broad¬ 
ens,  they  will  be  meeting  words  that  are  not  in  their 
speaking-listening  vocabulary.  It  is  essential,  if  their 
skill  in  reading  is  to  grow,  that  their  ability  to  re¬ 
cognize  these  words  be  fostered  by  direct  teaching. 

It  is  important  also  that  the  teacher  recognize  the 
necessity  for  directing  the  application  of  the  skills 
as  pupils  read  selections  such  as  those  in  the  read¬ 
er.  Word  perception  skills  are  useful  only  if  they 
are  applied  by  the  pupils  in  reading.  There  is  little 
value  in  teaching  knowledge  about  phonics,  for 
example,  if  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  use  it  while 
reading,  or  if  opportunities  for  independent  word 
recognition  are  not  provided. 

The  Word  Study  lessons  are  organized  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  section  of  the  Source  Book  for  definite  reasons: 
(1)  to  enable  the  teacher  to  pace  or  adapt  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  pupils;  (2)  to 
encourage  flexibility  of  planning  each  block  of 
work;  (3)  to  allow  the  teacher  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  total  program  quickly;  (4)  to  facilitate  locat¬ 
ing  material  for  review  and  reteaching. 


The  lessons  in  the  Word  Study  section  are  ar¬ 
ranged  and  numbered  by  skill,  but  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  taught  in  that  order.  It  was  decided  to  put  all 
the  context  lessons  together  sequentially,  and  all 
the  phonics  lessons,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  teacher 
will  find  it  easier  to  see  quickly  what  is  being  sug¬ 
gested  for  each  skill. 

It  is  extremely  important  at  this  level  that  Word 
Study  lessons  be  tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of  pupils. 
Some  pupils  already  know  much  of  the  content  of 
these  lessons;  for  these  pupils,  the  teachers  will,  of 
course,  omit  the  lessons  not  needed.  Other  pupils 
may  need  more  work  in  some  areas.  Many  of  the 
lessons  review  skills  already  taught  and  diagnose 
areas  of  weakness.  Suggestions  for  reteaching  are 
given.  Most  pupils  in  the  class  will  need  most  of  the 
lessons  outlined. 

The  lessons  in  Word  Study  are  keyed  into  the 
Block  organization.  That  is,  two  or  three  lessons 
are  suggested  for  use  in  each  block  of  work. 

Spelling 

Spelling,  of  course,  is  an  important  skill  to  be 
learned  in  a  language  program.  Because  spelling 
is  concerned  with  the  representation  of  the  sounds 
of  speech  in  alphabetic  symbols,  it  is  related  in 
some  ways  to  the  phonics  and  word  structure  areas 
of  reading.  It  seems  logical,  then,  to  include  spell¬ 
ing  in  the  Word  Study  section  of  a  language  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  words  that  are  included  in  the  spelling  lists 
are,  for  the  most  part,  directly  related  to  the  phonics 
and  word  structure  lessons.  That  is,  when  the  pupils 
have  studied,  for  example,  the  sounds  represented 
by  the  ea  vowel  combination,  the  spelling  lists  sug¬ 
gested  for  that  block  are  words  that  contain  that 
special  combination. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  “phonics”  as 
applied  to  reading  is  different  from  the  phonics  of 
spelling.  In  reading,  the  pupil  has  the  written  word 
before  him;  his  task  is  to  get  the  sound  of  the  word. 
Therefore,  he  must  know  which  sounds  are  likely 
represented  by  the  letters  and  try  them  until  he 
either  arrives  at  a  word  that  sounds  familiar  or  re- 
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sorts  to  a  dictionary.  In  spelling,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pupil  begins  with  the  sound  of  the  word  (that 
is,  he  knows  the  word  he  wants  to  write)  and  must 
then  decide  which  letters  represent  that  sound  in 
that  particular  word.  Many  of  the  phonemes  (in¬ 
dividual  sounds  in  words)  of  English  are  spelled 
regularly;  that  is,  most  words  in  which  a  certain 
sound  is  heard  will  have  the  same  letters  to  spell 
that  sound.  For  example,  most  consonant  sounds 
are  spelled  regularly —  the  p-sound  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  spelled  with  the  letter  p;  the  m-sound  is 
always  spelled  with  an  m,  and  so  on.  There  are, 
however,  some  consonant  sounds  that  have  special 
spellings,  and  of  course,  the  vowel  sounds  have 
many  spellings.  In  spelling,  then,  the  various 
choices  of  letters  for  certain  sounds  must  be  learned 
by  pupils,  and  for  many  words,  some  parts  of  the 
spelling  must  be  memorized.  The  aims  of  any 
spelling  program  must  be  the  “over-learning”  of 
the  spelling  of  words  of  highest  utility  (so  that  writ¬ 
ing  is  not  stopped  too  often  while  the  writer  worries 
about  spelling)  and  the  development  of  a  special 
“spelling  sense”  that  helps  the  writer  to  sense  when 
his  spelling  of  a  word  should  be  checked. 

Many  educators  believe  that  it  is  easier  for  pupils 
to  learn  the  spelling  of  a  large  stock  of  words  when 
some  “patterning”  is  used.  That  is,  pupils  should 
look,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  group  of  words  that 
follow  a  certain  spelling  pattern;  for  example: 
gr/'ef,  ch/ef,  n/'ece;  ve/'l,  ve/'n,  rein,  fre/'ght;  dawn, 
straw,  lawn,  crawl. 

In  this  way  pupils  are  able  to  generalize  and  to 
visualize  words  that  are  related  in  spelling. 

This  “patterning”  has  been  used  in  the  word  lists 
suggested  for  study  in  this  program. 

The  words  chosen  for  the  program  were  selected 
from  The  New  Iowa  Spelling  Scale*,  and  from  Let’s 
Learn  to  Spell,  Book  4.**  The  list  was  checked 


‘Greene,  Harry  A.,  The  New  Iowa  Spelling  Scale.  Iowa  City: 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

“Dunlop,  G.M.,  Let's  Learn  to  Spell.  Toronto:  W.J.  Gage 
Limited,  1964. 


against  various  other  spelling  lists  suggested  for 
this  age  group.  As  well,  words  from  the  spelling  of 
Level  5  of  The  Language  Experience  Reading 
Program  are  reviewed.  For  each  block  of  work,  then, 
two  lists  of  words  are  suggested  — new  words  for 
study,  and  review  words.  There  are  689  words  in 
the  Word  Lists  and  233  words  in  the  Review  Lists. 

In  the  spelling  section,  an  outline  of  procedures 
for  teaching  and  for  independent  pupil  study  is 
given.  The  Test-Study-Test  technique  is  suggested. 
This  method  allows  each  child  to  personalize  his 
own  spelling  program;  he  pays  particular  attention 
only  to  the  words  he  has  difficulty  in  spelling. 

It  is  recognized  that  wide  reading  and  writing 
help  pupils  to  become  more  proficient  in  spelling. 
Pupils  really  learn  to  spell  as  they  see  the  necessity 
of  mastering  this  skill  in  order  to  communicate  their 
ideas  through  writing.  A  formal  teaching  program  in 
spelling  can  help,  but  pupils  need  opportunities  to 
use  their  spelling  in  many  writing  situations. 


PART  C:  Comprehension 

Gage  Strategies  for  Language  Arts  I  includes  a 
comprehensive  program  in  teaching  the  critical 
thinking  skillsthatareessential  for  efficient  reading. 
As  was  noted  above,  the  material  on  which  these 
lessons  are  based  is  provided  in  a  separate  book 
for  students,  Comprehension  Strategies  I. 

Lesson  plans  in  PART  C  of  Teaching  Strategies, 
Source  Book  I  outline  a  suggested  procedure  for 
the  teacher  to  follow  with  each  selection  and  pro¬ 
vide  suggestions  for  independent  activities  to  use 
with  Comprehension  Strategies.  The  lessons  of 
PART  C  are  keyed  into  the  blocks  of  work  so  that 
the  skill  taught  can  be  applied  immediately  to  the 
reader  selection. 

For  a  complete  listing  of  the  skills  taught,  and  a 
further  discussion  of  the  purposes  of  the  compre¬ 
hension  lessons  see  the  Introduction  to  PART  C  of 
Teaching  Strategies. 
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PART  D:  Listening 


Research  has  shown  that  the  ability  to  listen  (to 
interpret  ideas  communicated  through  oral  lan¬ 
guage)  can  be  improved  by  systematic  instruction. 
PART  D  of  Teaching  Strategies,  Source  Book  I  pro¬ 
vides  selections  on  which  a  series  of  listening  les¬ 
sons  are  based.  Since  the  skills  of  listening  are 
closely  related  to  the  skills  of  reading,  a  coordinated 
plan  of  instruction  is  presented  with  the  listening 
lessons  and  the  interpretation  lessons  ( Compre¬ 
hension  Strategies)  of  each  block  focussed  on  the 
same  thinking  skill. 

The  introduction  to  PART  D  presents  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  the  role  of  listening  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  language  program. 


The  length  of  time  that  a  block  of  work  will  take 
will  vary  according  to  (1)  the  needs  of  the  pupils, 
and  (2)  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  language 
arts  in  the  school  day.  However,  each  block  will 
likely  take  the  time  allotted  to  language  in  from  3V2 
to  5  days.  The  teacher  should  note,  then,  that  the 
reader  People  Like  Me  will  be  used  but  once  in 
this  sequence.  This  differs  from  other  reading  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  the  reader  is  the  basic  tool  of  in¬ 
struction  and  is  used  every  day. 


The  lessons  suggested  for  each  block  of  work 
need  not  be  presented  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  listed.  The  teacher  will  plan  her  block  of  work 
for  each  group  of  students  to  utilize  her  teaching 
time  to  the  best  advantage. 


It  must  be  emphasized  that  Strategies  for 
Language  Arts  is  a  complete  language  program 
in  which  reading  is  taught  in  relation  to  the 
other  aspects  of  language  — speaking,  listening, 
and  writing. 


A  BLOCK  of  work,  then,  in  the  Strategies 
for  Language  Arts  program  includes: 

(1)  Listening  lessons  (from  PARTD) 

(2)  Comprehension  lessons  (from  PART  C) 

(3)  Word  Study  lessons  (from  PART  B) 

(4)  Spelling  (from  PARTB) 

(5)  An  Integrated  Language  Unit  (from 
PART  A). 
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BLOCK  1 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  recognizeemotional  reactions 

Lesson  1 :  page  D  7  (newspaper  items) 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Sensi  ng  emotional  reactions 

Lesson  1 : page  C  7 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  6-1 1 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Usi  ng  the  context 

Lesson  1 : page  B  7 
Practice  Strategies:  page  1 

b)  Phonetic  analysis— review  consonants 
and  consonant  combinations 
Lesson  34:  page  B  61 

Practice  Strategies:  page  2 

Lesson  35:  page  B  63 
Practice  Strategies:  page  3 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  129 

II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


NOTE:  The  Language  Units  in  Blocks  1  to  7  are  related  to  the  selections  in  Section  1  “To 
Become  a  Champion”  of  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  The  themes  for  discussion  and  of  the  reading 
selections  are  all  related  to  the  central  theme  of  the  section:  understanding  the  individual. 


Theme:  In  a 
groupeach  in¬ 
dividual  hasa 
responsibility 
to  the  group 
but  also  to 
himself. 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  DISCUSSION:  (Reread  the  section  on  discussion,  page  x  ,  before  beginning  this 

activity.) 

In  preparation  for  the  discussion  have  each  pupil  list  the  group  activities  in  which  he 
participates.  From  the  lists,  prepare  a  composite  list  which  includes  such  things  as  team 
sports,  class  assignments,  clubs,  family  projects. 


A  5 


Evaluate  the 
discussion 


Group  writing 


Individual 

writing 


Checking 

vocabulary 


During  the  discussion,  have  the  pupils  consider  the  qualities  of  a  smoothly  function¬ 
ing  group  and  the  characteristics  of  the  participants  that  contribute  to  such  functioning. 
Pupils  should  recognize  the  importance  of  each  individual  accepting  his  share  of  the 
group  responsibilities  and  accepting  responsibility  for  cooperating  with  the  group  to 
achieve  its  goals.  Have  them  consider  the  likelihood  of  situations  arising  in  which  an 
individual  would  be  justified  in  withholding  such  cooperation.  Encourage  them  to  relate 
personal  experiences. 


Have  pupils  evaluate  their  discussion  in  terms  of  group  responsibility.  They  might 
consider  such  things  as  responsibility  to  participate,  to  offer  worth-while  ideas,  to  express 
ideas  clearly,  to  share  the  discussion  time,  to  think  about  and  respond  to  ideas  of  others. 
(Your  pupils  should  work  out  their  own  ideas  about  their  responsibilities.) 


2.  WRITING: 

(i)  a  group  chart  listing  the  qualities  of  a  smoothly  functioning  group,  or  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  good  group  member,  or  the  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  a  particular 
group. 

Help  pupils  to  recognize:  (a)  that  an  effective  chart  or  list  should  usually  follow  a 
consistent  pattern  (for  example,  all  qualities  described  in  sentences  or  all  in 
phrases);  (b)  that  each  pointshould  bestated  briefly  and  precisely. 

(ii)  the  day  I  disagreed  with  my  group; 

(iii)  Teamwork  Wins  the  Game; 

(iv)  My  mother  said  I  couldn  ’ t  play  that  day  but  the  whole  team  was  counting  on  me... 


3.  READING:  “Padgett’s  Pooch”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1,  pages  4-18 

(i)  Vocabulary:  Many  of  the  words  that  may  cause  pupils  difficulty  when  read¬ 

ing  this  story  are  used  in  the  material  for  Word  Study  Lesson  1:  Using  the  context — 
Practice  Strategies,  page  1.  Pupils  should  complete  this  lesson  before  reading  the 
story. 

As  pupils  discuss  the  story,  check  their  understanding  of:  mascot  (page  5),  pound 
(page  6),  lure  (luring)  (page  7),  exterminated  (page  7),  anguish  (page  10),  innocent 
(page  7),  penalized  (page  16).  Have  pupils  identify  the  contextual  clues  that  helped  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  each  word. 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  title  in  the  Con¬ 

tents  (page  3)  and  note  the  section  heading,  To  Become  a  Champion.  Encourage 
tentative  suggestions  about  the  nature  of  the  story. 

Some  pupils  will  probably  want  to  read  the  story  in  its  entirety  before  talking 


about  it.  For  others  the  enjoyment  will  be  heightened  by  talking  about  the  ideas  as 
they  develop.  If  the  latter  approach  is  chosen,  do  not  set  too  slow  a  pace.  Because 
pupils  will  be  anxious  to  know  the  outcome,  the  reading  of  the  story  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  period. 

The  guided  discussion  of  thestory  should  be  focussed  on  the  emotional  reactions 
of  story  characters.  Encourage  pupils  to  justify  their  ideas  by  reference  to  the  story. 

Note:  If  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  is  being  used  in  the  class,  you  may  want  to 
use  only  a  few  of  these  questions  and  spend  more  time  on  ‘‘Extending  Interpretation." 
See  page  xiii  of  the  Introduction  to  this  Source  Book. 

Sensing  emo¬ 
tional  reactions 

Suggested  questions:  Page  references  are  for  your  guidance  only.  The  use  of 

page  numbers  here  does  not  suggest  that  the  story  should  be  read  page-by-page. 

Pages  5-6 

How  does  Padgett  feel  about  his  dog? 

How  does  Padgett  s  father  feel  about  Pooch? 

How  does  the  speaker  (or  narrator )  feel  towards  Pooch?  How  does  he  pretend  to 
feel? 

Page  7 

Why  do  the  boys  dislike  the  dog  catcher? 

Pages  8-9 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  team’s  winning  streak? 

How  does  the  team  feel  as  it  prepares  for  the  big  game?  How  does  Coach  Beavis 
feel? 

Pages  10-13 

What  different  emotions  did  (a)  the  coach,  (b)  the  boys  feel  from  the  time  they  opened 
the  door  until  the  game  started? 

Pages  14-16 

Why  did  Peewee  try  to  stop  Padgett  leaving? 

What  word  would  describe  Padgett’s  mood  as  he  marched  into  the  pound?  Old 
Stinky’s  reaction? 

Pages  17-18 

How  do  you  think  each  of  the  following  felt  when  the  dogs  ran  onto  the  ice:  the 
referee?  the  players?  the  fans? 

Why  do  you  think  the  scramble  with  the  dogs  upset  one  team  and  settled  down  the 
other? 

How  do  you  think  the  coach  felt  about  winning  the  cup? 

Note  that  the  suggested  questions  require  pupils  to  identify  emotions,  to  note  the 
causes  of  some  of  these,  and  to  recognize  the  influence  of  emotions  on  behavior.  If 
pupils  have  difficulty  with  any  of  these  types  of  questions,  guide  them  in  finding  the 
story  details  that  provide  the  clues  to  the  answers.  If  necessary,  review  Comprehension 
Lesson  1. 

Style— “first 
person” 


Use  of 
language 


Making 

judgments 


Compare  au¬ 
thor’s  and 
artist’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Pooch 

Levels  of  lan¬ 
guage  usage 

Picturesque 
use  of  words 


(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  narrator.  Discuss  briefly 

the  effect  on  the  story  of  the  author’s  choice  of  style.  Pupils  should  recognize  that  a 
story  told  in  the  first  person  often  has  a  stronger  impact  because  it  is  told  by  someone 
who  actually  took  part  rather  than  an  outsider;  that  when  a  author  chooses  his  narrator 
he  determines  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  story  will  be  told.  To  help  pupils  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  the  narrator’s  role,  have  them  consider  how  the  story  would 
have  been  different  if  Padgett’s  father  or  Coach  Beavis  had  told  it. 

Point  out  that  the  author  wrote  “Padgett’s  Pooch”  as  if  the  narrator  were  talking 
to  the  rest  of  the  gang  and  so  he  uses  slang  expressions  the  boys  might  use  in  conver¬ 
sation.  Have  the  pupils  identify  some  of  these  (five  bucks  a  whack,  bust  out  bawling, 
blow  his  top,  we’d  blow  wide  open  and  we’d  be  dead,  his  father  would  dig  up  the  five, 
stretched  to  here-and-gone).  Consider  how  this  use  of  language  helps  to  set  the  mood 
for  the  story. 

Have  the  pupils  evaluate  Padgett’s  behavior  in  (a)  leaving  the  game  to  rescue 
Pooch,  and  (b)  freeing  the  dogs  that  were  in  the  pound.  (Relate  this  to  unit  theme.) 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  4. 

2.  After  reading  “Padgett’s  Pooch,”  pupils  should  have  a  clear  picture  of  Pooch  in  mind. 
Have  them  list  all  the  words  and  phrases  they  can  find  in  the  story  that  contributed  to  their 
mental  picture  of  the  dog.  Encourage  them  to  compare  their  mental  pictures  with  that  of 
the  artist  who  illustrated  the  story. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  list  the  slang  expressions  discussed  during  the  reading  of  the  story 
and  rewrite  them  in  language  appropriate  toaclassroom  discussion. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  recognize  that  the  author  of  “Padgett’s  Pooch”  uses  words  in  unusal 
ways  to  help  his  readers  see  his  pictures  clearly.  Using  the  following  examples,  have  the 
pupils  consider  (1)  the  literal  meaning  of  the  underlined  word  and  its  usual  use;  (2)  why 
the  author  used  it  as  he  did. 

Dog  fights  exploded  all  over  the  rink. 

Padgett  was  so  shook  up  that  he  fanned  on  it. 

Ourthree-goal  lead  melted  to  one. 

Pooch  streaked  through  the  open  door. 

Pooch  was  long  gone. 

It  got  us  rolling. 

“Maybe  hethinks  I’m  mad  at  him,”  gloomed  Padgett. 


Write  a 
comparison 
(related  to 
Listening 
Lesson  1) 


Interpreting 
a  poem 


5.  Havethepupilswriteaparagraphcomparing  Pooch  and  Kanaka  (Listening Lesson  1 ). 
Then  have  them  write  a  conversation  that  might  take  place  between  Padgett  and  Con¬ 
stable  Boley  in  which  each  tells  about  his  dog. 


“Gift  with  the  Wrappings  Off’— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1,  page  19 


Tell  the  pupils  that  Padgett  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  a  troublesome  pet.  Have 
them  listen  as  you  read  the  poem  “Gift  With  The  Wrappings  Off.” 

Have  the  pupils  open  their  books  and  follow  as  you  read  it  again. 

Talk  briefly  about  each  of  the  pup’s  annoying  habits.  Consider  whether  the  dog’s 
owner  is  seriously  angry  with  his  habits.  (Since  the  ideas  in  the  poem  are  simple,  keep 
thediscussion  short.) 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently  at  least  twice  and  then  read  selected  stanzas 
to  their  group. 

Read  the  poem  to  the  group,  with  the  pu  pi  is  joining  in  on  the  last  line  of  each  stanza. 

With  an  advanced  group  of  pupils  you  might  discuss  the  significance  of  the  title.  You 
might  usequestions  such  as: 

Where  did  the  owner  get  the  puppy? 

Do  you  think  the  owner  had  ever  had  a  pup  before?  Why? 

Is  she  (he)  learning  new  things  about  the  puppy  all  the  time? 

What  do  you  think  “the  wrappings  off”  means?  (If  pupils  don’t  understand,  explain 
that  the  author  probably  meant  that  the  puppy’s  habits  and  characteristics  are  being  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  owner  just  as  a  gift  is  revealed  when  the  fancy  wrapping  paper  is  removed.) 


BLOCK  2 


Theme:  Strong 
motivation 
helps  to 
overcome  fear. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  recognizethe  main  idea; 

To  note  details  related  to  the  main  idea 
Lesson  2:  page  D  9  (“The  Vegetable  T ree”) 

Lesson  3:  page  Dll  (“Algonkian  Land”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Understanding  the  main  idea 

Lesson  2:  page  C  9 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  12-15 
Lesson  3:  page  C  10 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  16-19 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Using  the  context 

Lesson  2:  page  B  10 
Practice  Strategies:  page  5 

b)  Using  the  dictionary 
Lesson  13:  page  B  26 
Lesson  14:  page  B  28 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  131 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  The  theme  might  be  introduced  by  having  the  pupils  consider  the 

probable  feelings  of  early  Canadian  settlers  as  they  travelled  into  new  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Pupils’  television  experience  has  probably  made  them  aware  that  these  families  faced 
very  real  dangers  and  that  they  must  frequently  have  been  frightened.  Have  pupils  con¬ 
sider  why  these  people  were  able  to  overcome  their  fears  and  settle  a  new  land.  Have 
pupils  suggest  other  people  who  have  faced  dangerous  or  frightening  situations,  because 
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Group  writing 


Individual 

writing 


Practice 
Strategies, 
pages  6-7: 

USE  BEFORE 
READING  “The 
Giant  Squid” 
Practice 
Strategies, 
page  5 

Regional 
variations 
in  language 


they  were  highly  motivated  (for  example,  astronauts  landing  on  the  moon,  Columbus,  Sir 
Francis  Chichester,  etc.).  Encourage  children  to  share  personal  experiences  in  which 
motivation  was  a  key  factor  in  helping  them  to  overcome  fear.  (You  may  find  that  your 
pupils  have  had  few  really  frightening  personal  experiences  to  relate  to  this  theme.  If  so, 
focus  the  discussion  on  the  achievements  of  others  in  the  face  of  danger.) 

2.  WRITING: 

(i)  a  page  from  the  diary  of  a  pioneer  girl  or  boy  living  in  Guebec;  the  page  should 
describe  her  or  his  feelings  as  the  family  packs  to  move  to  a  new  home  on  the 
western  prairies. 

Before  beginning  the  writing,  have  pupils  recall  the  discussion  of  writing  in  the 
first  person  (after  “Padgett’s  Pooch”).  Have  them  establish  a  point  of  view  for 
this  writer  and  decide  the  level  of  language  probably  used  in  a  diary.  During  the 
writing,  encourage  selection  of  ideas  and  incidents  to  illustrate  feelings  and 
motivation. 

(ii)  The  first  time  I  tried  to  —  (swim,  ski,  go  shopping  alone,  etc.) 

(iii)  What  I  want  most  in  the  world  and  what  I’ll  have  to  do  to  get  it. 

3  READING:  “The  Giant  Squid”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1,  pages  20-26 

(i)  Providing  background  information:  Have  pupils  read  the  article  on  squids 

on  pages  6-7  of  Practice  Strategies  before  reading  the  story  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME. 

This  article  will  provide  background  and  thus  pupils  will  read  the  story  with  greater 

enjoyment  and  understanding. 


(ii)  Vocabulary:  The  material  for  Word  Study  Lesson  2— Using  the  context,  con¬ 

tains  many  words  from  “The  Giant  Squid.”  Pupils  should  complete  this  lesson  before 
reading  the  story. 


Before  the  reading,  introduce  pupils  to  the  idea  of  regional  variations  in  lan¬ 
guage.  Point  out  that  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  sometimes  use  different 
words,  expressions,  and  pronunciations.  Mention  that  some  such  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  refer  to  everyday  things  that  we  are  all  familiar  with,  that  others  refer  to  the 
work  or  customs  of  a  particular  area. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  story  “The  Giant  Squid”  relates  the  adventures  of  two 
Newfoundland  boys;  and  they  should  expect  the  author  to  use  words  and  expressions 
that  are  familiar  in  the  Newfoundland  community  where  the  boys  lived,  but  that 
may  not  be  familiar  to  readers  from  other  parts  of  Canada.  Suggest  that,  as  they 
read,  they  note  examples  and  try  tofigureoutthe  word  meanings. 


Following  the  silent  reading,  check  the  pupils’  understanding  of  the  regional 
dialect  (“bit  of  wrick,”  “Leave  us  row  close, . Tis  a  wonderful  queer  thing,”  “We’re 
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cotched,”  and  so  on)  and  of  words  such  as  Tickle  (page  21),  writhing  (page  23), 
subsided  (page  23),  agitated  (page  25),  severed  (page  25),  grapnel  (page  26). 

Direct  the  use  of  context  clues  as  necessary. 

Understanding 
detail  and 
main  idea 

(iii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Most  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  entire 

story  silently,  before  talking  about  it.  For  some  pupils  it  may  be  preferable  to  read  it 
in  three  sections.  Use  a  questioning  pattern  that  directs  attention  to  details  and  main 
idea. 

Suggested  questions: 

Pages  21-23 

At  what  time  of  day  did  the  boys  find  the  squid? 

What  first  caught  their  attention? 

How  do  you  know  they  felt  it  was  something  unusual? 

Give,  in  order,  the  clues  to  the  identity  of  the  mysterious  object. 

Why  were  the  boys  so  frightened? 

Why  did  they  decide  to  pull  close  to  the  squid? 

Why  did  Billy  want  the  squid?  Why  didn’t  he  go  for  help  to  capture  it? 

Pages  24,  25 
and  the  first 
paragraph  on 
page  26 

In  one  sentence  state  the  main  idea  of  this  part  of  the  story.  (Record  this  on  the 
chalkboard.) 

What  was  the  first  sign  that  the  squid  was  not  dead,  as  Billy  had  thought?  How  were 
its  tentacles  fastened  to  the  punt? 

How  did  Billy  react  to  the  danger?  Bobby? 

Why  were  the  boys  safe  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  tentacles? 

In  one  sentence,  state  the  main  idea  of  this  part  of  the  story.  (Record  this  on  the 
chalkboard.) 

Page  26 

How  did  the  boys  plan  to  capture  the  squid? 

Why  was  this  a  difficult  plan?  Why  did  they  choose  it? 

State  the  main  idea  of  this  part  of  the  story.  (Record  this  on  the  chalkboard.) 

What  is  the  main  idea  of  the  whole  story? 

Language 

style 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Read  the  story  to  the  pupils.  Then  discuss  with 

them  the  influence  of  the  boys’  style  of  speaking  on  the  understanding  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  story.  They  will  probably  point  out  that  they  could  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  readily,  even  though  some  expressions  may  have  been  unfamiliar;  and  that  the 
story  was  more  real  because  it  was  written  as  the  boys  would  talk.  Have  them  give 
examples  of  words  or  expressions  Bobby  and  Billy  use  that  differ  from  the  speech 
patterns  the  pupils  use.  For  example,  Bobby  said,  “They’s  something-movin’  on  it.” 
Mostchildren  would  likely  say,  “There’s  something  moving  on  it.” 

Character 

assessment 

Have  the  pupils  consider  the  question:  Who  deserves  the  credit  for  capturing 
the  squid? 

In  looking  for  an  answer,  pupils  should  think  carefully  about  the  characters 
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of  Billy  and  Bobby  and  their  motivations.  Billy  was  anxious  to  have  the  squid  because 
it  meant  a  new  punt.  Bobby  was  not  so  involved  and  saw  the  danger  more  clearly. 

Why  did  he  go  along?  Encourage  pupils  to  study  the  story  and  form  a  cooperative 
list  of  the  details  that  tell  about  each  boy  and  about  his  attitude  towards  the  squid’s 
capture. 

By  studying  the  cooperative  lists,  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  answer  the  origi¬ 
nal  question  and  perhaps  this  one,  as  well:  Why  do  you  think  Billy  Topsail  and 

Bobby  Latt  are  such  good  friends?  (Different  pupils  will  have  different  answers  to 
both  questions.) 

B.  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  8. 

Vocabulary: 
word  meaning 
from  context 

2.  It  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  “The  Giant  Squid”  without  knowing  very  much  about 
boats,  but  it  helps  to  know  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  words  and  expressions  used  in 
talking  about  them.  Have  the  pupils  (a)  find  each  of  the  following  words  in  the  story;  (b) 
study  the  context  and  write  what  they  think  each  means;  (c)  check  the  meaning  with  a 
dictionary. 

punt,  stern,  starboard,  bow,  amidship,  lay  on  their  oars 

Outline 

3.  Have  the  pupils  complete  the  following  exercise:  Make  an  outline  of  the  information 
about  the  giant  squid  in  the  article  in  Practice  Strategies.  Underline  the  details  that  were 
important  to  you  in  reading  the  story  of  Billy  Topsail’s  adventures. 

Vocabulary: 
words  to 
describe 
movement 

4.  Have  the  pupils  complete  the  following  exercise:  List  all  the  words  you  can  that  the 
author  of  the  story  used  to  describe  the  movement  of  the  squid.  Think  about  his  choice  of 
words.  Then  write  a  list  of  words  you  might  use  to  describe  the  movement  of  a  fox,  hunt- 
ing  for  prey;  a  squirrel  playing  in  the  park;  a  lazy  old  cat  on  a  warm  sunny  day. 

Discuss  your  choice  of  words  with  your  group. 

Interpreting 
a  poem 

“Hold  Fast  Your  Dreams”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1,  page  27 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently  and  then  listen  as  you  read  it  orally. 

Talk  briefly  about  what  the  author  means  when  she  advises: 

“Keep  one  still,  secret  spot 

Where  dreams  may  go,” 

Consider  the  meaning  of  the  line, 

“Where  doubt  and  fear  are  not.” 

Read  the  poem  orally  again. 

Ask  the  pupils  why  they  think  the  author  feels  that  dreams  are  important.  Have  them 
read  the  poem  silently  again. 

Encourage  some  pupils  to  memorize  the  poem. 
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BLOCK  3 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  make  inferences 

Lesson  4:  page  D  14  (“Living  in  Argentina") 
Lesson  5:  page  D  17  (“Cipriano  the  Confused”) 

To  make  judgments 

Lesson  6:  page  D  20  (“Billy  Had  a  System") 


B.  COMPREHENSION  Making  inferences  and  judgments 

Lesson  4:  pages  C11-C12 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  20-26 
Lesson  5:  page  C  13 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  27-29 


C.  WORD  STUDY 


a)  Phonetic  analysis— review  vowels 
Lesson  36: page  B  66 

Lesson  37:  page  B  66 

Practice  Strategies:  pages  9  and  1 0 


b)  Structural  analysis— review  root  words, 

inflectional  endings, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes 


Lesson  49:  page  B  91 
Practice  Strategies:  page  1 1 

Lesson  50:  page  B  93 
Practice  Strategies:  page  1 2 


c)  Spelling:  page  B  132 
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Theme:  We 
must  accept 
some 

regulations 
forour  own 
safety. 


Evaluate  the 
discussion 


Group  writing 


Individual 

writing 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  List,  on  the  chalkboard,  the  playground  rules  and/or  general  rules 

of  conduct  within  the  building,  that  are  enforced  in  your  school.  Have  the  pupils  consider 
the  purpose  served  by  these.  They  should  recognize  that  while  some  of  the  rules  may  be 
designed  simply  to  facilitate  a  sharing  of  facilities,  others  are  essential  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  pupils  (for  example,  “Children  must  not  run  in  the  hallways”).  Guide  pupils  to 
consider  other  situations  in  which  regulations  are  enforced  for  our  protection.  They 
might  classify  situations  in  which  regulations  are  enforced  for  our  protection.  They  might 
classify  situations  into  three  groups:  those  in  which  regulations  are  devised  and  enforced 
by  our  governing  bodies  (e.g.  traffic  regulations);  those  in  which  regulations  are  devised 
and  enforced  for  a  relatively  small  group  (e.g.  school  rules);  those  in  which  regulations 
are  devised  by  a  small  group  of  people  for  their  own  safety,  or  are  enforced  for  a  small 
group  (e.g.  classroom  or  club  rules,  family  rules).  Be  sure  pupils  consider  their  responsi¬ 
bility  in  relation  to  regulations  set  up  for  their  protection. 

Evaluate  pupil  participation  during  the  discussion.  Use  the  following  criteria: 

Do  pupils  listen  to  each  other  and  respond  directly  to  the  speaker  rather  than  making 
all  comments  tothe  teacher? 

Do  they  develop  each  idea  by  building  on  comments  made  by  other  group  members? 

Do  they  all  contribute? 


2.  WRITING: 

(i)  an  evaluation  of  class  response  to  school  and  traffic  rules  designed  for  pupil 
safety 

(ii)  an  evaluation  of  the  playground  rules  of  the  school 

(iii)  List  playground  and  traffic  accidents  suffered  by  school  pupils.  Suggest  the 
causes.  Which  ones  could  have  been  prevented  by  obeying  the  rules? 

Have  the  pupils  recognize  that  each  topic  calls  for  statements  of  both  fact  and 
opinion.  Be  sure  they  recognize  that  a  fact  (for  example,  a  particular  traffic  rule)  can 
be  stated  positively,  but  an  opinion  must  be  qualified  (for  example:  We  think  we  are 
careful  enough  in  traffic). 

(iv)  List  the  rules  your  parents  enforce  for  your  safety. 
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3.  READING: 


“Deep  Water”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1,  pages  28-38 


(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  by  using  the  Con¬ 

tents  page. 

Instruct  them  to  read  and  find  out  about  the  safety  regulations  of  the  family  in 
the  story  and  the  problems  of  enforcement.  Pupils  should  read  the  entire  story  with¬ 
out  interruption. 

Following  the  reading  ask  questions  that  require  pupils  to  make  inferences  and 
judgments.  Have  them  justify  their  answers  by  referring  to  story  detail  and  their  own 
experience  or  knowledge. 


Making 

inferences 

and 

judgments 


Suggested  questions: 

When  did  this  story  take  place? 

How  old  do  you  think  each  of  the  girls  is? 

Why  were  the  children  forbidden  to  go  around  the  curve  in  the  creek? 

Why  did  Laura  disobey  her  mother  the  day  they  went  to  the  swimming  hole? 

Why  did  Laura’s  father  “duck”  her? 

In  what  ways  are  Laura  and  Mary  different? 

Why  did  Laura  go  back  to  the  tableland  next  day? 

What  word  might  you  use  to  describe  Laura’s  behavior  when  she  met  the  badger? 
What  do  you  think  would  have  happened  if  she  hadn’t  poked  him  with  the  stick? 
Why  did  Laura  confess? 

Do  you  think  Laura’s  punishment  was  just? 


If  the  pupils  have  difficulty  answering  any  of  the  inference  or  judgment  questions, 
use  further  questions  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  details  in  the  the  story  or  to 
aspects  of  their  own  experience  that  provide  the  basis  for  the  answer. 


Compare 


A  writer 

develops 

background 


(ii)  Extending  interpretation:  The  pupils  have  already  identified  the  story  as 

taking  place  “long  ago.” 

Ask:  Did  the  people  live  the  same  way  as  you  do? 

How  was  their  life  different? 

You  might  have  the  pupils  comment  on  the  clothing,  homes,  work,  and  play. 

Point  out  that  the  author  told  a  good  deal  about  the  way  the  people  lived,  while 
he  was  telling  his  story.  Havepupils  note  instances  where  this  was  done  (for  example, 
“...her  bare  feet  stole  across  the  cool  earthen  floor”  or  “Ma  tied  on  her  sunbonnet...”, 
and  soon). 

Discuss  briefly  how  a  writer  develops  background  without  interrupting  the  flow 
of  his  story. 
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Consider 
design  and 
illustration 

Have  the  pupils  evaluate  the  design  and  illustration  for  this  story.  Consider 
points  such  as:  Do  the  design  and  illustration  fit  the  time  of  the  story?  Why  did  the 
artist  choose  that  kind  of  type?  How  do  the  illustrations  make  you  feel?  Tell  why  you 
do  or  do  not  like  this  kind  of  drawing. 

Writing  a 
description 

B.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Suppose  that  you  misbehaved  and  your  punishment  was  to  stay  with  your  mother  all 
day  and  help  her  with  her  work.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  your  day.  Tell  why  it  would 
be  different  from  Laura’s  day. 

Discussion 

2.  Suppose  Laura  and  Mary  lived  today  and  were  your  neighbors.  Think  about  what  the 
girls  are  like.  What  do  you  think  each  would  like  to  do  in  her  spare  time?  Discuss  this 
question  in  your  group. 

Draw  a  map 

3.  Reread  page  28  of  “Deep  Water”  carefully.  Then  close  your  book  and  draw  a  map 
showing  Laura’s  home  and  the  way  to  the  swimming  hole. 

Check  your  map  with  the  story  detail.  As  you  do  this,  list  key  words  from  the  story 
that  guided  you  in  making  your  map. 

Discussion 
(related  to 
Listening 

Lesson  6 
and 

Comprehension 
Lesson  5) 

4.  Discuss  this  question  with  your  group:  How  do  you  think  Laura  would  get  along  with 
Billy?  (Listening  Lesson  6)  with  Jenny?  (Comprehension  Lesson  5)  Why? 
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BLOCK  4 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 


To  apply  previously  taught  skills 


Lesson  7:  page  D  24  (poem,  article,  newspaper  item) 

To  predict  outcomes 

Lesson  8:  page  D  27  ("Jocko  the  Seal") 


B.  COMPREHENSION 


Predicting  outcomes 


Lesson  6:  page  C  14 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages 30-36 
Oral  Reading 

Lessons  1  and  2:  pages  C67-C68 


a)  Using  the  dictionary— review 


C.  WORD  STUDY 


Lesson  15:  page  B  30 
Lesson  16:  page  B  31 

b)  Phonetic  analysis— review  vowel  combinations 
Lesson  38:  page  B  69 

Practice  Strategies:  page  13 

Lesson  39:  page  B  74 
Practice  Strategies:  page  1 3 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  133 
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INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme: 
Preparation 
enables  one 
to  cope 
with  an 
emergency. 


Group  writing 


Individual 

writing 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  Introduce  the  theme  through  an  emergency  group  familiar  to  your 

pupils— for  example:  a  ski  patrol,  St.  John’s  ambulance  group,  life  guards.  Have  the  pupils 
consider  why  these  groups  are  effective  in  an  emergency.  Encourage  pupils  to  share 
personal  reactions  to  various  “emergencies”  of  their  own.  These  may  range  from  minor  in¬ 
cidents,  such  as  a  pupil  having  to  get  his  own  supper  because  his  parents  were  delayed,  to 
a  genuine  emergency  in  which  a  pupil  had  to  cope  with  something  serious,  such  as  a  fire. 
Pupils  should  recognize  that  the  individual’s  experience  and  training  determined  to  a  large 
extent  how  he  coped. 

During  the  discussion  encourage  the  use  of  precise  vocabulary.  Do  not  distort  the 
children’s  language  to  introduce  “big  words”  or  overload  a  discussion  with  new  words,  but 
whenever  it  seems  appropriate  provide  words  to  extend  and  enrich  the  pupils’  speaking 
and  listening  vocabularies.  Often  the  most  effective  way  of  enriching  pupils’  vocabulary 
is  to  use  interesting  words  and  expressions  in  your  own  contributions  to  the  discussion. 
Do  not  expect  pupils  to  incorporate  such  words  in  their  own  speech  immediately.  Often 
they  will  want  to  hear  them  used  several  times  in  different  contexts  before  they  will  adopt 
them. 


2.  WRITING: 

(i)  It  was  the  first  emergency  we’d  faced  since  landing  on  the  moon. . . . 

Be  sure  the  pupils  recognize  that  this  topic  requires  imaginative  writing; 
that  they  cannot  write  from  personal  experience.  Point  out  that  good  imaginative 
writing  convinces  the  reader  that  the  events  in  the  story  almost  could  happen.  In 
this  story,  for  example,  if  we  landed  on  the  moon,  the  rest  of  the  events  must 
seem  real.  Stress  the  importance  of  the  use  of  adequate  detail  describing  the 
moon,  the  landing  craft,  theemergency. 

Before  beginning  the  actual  writing  have  the  pupils  work  out  the  plot,  and 
plan  a  sequence  for  the  story.  The  opening  sentence  requires  that  they  begin  with 
the  emergency.  They  will  have  to  decide  if  they  want  to  go  back  in  time  and  how 
they  happened  to  be  on  the  moon  in  an  emergency  situation. 

(ii)  Emergency  procedures  in  our  school 

(iii)  Emergencies  each  of  us  should  be  prepared  to  handle;  how  we  should  prepare 
ourselves 
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3.  READING: 


“Ghost  of  the  Lagoon”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1, 
pages  39-52 


Practice 
Strategies, 
Pages  14-15 


Predicting 

outcomes 

Section  1 

Section  2 

Section  3 

Section  4 

Section  5 


Section  6 


Section  7 


(i)  Providing  background  information:  Before  the  reading  use  Practice  Strat¬ 

egies,  page's  14-15,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  setting  of  the  story.  Then 
have  the  pupils  read  the  paragraph  on  page  39  and  look  carefully  at  the  illustration 
on  pages  40-41  of  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  Pupils  should  be  familiar  with  the  location  of 
theSouth  Pacific  islandsand  should  be  aware  that  this  isatropical  region. 


(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Since  the  skill  to  be  stressed  as  the  pupils  read 

this  selection  is  “predicting  outcomes,”  the  story  must  be  read  in  sections.  Have  the 
pupils  read  the  suggested  sections  and  answer  the  question  with  their  predictions. 
Ask  them  to  support  their  predictions  with  story  detail  and  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences.  As  they  continue  reading,  in  each  case  have  them  check  their  predictions  and 
attempt  to  explain  discrepancies  between  their  predictions  and  story  outcome. 

(Because  the  end  of  a  section  will  often  fall  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  have  the  pupils 
use  a  piece  of  paper  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  page,  to  prevent  reading  ahead.) 

Pages42,43,thefirsttwolinesofpage44  What  do  you  think  hap¬ 

pened? 

Page  44- to. ..“the  sea  thundered.”  What  do  you  think  Mako 

will  do  in  the  morning? 

Bottom  of  page  44,  pages  45-46  What  do  you  think  Mako  is 

going  to  do? 

(Be  sure  the  pupils  recognize  the  possibility  that  Mako  is  just  talking  of  great  deeds 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  undertaking  as  yet.) 

Pages  47-48— the  first  four  lines  on  page  49 


Page  49-  to  end  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  5 1 


Page  51 -to  ‘Was  he  dead?” 


What  does  Mako  see?  What 
will  he  do? 

What  do  you  think  will 
happen  next? 

Is  Tupa  dead?  What  do  you 
think  will  happen? 


Read  the  rest  of  the  story. 
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Character 

and 

motivation 


Background 

information 


Compare 


Relevant 

detail 

Making 

judgments 


(iii)  Vocabulary:  Following  the  reading,  check  the  pupils’  understanding  of  these 

words:  lagoon,  surf,  coral,  reef,  cavern,  phosphorescent.  In  each  case  have  them 
tell  what  meaning  the  word  had  for  them  before  they  read  the  story  and  show  how  de¬ 
tails  in  the  story  extended  their  understanding. 

(Iv)  Extending  interpretation:  Have  the  pupils  discuss  how  Mako  was  able  to 

kill  such  a  terrifying  monster.  They  should  consider  such  points  as  his  constant  think¬ 
ing  about  the  ghost,  his  practising  with  his  spear,  the  reward,  and  so  on.  Be  sure  they 
consider  Afa’s  plight  and  its  effect  on  Mako’s  action.  What  might  Mako  have  done 
had  Afa  not  fallen  overboard  when  Tupa  appeared? 

Have  the  pupils  recognize  that  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  was  to  tell  an  ex¬ 
citing  story,  but  that  in  doing  so  he  also  provided  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
the  people  and  the  locale  of  the  story.  Have  them  talk  briefly  about  the  information 
they  gained  from  their  reading.  They  should  note  the  contribution  made  by  the  illus¬ 
trations  as  well  as  the  text. 

Remind  pupils  of  “Deep  Water”  and  of  the  background  set  for  that  story  by  the 
author. 

Discuss  briefly  the  importance  of  the  author’s  building  the  background  carefully 
when  his  story  is  set  in  an  unfamiliar  culture  or  in  a  different  time  period. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Have  the  pupils  compare  Mako’s  and  Billy  Topsail’s  adventure,  under  the  following 
headings: 

(i)  how  it  started;  (ii)  danger;  (iii)  purpose  of  the  capture;  (iv)  reward;  (v)  size,  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  “Ghost  of  the  Lagoon”  and  list  all 
the  details  that  tell  about  Mako’s  home  and  life. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  think  of  the  most  dangerous  situation  he  has  ever  been  in  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  situation  Mako  faced.  Then  have  them  answer  these  questions. 

Could  you  have  handled  Mako’s  emergency?  Why? 

Could  Mako  have  handled  your  emergency?  Why? 
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BLOCK  5 


Theme:  excel¬ 
lence  in  any 
field  requires 
hard  work  and 
single- 
mindedness. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  recognize  cause-effect  relationships 

Lesson  9:  page.D  31  (“Dinosaur  Eggs  in  Mongolia”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Understanding  relationships — cause-effect 

Lesson  7:  page  C  16 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages37-39 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Usingthecontextandthedictionaryforword  meaning 

Lesson  3:  page  B  13 
Lesson  4:  page  B  15 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  134 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


A.  DEVELOPINGTHE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  Have  each  pupil  present  to  his  group  what  he  considers  his  best 

piece  of  work  in  a  particular  area  (art,  composition,  science  report,  etc.),  commenting 
briefly  on  its  purpose  and  preparation. 

In  preparation  for  this  activity  talk  briefly  about  reporting.  Be  sure  the  pupils  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  thinking  through  their  ideas  in  advance  so  that  they  can  present  a 
clear,  concise  report.  Caution  them  to  avoid  repeating  ideas.  Remind  the  listeners  of  their 
responsibility  to  listen  thoughtfully  so  that  they  can  recall  the  main  ideas  of  each  report. 
Allow  adequate  time  for  the  pupils  to  think  out  their  ideas  before  reporting. 

Have  the  pupils  try  to  decide  why  the  chosen  pieces  of  work  had  turned  out  so  well. 
They  will  probably  find  that  extra  time  and  effort  went  into  the  preparation;  and  that  this 
was  often  the  result  of  a  special  interest  of  the  individual.  Extend  the  discussion  to  include 
other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Lead  the  children  to  realize  that  most  people  do  not  perform  at  capacity— a  good  com¬ 
position  could  have  been  better  with  more  effort;  a  good  ball  team  could  be  better  with 
more  practice,  and  so  on.  They  should  recognize  the  difference  between  doing  good  work 
and  excelling  in  any  field. 
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Individual 

writing 


Selection  1 

Practice  Strat¬ 
egies,  page  16 


2.  WRITING: 

(i)  How  I  could  make  my  best  work  better.  (Relate  this  topic  to  the  work  used  in  the 
oral  reports.) 

3.  READING:  Two  selections  from  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME  are  suggested  for  reading  in 

this  block. 

(a)  “Mungo  Martin:  Totem  Carver”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1,  pages 
53-61 

(i)  Providing  background  information:  Have  the  pupils  read,  and  discuss,  page 

16  of  Practice  Strategies  before  reading  “Mungo  Martin.”  Although  the  selection  in 
PEOPLE  LIKE  ME  does  give  the  reader  information  on  totems  and  totem 
poles,  the  pupils  will  read  with  greater  ease  and  understanding  if  they  have  some 
prior  background  knowledge. 

(ii)  Vocabulary:  Encourage  pupils  to  check  for  word  meanings  they  are  unable 

to  understand  from  context.  (See  note  on  page  viii  of  the  Introduction  to  this  Source 
Book  about  the  entries  for  the  dictionary  pages  in  Practice  Strategies.) 

As  the  group  talks  about  the  selection,  question  word  meanings.  Was  the  mean¬ 
ing  clear  from  the  context  or  did  they  have  to  use  a  dictionary?  Check  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  words  such  as  ancestors  (page  56),  crest  (page  56),  belief  (page  56),  adze 
(page  55),  potlatch  (page  57),  decay  (page  59),  custom  (page  54),  restored  (page 
60),  generations  (page  60). 

If  the  pupils  have  difficulty  with  any  of  the  words,  use  questions  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  relevant  context  clues.  Occasionally  have  them  check  with  the  dictionary 
for  a  more  precise  meaning  than  they  can  get  from  context.  For  example,  on  page  55 
they  can  learn  from  context  that  an  adze  is  a  tool  used  in  wood  carving;  a  dictionary 
gives  a  more  precise  definition:  a  tool  resembling  an  axe,  and  an  illustration. 


Cause-effect 
relationships 
Page  54 


Pages  55-56,  and 
half  of  57 


(ili)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Before  pupils  begin  to  read  tell  them  that  the  se¬ 

lection  tells  the  story  of  a  great  Canadian  artist. 

Superior  readers  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  whole  selection  before  stopping 
to  discuss  it.  Because  much  of  the  terminology  and  many  of  the  activities  described 
are  unfamiliar,  for  other  pupils  the  selection  should  probably  be  divided  into  parts 
and  discussed  during  the  reading. 

Through  your  questions,  lead  pupils  to  recognize  cause-effect  relationships  in 
the  selection. 

Suggested  questions: 

Why  is  the  wood-carver  important  in  the  Kwakiutl  village? 

How  did  Mungo’s  mother  try  to  insure  that  he  would  be  a  great  artist? 

How  did  Mungo  learn  the  ways  of  his  people? 

How  did  the  beautiful  art  of  his  people  affect  Mungo? 

What  did  he  find  most  interesting?  Why? 
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From  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  page 

57,  to  the 
middle  of 
page59. 

Why  did  a  chief  give  a  potlatch? 

What  impressed  Mungo  at  each  potlatch? 

Why  was  it  so  difficult  to  carve  a  totem? 

What  was  the  result  of  Mungo’s  careful  training  and  hard  work? 

Page  59  and  to 
themiddleof 
page 60 

What  caused  Mungo  to  give  up  carving? 

Pages  60-61 

What  resulted  from  Mungo  Martin’s  work  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria? 

Reading 

photographs 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Have  the  pupils  note  that  the  illustrations  in  this 

selection  are  photographs — of  real  totem  poles,  people,  and  places.  Direct  attention 
to  the  photographs  with  questions  such  as: 

What  bird  is  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  photograph  on  page  53? 

(Refer  pupils  to  the  clues  to  totem  figures  given  on  page  56.) 

What  is  the  lady  in  the  photograph  at  the  bottom  of  page  55  doing? 

What  bird  is  represented  in  the  photograph  at  the  top  of  page  56? 

The  last  photograph  on  page  56  and  the  one  on  page  57  show  people  dancing  at  what 
event?  What  do  you  think  the  mask  that  the  man  is  wearing  represents? 

What  do  the  two  photographs  on  page  59  show?  Why  did  totem  poles  decay? 

The  photograph  at  the  bottom  of  page  60  shows  Mungo  Martin’s  own  totem  pole  in 
Victoria.  On  page  57  the  figures  on  it  are  described.  Can  you  find  each  figure? 

Biography 
as  a  form 
of  writing 

Have  the  pupils  discuss  briefly  the  importance  of  Mungo  Martin’s  work.  Introduce 
the  term  biography.  Have  the  pupils  consider  why  this  is  an  important  form  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Point  out  that  some  biographies  are  written  as  stories,  but  that  the  important 
things  they  say  about  the  people  are  true.  Guide  pupils  to  realize  that  the  author  of 
Mungo  Martin’s  biography  made  up  the  conversations  between  Mungo  and  his  fam¬ 
ily— but  that  the  description  of  his  village,  his  training,  and  his  achievements  report 
known  facts. 

Finding 

evidence 

Have  the  pupils  look  for  evidence  that  the  selection  tells  the  story  of  a  real  person. 
They  should  find  evidence  in  the  illustrations,  in  the  details  included  (dates,  familiar 
places,  institutions,  etc.),  and  in  the  language  and  style  of  the  presentation.  The 
careful,  factual  description  of  the  setting,  the  people,  and  their  customs  suggests  a 
truestory  ratherthan  fiction. 

Selection  2 

(b)  “To  Become  a  Champion”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:Section1, 
pages  62-67 
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(i)  Vocabulary:  Remind  the  pupils  that  specialized  areas,  such  as  sports,  have  a 

distinctive  vocabulary.  Write  athlete,  champion,  competitor  on  the  chalkboard.  Have 
the  words  identified  and  defined  from  pupil  experience.  Ask  the  pupils  as  they  read 

Cause-effect 

relationships 


Compare 
styles  of 
biographical 
writing 


Write  a 
report 


Time 

schedule 


Autobiog¬ 

raphy 


Interview — 
biography 


to  look  for  other  words  that  are  frequently  associated  with  sports  events.  Following 
the  reading  build  a  chalkboard  list,  including  such  words  as  performance,  com¬ 
peting,  championship,  gymnastics,  Olympic  Games. 

Have  the  pupils  define  the  words,  from  their  reading  and  their  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  If  they  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing  any  of  them,  direct  their  application  of 
word  perception  skills.  If  necessary  use  the  dictionary  for  pronunciation. 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  read  page  62  as  an  introduction 

to  “To  Become  a  Champion.”  Ask:  What  must  an  athlete  expect  to  do  if  he  wants  to 
become  a  champion?  What  does  he  gain  from  becoming  a  champion? 

Chart  the  answers  on  the  chalkboard  in  the  following  pattern: 

Causes  Effect— Cause  Effect 

practice - champion  athlete - satisfaction 

Have  the  pupils  read  and  talk  about  the  achievements  of  each  athlete  in  turn.  At 
the  end  of  each  section  have  a  chart  composed,  similar  to  the  one  above,  to  record 
specific  details  about  each  of  the  five  athletes.  Be  sure  pupils  recognize  that  being  a 
champion,  while  it  is  the  effect  of  certain  personal  qualities  and  practices,  in  turn  be¬ 
comes  the  cause  of  further  effects. 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Have  the  pupils  recognize  that  “To  Become  a 

Champion”  includes  five  brief  biographies  of  Canadians.  Have  them  compare  the 
style  the  author  chose  to  use  in  writing  of  these  athletes  with  the  style  chosen  to  tell 
the  story  of  Mungo  Martin.  Compare  the  functions  of  the  illustrations  in  the  two 
selections. 

B.  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  17. 

2.  Encourage  pupils  who  have  a  favorite  athlete  to  write  a  report  patterned  on  those  in 
“To  Become  a  Champion,”  which  outlines  the  athlete’s  training  and  achievement.  (This 
will  probably  require  some  reading  for  background  information.) 

3.  Have  pupils  who  take  part  in  individual  or  team  competitions  outline  their  prac¬ 
tice  schedule  and  compute  the  amount  of  time  per  season  spent  in  practice  and  competi¬ 
tion. 

4.  Talk  with  the  pupils  about  general  areas  of  information  included  in  a  biography,  such 

as  appearance,  interests,  and  so  on.  Introduce  the  term  autobiography  and  have  each 
pupil  write  hisown.  Qr 

Have  the  pupils,  as  a  group,  develop  a  set  of  “interview  questions”  based  on  the  selected 
categories.  Then  have  each  group  member  interview  a  classmate  and  write  a  biography 
based  on  the  interview  and  his  previous  knowledge  of  his  classmate. 
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BLOCK  6 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  understand  figurative  language  and  to 

form  sensory  impressions 

Lesson  10:  page  D  34  (“Steam  Shovel”) 

Lesson  1 1 :  page  D  35  (“Horse-Chestnut  Time”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Understanding  sentence  meaning  (idiom) 

and  forming  sensory  impressions 
Lesson  8:  page  C  17 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages 40-43 

Oral  Reading 
Lesson  3:  page  C  70 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Phonetic  analysis — review  letters 

that  represent  various  sounds 
Lesson  40:  page  B  76 
Practice  Strategies:  page  1 8 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  135 

II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

Theme:  Poetry  A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

expresses  how 
a  person 

feels.  1.  DISCUSSION:  Introduce  the  theme,  using  the  poem  “Spring”  on  page  70.  Tell  the 

pupils  the  poem  is  written  just  as  if  the  author  is  speaking  to  you  and  telling  you  how  he 
feels.  Read  the  poem  to  the  pupils.  Then  give  them  time  to  read  it  silently,  at  least  twice. 
Ask  them  where  they  think  the  writer  spends  most  of  his  time  and  how  he  feels  about  this 
in  the  spring.  Have  them  talk  briefly  about  the  things  that  could  call  him  out-of-doors. 
Contrast  these  with  the  exuberant  spring  activities  of  children,  to  bring  out  the  quiet  mood 
of  the  poem.  Have  individuals  read  it  oral ly. 

Have  the  pupils  talk  of  poetry  as  a  means  of  expressing  their  own  feelings.  Perhaps 
individuals  will  be  able  to  give  examples  of  poems  that  seem  to  speak  for  them. 
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2.  WRITING: 


Group  writing 


Individual 

writing 


(i)  Have  the  pupils  note  again  that  the  poem  “Spring”  makes  you  think  that  the  auth¬ 
or  is  just  talking  to  you  about  how  he  feels  in  spring.  Suggest  that  they  write  a 
similar  poem  about  the  present  season.  Ask  each  pupil  to  give  a  sentence  or 
phrase  telling  how  he  feels  about  the  season,  or  about  what  he  wants  to  do  in 
this  season.  Record  these  on  the  chalkboard.  Then  have  the  group  arrange  the 
contributions  in  appropriate  sequence.  They  may  decide  to  combine  some,  add  to 
some,  or  shorten  some.  They  will  probably  want  to  experiment  with  different  ar¬ 
rangements,  not  only  of  the  lines  themselves,  but  of  words  within  lines,  before 
they  are  satisfied.  Encourage  them  to  read  their  work  aloud,  to  test  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  choice  and  arrangement  of  words.  Then  encourage  them  to  make 
more  adjustments,  if  necessary. 

Do  not  encourage  attempts  to  write  in  rhyme.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  form 
of  writing  and  not  likely  to  succeed  as  a  group  effort. 

(ii)  Following  the  group  composition,  have  the  pupils  choose  a  favorite  season  or 
holiday  and  write  individual  poems,  using  the  same  technique. 


3  READING:  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1, 

“Pete  at  the  Zoo,”  pages  68-69 
“Beauty,”  page  71 
“Growing  Up,”  pages  72-73 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selections: 

“Pete  at  the  Zoo” 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  twice,  silently.  Then  tell  them  to  try  to  picture 
the  elephant  showing  off  for  the  children  during  the  day.  Ask  them  to  picture  the 
elephant  all  alone  in  the  zoo  at  night,  as  you  read  the  poem.  Ask  them  to  think 
about  how  the  zoo  (a)  sounds,  (b)  looks  during  the  day  and  at  night. 

Ask:  How  does  Pete  feel  about  night? 

Why  do  you  think  he  chose  the  elephant  to  wonder  about? 

“Beauty” 

Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  is  beautiful.  (Probably  they  will  list  only  things 
they  see.) 

Tell  them  to  listen  as  you  read  a  poem  in  which  an  Indian  girl  tells  what  she 
thinks  is  beautiful.  Read  “Beauty.” 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently. 
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Ask.  How  does  the  author’s  idea  of  beauty  differ  from  yours? 
What  things  does  she  like  to  see?  to  hear? 

What  does  the  last  stanza  mean? 

Who  does  it  make  you  think  of? 


Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  again  and  try  to  picture  the  things  mentioned  in 
the  first  verse;  hear  the  sounds  of  the  second;  think  of  a  person  who  fits  the  last. 

Read  the  poem  again  to  the  group. 

“Growing  Up” 

Tell  the  pupils  to  read  the  poem  and  to  picture  the  child  as  a  seven-year-old  and 
as  a  ten-year-old.  Do  the  artist’s  illustrations  help  or  hinder  each  pupil’s  own  mental 
picture?  Would  the  pupils  have  drawn  the  boy  as  the  artist  did? 

Then  ask: 

What  games  did  the  boy  play  when  he  was  seven? 

Why  didn’t  the  tigers  see  him ? 

Why  couldn’t  the  rocks  hide  him  when  he  got  older? 

Do  you  suppose  all  the  tigers  have  really  left  the  “magic  forestry  place”? 

What  do  you  suppose  the  child  does  at  picnics  now  that  he’s  older? 

Read  the  poem  to  the  group. 

Have  each  pupil  choose  his  favorite  of  the  three  poems  and  prepare  it  for  read¬ 
ing  orally. 
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BLOCK  7 


Theme: 
Individuals 
must  face 
their 

responsibilities 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  Toapply  previously  taught  sk  i  I  Is 

Lesson  12:  page  D  36  (“Augustus  Goes  South”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Application  and  review  of  previously  taught  skills 

Lesson  9:  page  C  18 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages 44-50 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Vocabulary  development 

Lesson  27:  page  B  50 
Practice  Strategies:  pages  1 9 

b)  Phoneticanalysis — review syllablesand  accent 
Lesson  41 :  page  B  78 

Practice  Strategies:  page  18 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  137 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  DISCUSSION:  Use  the  essays  “Mungo  Martin:  Totem  Carver”  and  “To  Become  a 

Champion”  to  introduce  the  discussion.  Have  the  pupils  recall  the  demand  made  on  the 
individuals  by  art  and  sports.  Have  each  group  member  tell  what  he  would  like  to  do  when 
he  grows  up  and  what  he  thinks  will  be  required  of  him  in  his  chosen  role.  (Remind  pupils 
that  a  good  report  is  clear,  concise,  organized;  and  allow  them  time  to  think  out  their 
ideas.) 

Guide  the  group  to  recognize  that  most  jobs  require  not  only  careful  training  but,  as 
well,  certain  personal  qualities  such  as  interest,  punctuality,  dedication,  courage,  friend¬ 
liness,  and  so  on. 

Pupils  might  also  discuss  their  present  role  as  students,  considering  the  demands  of 
the  role  and  their  responsibility  to  meet  those  demands. 
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Individual 

writing 


(iii)Have  the  pupils  name  an  individual  whose  work  they  admire  (someone  they 
know  personally;  or  hockey  players,  astronauts,  etc.,  met  through  TV  or  reading) 
andtell  howthey  feel  that  individual  meetsthe  requirements  of  his  job. 

In  the  first  six  units,  pupils  have  written  group  compositions  in  various  forms 
(chart,  poem,  biographical  sketch,  diary,  narrative).  Have  them  choose  the  ap¬ 
propriate  form  for  their  individual  writing  and  be  prepared  to  tell  why  they  chose 
that  form. 


2.  WRITING: 

( i )  My  responsibilities  as  a  student  to  myself  and  my  class. 

(ii)  My  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  (Smith)  family. 


3.  READING:  “Eskimo  Boy”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1,  pages  74-95 


(i)  Vocabulary:  Direct  attention  to  the  pronunciation  key  in  the  dictionary  in 

Practice  Strategies  and  help  the  pupils  to  learn  the  pronunciation  of  the  Eskimo 
words. 

This  story  is  long  and  contains  many  words  that  are  likely  unfamiliar  to  your 
pupils.  Do  not  spoil  the  story  by  concentrating  on  words.  Pupils  should  be  able  to 
share  in  Ivik’s  experience  without  understanding  precisely  the  meaning  of  every 
word.  Following  the  reading,  however,  do  check  both  their  use  of  context  to  recog¬ 
nize  word  meanings  and  their  understanding  of  key  words,  by  questioning  about  a 
limited  number  of  words  such  as: 


nourishing 

sinews 

edible 

shaft 


(page76) 

(page79) 

(page82) 

(page82) 


tactics 

pursue 

fatal 

modest 

exhausted 


(page83) 
(page  84) 
(page86) 
(page86) 
(page  86) 


emaciated 

rigid 

ferocious 

mutual 


(page  86) 
(page  89) 
(page92) 
(page94) 


(il)  Interpreting  the  selection:  During  and  following  the  reading  of  “Eskimo 

Boy”  have  the  pupils  consider  questions  that  require  the  application  of  a  variety  of 
interpretation  skills.  As  the  pupils  talk  about  the  story,  note  the  interpretation  skill 
required  to  answer  any  question  that  causes  difficulty.  Since  the  style  of  writing  is 
quite  difficult  and  the  situations  described  are  unfamiliar,  most  pupils  should  read 
the  story  in  sections,  as  indicated,  and  talk  about  the  ideas  presented  in  each  part. 
Superior  readers  should  be  able  to  read  the  entire  story  with  only  one  interruption.  It 
is  probably  advisable  to  have  them  stop  at  the  end  of  Part  A  (as  noted  below  under 
“suggested  questions”)  and  discuss  the  setting  of  the  story.  They  should  not  only 
understand  the  predicament  Ivik  is  in,  but  should  have  noted  the  unusual-  language 
patterns— the  use  of  the  present  tense  where  we  would  ordinarily  use  the  past  tense 
and  the  use  of  the  pronoun  “one”  rather  than  “I”  or  “he”. 
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Part  A: 
Pages  74-75 
(to“...the 
mainland.”) 


Part  B: 

Pages  75-78 
(to  “And  so 
Ivik  goes  off.”) 

Part  C: 

Pages  78-80 


Part  D: 
Pages  82-84 


Part  E: 
Pages  86-89 


Part  F: 
Pages  90-95 


For  all  other  pupils,  the  teacher  should  read  the  first  part  of  the  story  aloud  and 
discuss  the  setting  and  the  language  patterns,  before  pupils  do  any  silent  reading.  If 
some  pupils  have  great  difficulty  with  the  reading,  treat  the  lesson  as  a  listening  les¬ 
son  and  read  the  entire  selection  to  them. 

Suggested  questions: 

Where  was  Ivik’s  family?  Who  were  the  members  of  his  family? 

Why  was  it  so  important  that  someone  get  to  the  mainland? 

How  has  the  weather  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  food  near  the  island? 

What  is  probably  the  real  cause  of  the  family’s  problem? 

Why  is  it  decided  that  Ivik  shall  go  to  the  mainland? 

How  do  you  know  that  Ivik’s  family  has  had  little  food  for  a  long  time? 

What  else  have  they  had  to  do  without? 

What  will  Ivik  eat  on  his  journey? 

How  does  Grandfather  feel  this  will  help? 

What  details  tell  you  that  Ivik  has  learned  his  lessons  well? 

What  mistake  did  he  make? 

Why  did  Ivik  not  notice  the  bear  sooner? 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  now? 

Why  was  the  bear  more  dangerous  than  is  usually  the  case  in  winter? 

Why  was  it  especially  dangerous  for  Ivik  to  attempt  to  kill  a  polar  bear? 

How  did  Ivik  feel  (a)  when  he  first  saw  the  bear;  (b)  when  he  realized  what  the  bear 
could  mean  to  his  family;  (c)  after  he  wounded  the  bear? 

Why  does  Ivik  feel  confident  that  he  can  kill  the  bear? 

Why  did  the  bear  hesitate  before  pursuing  him? 

What  saved  Ivik? 

Why  was  it  dangerous  for  Ivik  to  fall  asleep? 

Why  couldn’t  he  stay  awake? 

What  does  Ivik  dream  as  he  lies  half  awake? 

Why  does  it  hurt  him  so  to  move? 

Why  should  he  get  up  and  move  around? 

What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  to  Ivik? 

How  does  the  men’s  bear-hunt  differ  from  Ivik’s? 

How  does  Ivik  show  his  excitement? 

Why  doesn’t  Ivik  describe  his  struggle  with  the  bear? 

How  did  the  men  learn  what  had  happened? 

Reread  the  sentence  in  which  Ivik  explains  how  he  happened  to  meet  and  kill  the 
bear.  What  does  this  tell  you  about  him? 

Suppose  the  hunters  had  not  arrived  when  they  did.  What  do  you  think  Ivik  would 
have  done? 
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Language 

reflects 

culture 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Talk  briefly  about  the  language  of  the  story. 

Pupils  should  recognize  that  by  using  the  distinctive  Eskimo  manner  of  speaking,  the 
author  helps  to  establish  the  setting  of  the  story.  Some  students  may  recognize,  as 
well,  that  Ivik’s  manner  of  speaking  reflects  his  character  and  his  culture. 

Talk  with  the  group  about  what  they  learned  of  the  Eskimo  people  as  they  read 
the  story.  Have  them  consider  particularly  the  author’s  use  of  conversation  to  reveal 
character  and  customs. 

Illustration 

Why  did  the  artist  choose  this  form  of  drawing  to  illustrate  the  story?  Of  what 
do  these  illustrations  remind  the  pupils?  (Eskimo  soapstone  sculpture) 

B.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  20-21. 

Write  a 
paragraph 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  paragraph  relating  how  Ivik  faced  his  responsibilities  as  “man 
of  the  family.”  Have  them  show  both  how  they  knew  Ivik  had  been  preparing  for  this  role 
fora  long  time  and  what  was  required  of  him,  other  than  knowledge  and  skill. 

Discussion 

3.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  this  question:  Was  Ivik  really  as  calm  and  matter-of-fact  about 
his  responsibilities,  his  danger,  and  his  achievement  as  his  words  and  behavior  would 
suggest? 

Comparing 
(related  to 
Listening 

Lesson  12  and 
Comprehension 
Lesson  9) 

4.  Mardee  (“The  Stolen  Sleigh  Ride,”  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1,  Lesson  9), 
Augustus  (“Augustus  Goes  South,”  Listening  Lesson  12),  and  Ivik  were  brave — each  in  a 
particular  way.  Have  the  pupils  compare  the  dangers  that  the  children  faced  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  handled  the  situations. 

Comparing 

5.  Have  a  small  group  of  pupils  discuss  the  following  problem:  Was  Ivik’s  adventure  more 
like  Mako’s  (“Ghost  of  the  Lagoon”)  or  Billy  Topsail’s  (“The  Giant  Squid”)? 

6.  Ivik  feels  that  the  most  important  thing  an  Eskimo  boy  can  say  is,  “One  has  driven  his 
spear  into  a  bear.”  Have  the  pupils  write  a  list  of  statements  they  would  be  proud  to 
make. 

Interpreting 
a  poem 

“Dearth  and  Plenty”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  1,  page  96 

Tell  the  pupils  that  in  the  days  when  the  Eskimos  were  entirely  dependent  on  hunting 
and  fishing  for  their  food,  they  often  went  for  long  periods  with  very  little  to  eat— then  re¬ 
joiced  when  a  successful  hunt  brought  them  abundance.  Have  them  recall  the  desperate 
plight  of  Ivik’s  family  and  the  importance  of  the  bear  to  them.  Clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “dearth”  and  “plenty”  in  relation  to  this  situation. 
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Tell  the  pupils  to  listen  as  you  read  the  poem  "Dearth  and  Plenty”  and  imagine  that 
it  is  Ivik’s  grandfather  speaking  as  he  sees  Ivik  and  the  hunters  coming  with  food.  Read 
the  poem  twice;  then  havethe  pupils  read  itsilently. 

Ask: 

What  ideas  did  the  author  use  to  make  us  feel  how  hard  times  had  been? 

What  (i)  sights,  (ii)  sounds,  (iii)  smells  produce  a  happier  mood? 

Does  the  poet  show  the  same  acceptance  of  good  and  bad  as  Ivik’s  family  did?  How 
do  you  know? 

Reread  the  poem. 


BLOCK  8 

I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  become  aware  of  purpose  in  listening 

Lesson  13:  page  D  41 

To  discriminate  between  fact  and  fiction 

Lesson  14:  page  D  42 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Purposeforreading 

Lesson  10:  page  C  19 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages51-52 

Distinguishing  fact  and  fiction 
Lesson  1 1 :  page  C  20 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  53-57 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Structural  analysis— compound  words, 

contractions, 
root  words,  and 
affixes 

Lesson  51 : page  B  94 
Lesson  52:  page  B  96 
Practice  Strategies:  page  22 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  138 
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INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme: 

Family 

cooperation 

helps  to  solve 

problems. 

Discussion 

skills 


Group  writing 


NOTE:  The  Language  Units  in  Blocks  8-13  are  related  to  the  selections  in  Section  II 
“Person  to  Person’’  of  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  The  themes  for  discussion  and  of  the  read¬ 
ing  selections  focus  on  aspects  of  individuals  relating  to  and  understanding  other 
individuals. 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  Talk  with  the  group  about  the  purposes  of  discussion.  Stress  that  a 

discussion  provides  an  opportunity  for  several  people  to  share  their  knowledge  and  ideas 
about  a  particular  topic.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  through  discussion  it  is  possible  to  com¬ 
bine  the  ideas  of  a  number  of  people  to  develop  a  clearer  understanding  or  a  new  point  of 
view.  Consider  the  fact  that  this  is  one  way  of  looking  for  a  solution  to  a  group  problem 
since  it  gives  everyone  a  chance  to  present  his  point  of  view  and  to  question  the  points 
made  by  others.  Have  pupils  recognize  that  questioning  and  evaluating  ideas  and  state¬ 
ments  made  by  other  group  members  is  an  important  part  of  a  discussant’s  role.  Develop 
pupils’  ideas  about  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  discussants. 

Develop  a  list  of  comments  about  discussion  to  summarize  what  the  pupils  have  said. 
Forexample: 

During  a  discussion  we  should  learn  from  each  other,  so  it  is  important  that  everyone 
contribute. 

We  should  listen  carefully  to  what  others  say  so  that  we  can  add  our  ideas  without 
repeating  points  already  given. 

Suggest  that  the  pupils  try  to  apply  the  principles  about  discussion  that  they  have  out¬ 
lined.  Give  them  the  topic:  Family  cooperation  helps  to  solve  problems.  Have  the  pupils 
share  experiences  that  they  feel  relate  to  the  topic.  (If  necessary,  give  an  example  such  as 
cooperating  to  set  up  a  TV  schedule  that  allows  each  family  member  to  see  some  of  his 
favorite  programs.) 

Pupils  should  decide  whether  the  examples  they  give  really  show  cooperation,  and  if 
cooperating  solved  the  problem. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  guide  the  pupils  in  evaluating  their  behavior  during  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  thetermsthey  set  out. 

2.  WRITING:  Guide  the  pupils  to  realize  that  the  summary  they  made  of  the  principles 

of  good  discussion  included  both  the  qualities  of  good  discussion  behavior  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  they  are  important,  and  also  that  in  using  this  as  a  guide  to  evaluate  their  dis¬ 
cussion,  they  needed  only  the  characteristics  of  good  discussion.  Have  them  revise 

their  comments  to  form  a  checklist  they  can  use  in  evaluating  their  own  discussions. 

For  example: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  member  of  the  group  to  participate. 
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Keep  the  list  relatively  short.  Have  the  pupils  select  6  or  7  key  items.  (You  may 
wish  to  make  a  poster  of  the  checklist  and  post  it  where  pupils  can  refer  to  it  readily.) 

3  READING:  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  II, 

pages  4-14 

(i)  Vocabulary:  The  vocabulary  of  this  selection  is  relatively  easy.  If  pupils  ex¬ 

perience  difficulty  recognizing  or  understanding  any  of  the  words,  direct  their  use  of 
the  appropriate  phonic,  structure,  and  context  clues.  But  reassure  the  pupils  that  it  is 
natural  for  a  reader  to  “skip”  a  word  that  is  not  immediately  recognizable.  However, 
the  good  reader  checks  on  those  unknown  words  when  he  finishes  a  selection.  En¬ 
courage  the  pupils  not  to  spend  too  much  time  trying  to  decipher  a  single  word  while 
reading;  tell  them  to  jot  the  word  down  quickly  and  then,  when  they  have  finished, 
to  try  to  figure  it  out  or  use  the  dictionary. 

(Ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Read  the  introduction  on  page  4  to  the  pupils. 

Direct  attention  to  the  date  on  which  the  first  airplane  flew  and  mention  that  the 
incident  they  will  read  about  took  place  some  years  earlier,  when  the  Wright  brothers 
were  children.  Allow  time  for  the  entire  selection  to  be  read. 

Following  the  reading,  point  out  that  this  selection,  like  “Mungo  Martin:  Totem 
Carver,”  is  a  biography  in  the  sense  that  it  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  real  person. 
Ask  how  the  two  biographies  differ.  Pupils  should  note  that  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper” 
tells  of  only  a  short  period  in  the  lives  of  the  Wright  brothers,  while  “Mungo  Martin: 
Totem  Carver”  tells  of  his  whole  life.  But  they  should  also  note  that  “Get  It  Right  on 
Paper”  is  told  as  a  story,  while  “Mungo  Martin:  Totem  Carver”  is  a  much  more  fact¬ 
ual  report.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  reasons  why  a  biography  might  be  written  as  a 
story. 


Distinguishing 
fact  from 
fiction 


Where  do  you  suppose  the  author  got  the  information  to  write  this  story? 

What  would  he  be  able  to  learn  about  the  Wright  family?  (Pupils  should  mention  de¬ 
tails  such  as  the  children’s  names  and  ages,  Susan  Wright’s  interests  and  education, 
Mr.  Wright’s  occupation,  and  so  on.) 

Think  of  the  story  up  to  the  point  where  it  started  to  snow.  What  parts  do  you  think 
the  author  made  up? 

What  are  the  most  important  ideas  in  that  part  of  the  story  (observing  the  birds’ 
flight,  the  boys’  early  interest  in  flying,  their  mother’s  interest  in  their  ideas)? 

Do  you  think  the  author  made  these  up? 


Note:  If  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  is  being  used  in  the  class,  you  may  want  to  use 
only  a  few  of  these  questions  and  spend  more  time  on  “Extending  Interpretation.”  See 
page  xiii  of  the  Introduction  to  this  Source  Book. 

Have  the  pupils  recognize  that  parts  of  the  story  have  undoubtedly  been  made 
up  by  the  author  but  that  the  key  facts  are  likely  true. 

Guide  their  thin  king  with  questions  such  as  the  following: 
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Central 

character 


Guide  the  pupils  to  recognize  that  a  biographer  may  develop  a  story  setting  for 
his  key  ideas,  but  the  ideas  themselves  should  be  accurate.  (That  the  Wright  family 
was  on  a  picnic  on  a  particular  day  is  not  important.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
boys  were  curious  about  a  bird’s  flight  and  made  careful  observations  under  their 
mother’s  direction.) 

Follow  a  similar  pattern  of  questioning  related  to  the  building  of  the  sleigh  and 
to  the  race. 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation: 

Ask:  Who  is  the  most  important  person  in  the  story? 

Why  do  you  think  so? 

Why  do  you  think  the  author  of  a  book  about  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  made 
Susan  Wright  the  most  important  person  in  his  story? 

How  does  he  make  her  important? 

“Get  It  Right  on  Paper”  is  just  one  chapter  from  the  book,  The  Wright  Brothers.  If 

you  read  the  whole  book,  do  you  think  Susan  Wright  would  be  the  main  character? 

Why  would  the  author  change  his  emphasis? 

Have  the  pupils  reread  the  last  paragraph  of  the  selection  and  consider  its  signifi¬ 
cance. 

B.  ACTIVITIES 


Root  words, 

suffixes, 

endings 


Relevant 

details 


Relating  a 

personal 

experience 


1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  23-24. 

2.  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper”  uses  many  words  that  have  suffixes  and  endings.  Put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  pupils  write  the  root  word  of  each.  Then  have 
them,  wherever  possible,  add  a  different  suffix  or  ending  to  each  root,  to  form  a  new 
word. 


straggling 

thoughtfully 

lightest 

realized 


satisfied 

fiercely 

shrewdly 

runners 


grabbed 

nodded 

travelling 

amazement 


3.  Have  the  pupils  think  about  Kate’s  role  in  the  story.  Ask  them  to  go  through  the  story 
and  list  all  the  details  that  reveal  her  relationship  with  her  brothers.  Have  them  suggest  a 
reason  for  the  author’s  giving  Kate  an  important  place  in  his  story. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  description  of  the  picnic  and  then  write  of  similar  exper¬ 
iences  with  their  own  families.  Have  them  include  a  family  activity,  something  observed 
during  it,  a  question  raised,  and  the  resulting  discussion. 
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BLOCK  9 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  become  aware  of  purpose  in  listening 

Lesson  1 5:  page  D  44 

To  follow  the  development  of  ideas  in  a  discussion 
Lesson  16:  page  D44 

To  recognizeemotional  reactions 

Lesson  17:  page  D  47(“Dan  Hobbsand  the  Falling  Star”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Purpose  for  reading 

Lesson  12:  page  C  21 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages 58-62 

Sensing  emotional  reactions 

Lesson  13:  page  C  22 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages 63-67 

Oral  Reading 

Lesson  4:  page  C  71 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Usingthecontext 

Lesson  5:  page  B  17 

Practice  Strategies:  page  25 

Lesson  6:  page  B  14 

b)  Phonetic  analysis— accent,  schwa  sound 

Lesson  42:  page  B  79 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  139 
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II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme:  You 
have  to  know 
people  to 
understand 
them. 


Individual 

writing 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  To  introduce  the  theme  you  might  read  to  the  pupils  the  first  four 

paragraphs  of  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper”  (PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  II,  pages  4-14).  Ask  if 
they  agree  with  the  neighbors’  impression  of  Susan  Wright  and  the  way  she  treated  her 
children.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  her  neighbors  apparently  didn’t  realize  that  when  Mrs. 
Wright  worked  and  played  with  her  children,  she  also  taught  them  many  things.  Ask  for 
evidence  from  the  story  to  show  that  the  children  were  not  being  spoiled — and  then  have 
the  pupils  consider  why  the  neighbors  had  a  mistaken  impression. 

Have  pupils  give  examples  from  their  own  experience  of  situations  in  which  they 
have  misunderstood  a  person  because  they  didn’t  really  know  the  person.  The  discussion 
should  lead  to  the  conclusion,  “You  have  to  know  people  to  understand  them.” 

Refer  pupils  to  the  discussion  checklist  they  developed  in  Block  8.  Ask  them  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  discussion. 


2.  WRITING:  Have  the  pupils  write  about  an  incident  in  which  they  misunderstood 

someone. 

Before  they  write,  talk  with  them  about  the  ideas  that  should  be  included,  and 
make  suggestions  about  writing  style.  For  example:  The  topic  might  be  most  effectively 
presented  in  the  first  person.  Pupils  should  recall  that  when  a  writer  chooses  to  use  the 
first  person,  he  must  also  decide  to  whom  he  will  address  his  story  and  use  an  appro¬ 
priate  style  of  language.  (They  may  remember  that  “Padgett’s  Pooch”  was  addressed 
to  one  of  the  gang  and  used  the  conversational  style  of  the  gang.)  They  must  also  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  explain  the  incident  to  the  person  misunderstood  or  to  someone  else 
and  must  consider  howthis  will  influencethe  writing. 

Consider  the  details  that  are  important  to  the  reader.  Be  sure  the  pupils  recognize 
that,  since  the  focus  is  on  the  misunderstanding,  the  writer  should  concentrate  on  the 
details  that  led  to  misunderstanding. 


3  READING:  “A  Test  for  Taller  Taylor,”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  II, 

pages  16-23 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  If  this  is  not  a  familiar  idea  to  your  pupils,  provide 

some  information  about  Natural  Science  Schools.  Have  the  pupils  study  the  title  and 
think  about  possible  meanings  of  the  title  in  the  “science  school”  context;  then  read 
theentire selection  silently. 
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Emotional 
reactions 
and  motiva¬ 
tions  of 
story 

characters 


Evaluate  the 
believability 
of  the  story 


Following  the  reading,  ask  questions  that  direct  attention  to  the  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  and  the  motivations  of  the  story  characters. 


Suggested  questions: 

What  was  Taller  Taylor’s  test?  Did  he  pass  it? 

Why  did  the  boys  want  to  test  him?  (Encourage  pupils  to  think  of  the  boys’  emotional 
response  to  Taller— (annoyance,  jealousy,  and  so  on)  rather  than  merely  to  note  de¬ 
tails.) 

Why  do  you  think  Taller  accepted  the  challenge? 

Why  did  the  girls  get  involved?  (bring  out  Ann’s  nervousness,  and  their  curiosity) 

How  did  the  girls  feel  as  they  made  their  way  towards  the  barn?  as  they  went  inside? 
How  do  you  think  Taller  felt  when  Jessie  crashed  into  the  harness? 

How  did  Ann  feel  as  she  fled  from  the  horse?  How  do  you  think  the  horse  felt? 

How  did  Taller  feel  as  he  calmed  the  horse?  Why  was  he  able  to  manage  her?  How 
does  he  feel  about  his  achievement? 

Why  do  you  think  Taller  had  always  played  tricks  on  the  other  children?  Do  you  think 
this  will  change  now? 


(ii)  Vocabulary:  Following  the  reading,  talk  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  res¬ 

olutely  and  dormitory  (page  17).  Pupils  should  realize  that  the  context  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  clear  meaning  for  either  word.  For  example,  resolutely  obviously  tells  how 
Ann  felt — but  nervously  would  fit  the  context  equally  well.  Have  the  pupils  use  a  dic¬ 
tionary  to  check  the  meaning.  Then  discuss  whether  the  precise  meaning  of  this  word 
is  essential  to  understanding  the  story.  Similarly,  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word 
dormitory  and  decide  if  the  meaning  obtained  from  context  is  adequate  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  story. 


(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  extent  to  which  the 

author  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  believable  story.  Use  questions  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  true  story? 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  story  that  could  possibly  happen?  Why? 

(In  answering  this  question  have  the  pupils  consider  aspects  of  the  setting  and  the 
plot  that  are  realistic  and  believable  and  also  details  that  detract  from  the  credibility 
of  the  story.) 

Do  the  people  in  the  story  seem  real? 

(Have  the  pupils  think  about  the  way  the  children  talk  and  act  and  have  them  decide 
if  the  children’s  behavior  is  consistent  with  what  is  known  of  each  child  and  with 
what  might  be  expected  of  this  particular  group.) 
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B.  ACTIVITIES 


Interesting 
use  of  words 


Detail 


Interpreting 
a  poem 


1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  26 

2.  The  author  of  “A  Test  for  Taller  Taylor”  uses  many  interesting  verbs.  Direct  pupils’  at¬ 
tention  to  several  of  these.  For  example: 

whipped  out  of  bed 
blinked  from  tree  to  tree 
burrowed  into  her  pillow 

Have  the  pupils  find  others.  (Dolly  was  blundering,  pounding  behind  her,  racketing 
over  the  floor,  and  so  on.) 

Then  have  them  (a)  write  the  author’s  sentence,  using  a  more  common  verb  (as  “got 
out  of  bed”)  and  compare  the  effect;  and  (b)  write  a  sentence,  using  the  verbs  they  found 
in  the  story,  to  show  the  more  usual  meaning  of  the  verbs  (for  example,  “I  whipped  cream 
for  the  pie  ”). 

3.  Write  these  sentences  on  the  board.  “Jessie  grabbed,  lost  her  balance  and  fell  with  a 
clatter  of  buckles  and  leathers.  Some  pails  went  racketing  over  the  concrete  floor.  And  then 
the  whole  barn  seemed  to  explode.” 

Tell  the  pupils  to  imagine  both  that  someone  took  a  picture  of  the  barn  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  and  that  they  were  able  to  sit  and  study  the  picture.  Have  them  list  as  many  things 
as  possible  that  they  think  they  would  see. 

When  this  has  been  completed  point  out  that  the  people  who  were  actually  on  the 
scene  would  not  have  time  to  notice  all  the  things  that  happened.  Have  the  pupils  write  a 
T  beside  things  Taller  would  likely  notice,  J  beside  those  Jessie  would  notice,  and  A  beside 
the  ones  Ann  would  notice. 

“Some  People”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  II,  pages  24-25 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently,  then  read  it  to  them. 

Discuss  why  the  book  designer  used  such  different  lettering  on  each  page. 

Talk  briefly  about  the  meaning  of  each  verse.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  Susan 
Wright  and  decide  which  verse  describes  her.  Ask  why  people  who  talked  with  her  often 
had  “thoughts  as  thick  as  fireflies.”  Have  them  try  to  name  other  people  about  whom  they 
have  read  who  seem  to  have  the  same  qualities  (Mardee’s  grandmother  in  “The  Stolen 
Sleigh  Ride”;  Ivik’s  grandfather  in  “Eskimo  Boy”;  Laura’s  mother  in  “DeepWater”). 

Ask  pupils  to  try  to  think  of  people  they  have  read  about  who  make  thoughts  “shrivel 
up”  (for  example,  from  this  book,  Jenny  in  “Jenny’s  Four  Seasons”,  Mr.  Steinke  in  “Pad¬ 
gett’s  Pooch”;  from  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES,  Mr.  Smith  in  “Fly  Away,  Peter”). 
Talk  briefly  about  how  people  make  you  feel  “tired  inside.”  Consider  possible  reasons  for 
people  to  act  that  way.  How  should  we  react  to  them? 

Reread  the  poem. 

Have  some  pupils  read  it  orally. 
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BLOCK  10 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  follow  points  of  view  in  a  discussion 

Lesson  18:  page  D  49 

To  form  sensory  impressions  and  to  recognize  mood 

Lesson  19:  page  D  53  (“Death  In  White”) 

Lesson  20:  Page  D  55  (“Wild  Animals”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Purpose  for  reading 

Lesson  14:  page  C  25 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages 68-78 

Following  directions 

Lesson  15:  page  C  26 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages 79-80 

Forming  sensory  impressions 

Lesson  1 6:  page  C  27 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages81-86 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Phonetic  analysis — review  vowels 

Lesson  43:  page  B  83 

Practice  Strategies:  page  27 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  141 
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II 


INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme: 

Sharing  and 
companionship 
make  most 
situations 
better 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  DISCUSSION:  Introduce  the  discussion  by  having  pupils  talk  about  classroom 

activities  they  prefer  to  do  in  groups  rather  than  alone.  Have  them  give  reasons  for  prefer¬ 
ring  group  work.  They  will  probably  mention  such  things  as  being  able  to  divide  the  worK 
load,  shared  responsibility,  liking  to  talk  things  over,  and  so  on.  Have  them  consider  out- 
of-school  situations  in  which  they  do  things  with  other  people  (family,  clubs,  teams,  play 
groups,  and  so  on),  and  try  to  decide  why,  in  some  situations,  they  seek  out  other  people. 
They  might  also  consider  times  when  they  particularly  want  to  be  with  others  rather  than 
on  their  own. 

Since  the  pupils  will  likely  bring  a  rather  similar  background  to  this  discussion,  there 
may  be  a  tendency  for  individuals  to  repeat  points  already  given.  Stress  the  importance  of 
listening  carefully  to  other  group  members  and  adding  ideas  to  contributions,  rather  than 
repeating  them. 


2.  READING:  “The  Family  Under  the  Bridge”—  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  II, 

pages  26-33 

(i)  Vocabulary:  There  are  a  number  of  words  in  the  story  that  are  important  in 

establishing  the  setting. 

The  words  hobo,  tramp,  Paris,  Seine,  should  be  introduced  to  the  pupils’  oral  vo¬ 
cabulary  before  their  reading  begins. 

The  meanings  of  most  of  the  following  words  should  be  developed  in  relation  to 
the  context  and  illustrations,  as  the  pupils  read,  and  should  be  checked  during  the 
discussion:  quay,  barge,  cobbled,  bridge  tunnel,  niche,  pushcart,  concrete. 

Understanding  Armand’s  use  of  starlings  (page  26),  appealing  (page  32)  and 
fledglings  (page  32)  is  essential.  Discuss  his  meaning,  following  the  reading.  Ensure 
first  that  pupils  understand  the  literal  meaning  of  starling  and  fledgling.  Have  them 
infer  the  reason  for  Armand’s  choice  of  these  terms  to  refer  to  the  children. 

Other  words  such  as  cowered,  meandered,  indignantly,  garlanded,  implored, 
charity,  poverty  are  less  essential  to  understanding  the  story  but  provide  good  op¬ 
portunities  for  you  to  check  pupils’  ability  to  use  structure  and  phonic  clues,  to  dis¬ 
cover  pronunciation  of  words,  and  to  use  context  for  meaning.  If  necessary,  have  pu¬ 
pils  use  the  dictionary  pages  in  Practice  Strategies. 
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(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  story  tells  of  an  old  tramp 

named  Armand  who  lived  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Have  them 
study  the  illustration  on  page  27  while  you  read  the  first  four  paragraphs  to  them. 


Forming 

sensory 

impressions 

Talk  about  the  setting  of  the  story.  Encourage  pupils  to  visualize  the  old  city,  the 

Seine  with  its  bridges— and  Armand.  Did  the  artist  help  you  to  visualize  the  setting? 

What  was  the  artist  trying  to  do? 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  read  the  rest  of  page  26  and  page  28  as  far  as  "...  ill-fitting 
look  of  poverty”  and  to  picture  the  changing  scene  as  Armand  arrived  at  his  winter 
home.  Following  the  reading  you  might  have  the  pupils:  (a)  describe  what  Armand  saw 
as  he  neared  the  bridge;  (b)  pantomime  his  reaction;  (c)  describe  what  he  saw  next; 

(d)  describe  what  happened  when  the  dog  arrived. 

Have  the  pupils  cite  details  used  by  the  author  to  clarify  the  picture  that  con¬ 
fronted  Armand  when  he  pulled  down  the  canvas.  Consider  why  he  referred  to  the 
children  as  “starlings.” 

Have  thepupilscompletethestory,  reading  silently. 

Use  the  same  procedure  as  above,  having  pupils  talk  about  the  pictures  created 
by  the  author  and  noting  key  words  and  phrases  she  used.  They  might  consider  par¬ 
ticularly  the  scene  as  Armand  set  up  his  room;  the  meal;  the  bridge  at  night. 

Visualize 
the  setting 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Discuss  the  importance  of  being  able  to  picture 

settings  and  events  clearly  when  reading  about  an  unfamiliar  place.  Consider,  too, 
why  an  author  must  describe  his  setting  more  carefully  when  it  is  unfamiliar  to  his 
readers. 

Aptness  of 
title 

Have  the  pupils  relate  the  title  of  the  story  to  its  development.  Who  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  character  in  the  story?  What  meaning  might  the  author  intend  the  title  to  have? 

(Some  pupils  may  feel  that  the  title  is  accurate,  suggesting  Armand  becomes  part  of 
the  family.) 

Character 

Have  the  pupils  discuss  this  question; 

What  do  you  learn  about  Armand  and  his  way  of  life  as  you  read  the  story? 

Then  direct  attention  to  the  sentences: 

“Then  a  sly  look  crossed  his  weather-beaten  face. 

Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  take  these 
appealing  fledglings  out  on  the  street  with  him. 

No,  indeed!  He  had  a  splendid  idea.” 

Have  the  pupils  consider  what  Armand’s  idea  is  likely  to  be,  and  decide  whether 
he  is  really  a  friend  to  the  children.  (If  the  pupils  have  trouble  inferring  Armand’s 
intentions,  remind  them  that  Armand  is  a  tramp,  and  ask  how  he  would  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.) 

Encourage  interested  children  to  follow  the  adventures  of  Armand  in  the  book 

The  Family  Under  the  Bridge  (from  which  these  chapters  are  taken). 
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3.  WRITING 


Group  writing 


Evaluate 

writing 


Individual 

writing 


Discussion 


Character 


Dramatize  a 
conversation 


(i)  Have  the  pupils  recall  their  discussion  of  the  theme,  “Sharing  and  companion¬ 
ship  make  most  things  better”;  and  then  suppose  that  Armand  had  been  a  member 
of  the  discussion  group  before  he  metthe  family.  Have  them  suggest  and  record,  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  discussion  that  Armand  might  have  made. 

Have  the  pupils  evaluate  what  has  been  written  from  two  points  of  view: 

Does  each  idea  expressed  correspond  to  what  we  know  of  Armand’s  way  of  life 
and  his  attitudes? 

Is  each  idea  expressed  in  the  language  style  that  Armand  customarily  used? 

Comment  briefly  on  the  importance  of  writing  in  such  a  way  that  both  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  idea  reflect  the  character  of  the  person  speaking. 


(ii)  Have  each  pupil  write  one  or  two  contributions  Armand  might  have  made  to  the 
discussion  if  he  had  participated  some  time  after  he  shared  his  home  with  the  children. 
Have  individuals  present  their  work  to  the  group  for  evaluation  in  terms  of  suitability 
of  language  and  ideas.  (Note  that  pupils  may  differ  considerably  in  their  feelings 
about  possiblechanges  in  Armand’sattitude.) 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  28. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  whether  or  not  this  story  could  happen  in  their  community.  Per¬ 
haps  they  also  will  feel  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  could  possibly  happen 
in  Paris  today. 

3.  The  children’s  mother  appears  in  the  story  only  briefly,  but  the  perceptive  reader  learns 
a  good  deal  about  her.  Have  the  pupils,  working  in  groups  of  three,  talk  about  the  kind  of 
person  she  is  and  then  write  a  brief  summary  of  their  ideas.  Have  them  list,  following  the 
summary,  the  evidence  on  which  they  based  their  ideas. 

4.  The  author  mentions  some  advantages  that  Armand  sees  in  his  way  of  life  and  some 
disadvantages  that  the  children’s  mother  sees.  Your  pupils  can  probably  think  of  more 
points  on  each  side.  Give  them  time  to  think  of  these  and  then  have  them  dramatize  a  con¬ 
versation  in  which  Armand  and  the  mother  debate  the  merits  of  life  under  the  bridge. 
Have  the  group  evaluate  the  conversation,  deciding  the  degree  to  which  each  participant 
stayed  “in  character.” 
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Interpreting 
a  poem 

“Get  Up  or  You’ll  Be  Late  for  School,  Silly”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME: 

Section  II,  pages  34-35 

Read  the  title  of  the  poem,  commenting  on  the  probable  familiarity  of  the  expression 
to  most  of  the  pupils.  Have  them  identify  the  speaker  and  describe  the  situation  in  which 
the  expression  is  sometimes  used  with  them. 

Read  the  poem  while  the  pupils  listen.  Have  them  compare  the  situation  in  the  poem 
with  similar  ones  in  their  own  homes  when  they  have  to  be  coaxed  to  get  up. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently  at  least  twice. 

Ask  why  they  think  the  boy  ducked  back  into  bed  when  he  heard  his  mother  (or  father) 
coming. 

If  the  pupils  have  decided  the  speaker  is  the  boy’s  mother,  have  them  decide  whether 
she  is  most  like  Laura’s  mother  in  “Deep  Water,”  Susan  Wright  in  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper,” 
or  the  mother  in  “The  Family  Under  the  Bridge.”  They  should  support  points  of  view  with 
details  from  the  poem. 

Talk  about  the  probable  tone  used  by  the  speaker  in  the  poem.  Ask  the  pupils  how  the 
author  has  created  a  light,  teasing  tone.  (They  should  note  the  repetitive  pattern,  the  regu¬ 
lar  rhythm,  the  short  words,  and  the  comments  of  the  speaker.) 

Have  individual  pupils  prepare  the  poem  for  oral  reading. 
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BLOCK  11 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  follow  directions 

Lesson  21 :  page  D  57  (“A  T reasure  Hunt”) 

Practice  Strategies:  page  31 

To  recognizethe  main  idea 
and  the  relationship  of  details 
tothe  main  idea 

Lesson  22:  page  D  58  (“The  Weather”) 

(“Make  Your  Own  Cloud") 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Rate  of  Reading 

Lesson  17:  page  C  28 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages87-88 

Understanding  detail  and  main  idea 

Lesson  18:  page  C  28 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages89-91 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Phonetic  analysis — multisyllabic  words;  accent 
Lesson  44:  page  B  85 

Practice  Strategies:  page  29 

Lesson  45:  page  B  86 

Practice  Strategies:  page  30 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  142 
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II 


INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme: 
People  are 
different. 


Interpreting 
a  poem 
“Ann” 


Group 

writing 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  Read  the  poem  “Ann”  (page  39)  to  the  pupils.  Ask  why  the  speaker 

wishes  that  Ann  would  stay  home.  Ask  how  they  think  Ann  feels  about  playing  with  the 
speaker.  Point  out  that  Ann  and  the  speaker  are  different  individuals  who  like  to  do  differ¬ 
ent  things.  Have  the  group  discuss  various  ways  in  which  people  are  different  (for  exam¬ 
ple:  interests,  abilities,  appearance,  size,  age,  manner,  etc.).  Have  the  pupils  conclude 
their  discussion  by  deciding  how  important  such  differences  are.  Is  it  good  for  people  to 
be  different  or  would  it  be  better  if  all  people  were  the  same? 

2.  READING:  “People  Are  Different”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  II,  pages 

36-37 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Immediately  following  the  discussion  have  pupils 

read  “People  are  Different”  and  decide  whether  or  not  the  title  states  the  main  idea  of 
the  selection. 

Following  the  reading  have  the  pupils  (a)  state  the  main  idea  of  the  selection, 
(b)  give  the  details  used  to  support  the  main  idea,  (c)  compare  the  ideas  brought  out 
in  the  class  discussion  and  decide  whether  the  selection  summarizes,  extends,  or  con¬ 
tradicts  the  class  discussion. 

Have  the  pupils  study  the  photographs  that  illustrate  this  selection.  Ask:  What 
kinds  of  differences  are  shown  in  these  photographs?  Are  these  the  kinds  of  differ¬ 
ences  that  Mr.  Wells  and  Tom  were  discussing?  Which  kind  do  you  think  is  more 
important.? 

Have  the  pupils  read  silently  while  you  reread  “Ann”  to  them.  Be  sure  they  rec¬ 
ognize  “people  are  different”  as  the  main  idea  of  the  poem. 

Direct  attention  both  to  the  author’s  technique  of  alternating  relatively  neutral 
statements  about  Ann  and  to  the  games  played,  using  statements  suggesting  the 
speaker’s  scorn  (lines  3,  6,  9,  12-13,  17-18,  22-23,  26,  29-30).  Talk  briefly  about  con¬ 
veying  the  speaker’s  attitude  through  the  oral  reading  of  these  lines. 

Have  pupils  prepare  one  verse  of  the  poem  and  read  it  orally  to  the  group. 

Discuss  whether  the  speaker  in  the  poem  would  agree  with  Tom  that  life  is  more 
interesting  when  people  are  different. 

3.  WRITING:  Point  out  that  the  poem  “Ann”  gives  the  speaker’s  point  of  view  about 

Ann,  but  doesn’t  give  Ann’s  attitude  to  the  speaker.  Have  the  group  write  a  similar  poem, 
from  Ann’s  point  of  view.  Suggest  that  it  parallel  the  poem  “Ann”  as  closely  as  possible 
in  both  form  and  ideas.  For  example,  the  title  should  name  the  speaker;  the  first  two  lines 
should  describe  her  preference  in  dress;  the  third  line  what  she  rejects;  and  so  on. 

As  the  group  works,  from  time  to  time  have  the  poem  read  orally  so  that  the  group  can 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  language  and  the  rhythm  of  their  writing. 
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BLOCK  12 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  understand  time  relationships 

Lesson  23:  page  D  59  (“Canny”) 

To  recognize  fanciful  stories 
Lesson  24:  page  D  61 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Recognizing  relationships— time 

Lesson  19: page  C  30 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages 92-102 

Distinguishing  fact,  fiction,  and  fancy 
Lesson  20:  page  C  32 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  103-106 
Oral  reading 

Lessons  5  and  6:  pages  C  71  -C  72 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Using  the  dictionary 

Lesson  17:  page  B  33 
Practice  Strategies:  page  32 

Lesson  18:  page  B  35 
Practice  Strategies:  page  32 

b)  Spelling:  page  B 142 

II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

Theme:  A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Friendship 

1.  DISCUSSION:  Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  word  friendship  and  the  dictionary  de¬ 

finition:  the  state  of  being  friends.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
their  own  experience. 
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Group  writing 


Recognizing 
relation¬ 
ships — time 


Distinguish¬ 
ing  fact 
and  fancy 


2.  WRITING:  Point  out  that  it  is  often  possible  to  express  a  very  complicated  idea  in 

a  very  brief  way.  Ask  each  pupil  to  think  of  one  thing  that  represents  friendship  to  him. 

Write  as  the  opening  sentence  of  the  composition:  Friendship  is  many  things.  Then 
list  pupil  statements  of  whatfriendship  means.  List  them  in  random  order  and  then  have 
pupils  study  and  organize  the  statements.  They  may  feel  that  some  of  the  ideas  can  be 
combined  or  that  someare  repetitive  and  should  be  dropped. 

Have  pupils  consider  the  range  of  ideas  expressed.  They  may  decide  that  they  need 
to  add  others  so  that  the  complete  composition  expresses  the  many  facets  of  friend¬ 
ship. 


3  READING:  “The  Canoe  in  the  Rapids”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  II, 

pages  40-49 

(i)  Vocabulary:  Provide  the  pronunciation  for  the  names,  Frangois  Ecrette  and 

Sylvain  Gagnon,  before  pupils  begin  reading. 

Remind  pupils  not  to  interrupt  their  reading  for  too  long  to  “figure  out”  an  un¬ 
known  word;  they  should  jot  it  down  and  return  to  it  when  they  have  finished  reading 
this  amusing  story. 

To  check  pupils’  application  of  word  perception  skills,  after  the  reading  of  the 
story  have  the  following  words  pronounced  and  defined:  hazy  (page  45),  apologetic 
(page  45),  resolutely  (page  45),  companion  (page  45),  plied  (page  46),  churning 
(page  47).  In  each  case  have  the  root  word  identified. 

(Ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Give  pupils  time  to  read  the  entire  selection 

silently.  Encourage  them  to  read  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  enjoy  the  amusing 
language  and  situations. 

Use  just  a  few  questions,  such  as  the  following,  to  check  the  understanding  of 
time  relationships.  If  the  pupils  have  difficulty,  review  Comprehension  Lesson  19. 

How  long  had  the  two  men  been  out  on  the  traplines? 

How  much  of  a  headstart  did  Sylvain  Gagnon  have  when  they  ran  from  the  bear? 
How  was  he  able  to  escape? 

How  long  did  Frangois  stay  up  in  the  tree? 

How  long  did  he  sleep? 

How  long  was  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  to  the  end? 

Did  Sylvain  expect  to  see  Frangois  so  soon?  How  do  you  know? 

Have  the  pupils  decide  whether  this  story  could  be  true.  Then  have  them  identify 
parts  that  are  realistic.  Guide  them  to  recognize  that  a  writer  often  sets  the  stage  for 
a  story  using  realistic  details  and  then  introduces  a  highly  improbable  element  that 
lets  the  reader  know  he  is  dealing  with  a  fanciful  situation. 

Be  sure  pupils  distinguish  between  this  type  of  writing  and  stories  such  as  “Get¬ 
ting  It  Right  on  Paper”  in  which  the  author  weaves  facts  about  real  people  into  a  fic¬ 
tional  but  possible  story. 
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Characteris- 
ticsof  humor 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Ask  the  pupils  what  made  the  story  amusing  to 

them.  Write  their  answers  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  them  study  the  responses  and 
classify  them  under  such  headings  as:  Language,  Characters,  Situations. 

Evaluate 

illustration 

Briefly  discuss  the  illustrations. 

Ask:  How  do  you  classify  this  kind  of  drawing? 

Do  you  think  it  fits  the  style  of  writing  and  the  story?  Why  or  why  not? 

Character 

assessment 

Ask:  What  kind  of  person  was  Sylvain  Gagnon? 

How  do  you  know? 

How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  Francis  was  able  to  get  past  the  rapids  with¬ 
out  Gagnon’s  help? 

(Pupils  should  recognize  that  the  boastful  Gagnon  had  convinced  his  partner  that 
their  success  was  due  to  Gagnon’s  prowess— but  probably  made  a  habit  of  leaving 
things  to  Frangois,  as  he  did  in  this  situation;  in  reality,  Frangois  was  the  skilled 
member  of  the  team.) 

Comparing 

Direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  author  wrote  this  story  and  “The  Family 
Under  the  Bridge.”  Have  them  compare  the  two  stories  under  the  following  head¬ 
ings:  setting,  characters,  style  of  writing. 

Dramatizing 

B.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  33.  This  page  is  a  short  biography  of  the  author,  Natalie 
Savage  Carlson,  and  lists  some  of  her  books  that  the  pupils  may  wish  to  find  in  the  library. 
Note  that  there  is  no  exercise  with  this  page;  have  the  pupils  read  it  for  information  only. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  recall  the  boastful  nature  of  Sylvain  Gagnon.  Then  divide  the  group 
into  smaller  groups  and  have  each  group  dramatize  the  scene  as  Sylvain  arrives  at  the  trad¬ 
ing  post  and  describes  how  the  bear  attacked  as  he  and  Frangois  sat  by  the  campfire. 

Choice  of 
vocabulary 

3.  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  selection  and  list  words  and  phrases  the  author  uses  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  water  and  its  movement.  Then  have  each  think  of  a  lake,  stream,  or  pool  with 
which  he  is  familiar  and  write  a  list  of  words  or  phrases  he  might  use  in  describing  it.  (You 
may  feel  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  picture  of  a  body  of  water  that  contrasts  with  the  fast¬ 
flowing  river  in  the  story.) 

Summarizing 

4.  Have  the  pupils  study  the  Contents  pages  of  Sections  1  and  II  of  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME 
and  list  the  stories  they  have  read  in  which  water  plays  a  prominent  part.  For  each  story, 
have  them  tell  what  body  of  water  (ocean,  river,  etc.)  is  involved  and  its  role  in  the  story, 
and  briefly  describe  the  body  of  water. 

Description 

5.  Natalie  Savage  Carlson  describes  how  the  bear  walked:  He  walked  slowly  on  all  fours, 
shuffling  from  this  paw  to  that  paw,  and  from  that  paw  to  this  paw.  Talk  with  the  pupils 
about  how  aptly  this  describes  the  bear’s  movement.  Then  have  each  pupil  choose  three 
familiar  animals  and  write  a  descriptive  sentence  that  tells  how  each  one  moves. 

Compare 

6.  Have  the  pupils,  working  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  discuss  and  compare  Frangois 
Ecrette  and  Dionisio  (“A  Hero  by  Mistake,”  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1). 
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BLOCK  13 


Theme: 
Membersof  a 
family  help 
each  other. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

To  apply  various  listening 
skills  in  interpreting  a  selection 
Lesson  25:  page  D  63  (“Our  Beautiful  Wild  Horses”) 

Reading  a  play;  reviewand  application 
of  previously  taught  skills 
Lesson  21:  page  C  32 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  107-121 

a)  Application  and  testing  of  word 
recognition  skills 
Lesson  62:  page  B  1 1 2 
Practice  Strategies:  pages  34-35 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  143 

II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  DISCUSSION:  Write  the  theme  on  the  chalkboard.  Write  the  following  story  titles 

on  slips  of  paper  and  have  each  group  member  draw  one:  Padgett’s  Pooch,  Deep  Water, 
Ghost  of  the  Lagoon,  Mungo  Martin:  Totem  Carver,  Eskimo  Boy,  The  Family  Under  the 
Bridge. 

Instruct  each  pupil  to  think  about  the  story  named  on  his/her  slip  of  paper  in  relation 
to  the  theme  on  the  chalkboard,  and  report  his  ideas  briefly  to  the  group.  (Allow  time  for 
the  pupils  to  think  out  their  ideas  before  reporting.) 

Then  have  the  group  compare  their  own  experiences  with  those  reported.  The  pupils 
will  probably  feel  that  the  stories  deal  with  more  dramatic  situations  than  they  ordinarily 
experience.  Point  out  that  writers  usually  choose  these  situations  because  they  are  more 
interesting  to  read  about,  but  be  sure  the  pupils  realize  that  the  stories  also  include  many 
small  instances  of  family  cooperation.  (Although  the  focus  in  “Eskimo  Boy”  is  on  Ivik’s 
journey  to  get  food  for  his  family,  the  support  he  and  his  grandfather  offer  each  other  is 
important  background.) 


A.  LISTENING 


B.  COMPREHENSION 


C.  WORD  STUDY 
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Sensing  emo¬ 
tional  reactions 

Drawing 

conclusions 

Making 

inferences 

Understanding 

cause-effect 

Forming  sens¬ 
ory  impressions 


Sensing  emo¬ 
tional  reactions 

Making 

inferences 


2.  READING:  “Andalusa  and  the  Bear”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  II,  pages 

50-63 

(i)  Vocabulary:  Before  the  reading,  tell  the  pupils  that  because  the  story  is  about 

a  family  who  operate  a  circus,  they  should  expect  to  encounter  specialized  vocabu¬ 
lary  related  to  circus  life. 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  watch  for  unfamiliar  words  as  they  read  and  to  try  to  figure 
out  the  meaning  from  context.  Ask  them  to  be  prepared,  when  they  have  finished  the 
reading,  to  present  several  of  these  unfamiliar  words  to  their  group  and  to  explain 
how  they  figured  out  the  meaning  of  each.  If  pupils  do  not  find  an  adequate  number 
of  words  that  are  unfamiliar,  ask  them  the  meaning  of  adjacent  (page  50),  dejectedly 
(page  53),  cautiously  (page  57),  restrained  (page  58),  fragment  (page  59) 
muzzle  (page 59). 

Have  them  also  note  any  words  for  which  they  cannot  figure  out  the  meaning; 
and  following  the  reading,  have  the  group  work  together  to  look  for  context  clues  to 
the  word  meanings. 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Guide  pupils  in  setting  a  purpose  for  reading, 

then  allow  them  time  to  read  the  whole  story  silently. 

Following  the  reading,  encourage  them  to  talk  about  the  ideas  presented.  Use 
questions  that  require  the  use  of  a  variety  of  interpretation  skills.  If  pupils  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  any  question,  note  carefully  the  interpretation  skill  required  to  answer  it 
and,  where  necessary,  plan  to  review  the  relevant  lessons. 

Suggested  questions: 

How  does  each  of  the  circus  people  feel  about  the  bear  when  the  story  begins? 


Why  does  each  have  such  a  different  attitude? 


What  do  you  learn  about  Andalusa  from  her  first  conversation  with  the  bear? 

List  the  series  of  events  that  led  to  Andalusa’s  “great  idea.” 

Think  of  Andalusa  stepping  out  of  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Think  what  she 
would  hear  and  what  she  could  see.  (Read  to  the  pupils  from  page  57  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  beginning  “Lion  smell . .  .’’and  ending  “. .  .in  the  moonlight.” 

How  would  you  have  felt  if  you  had  been  in  Andalusa’s  place  when  she  went  outside 
late  at  night?  How  did  she  feel? 

Why  was  Andalusa  successful  in  getting  the  bear  to  eat? 
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Sensing  emo¬ 
tional  reactions 

How  did  Andalusa  seem  to  feel  when  she  was  trapped  in  the  cage  with  the  bear? 
How  do  you  think  she  really  felt? 

Making 

inferences 

Why  did  Hester  spank  Andalusa? 

Drawing 

conclusions 

Why  do  you  think  Andalusa  was  determined  to  make  the  bear  eat? 

Character 

development 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Point  out  that  Andalusa  was  the  most  important 

person  in  the  story,  that  the  plot  developed  the  way  it  did  because  of  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  she  was.  List  the  following  incidents  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  group  de¬ 
cide  what  each  told  about  Andalusa’s  character. 

— the  opening  of  the  story  when  the  group  stood  around  the  bear’s  cage 

— Andalusa’s  first  conversation  with  the  bear 

—suppertime 

— bedtime 

—her  plan 

—coaxing  the  bear  to  eat 
—in  the  bear’s  cage 
— waking  up 
—the  spanking 

Have  the  pupils  discuss  this  problem:  The  author  of  ‘‘Andalusa  and  the  Bear” 
built  her  story  around  a  problem  that  had  to  be  solved.  Because  Andalusa  was  the 
kind  of  person  she  was,  the  author  developed  a  particular  solution.  Suppose  instead, 
Andalusa  had  been  just  like  Ann  (page  38).  What  possible  solution  could  she  have 
found  for  the  problem? 

Individual 

writing 

3.  WRITING: 

Have  the  pupils,  working  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four,  compare  the  development 
of  the  theme,  Members  of  a  family  work  together,  in  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper,”  and  in 
“Andalusa  and  the  Bear.”  Then  have  individual  pupils  write  paragraphs  telling  which 
family  they  prefer,  and  give  reasons  for  their  choices. 

B.  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  36-38.  These  pages  help  pupils  to  develop  skill  in  writing 
a  play  from  a  story.  Pupils  will  enjoy  this  activity  more  and  learn  more  from  it  if  they  work 
together  in  small  groups  of  two  or  three. 
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2.  Have  the  pupils  reread  “Alive  and  Free’’  (COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I,  page  16) 
and  then,  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four,  discuss  the  differences  between  the  author’s 
attitude  towards  animals  and  Andalusa’s.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  express  their  support 
for  one  or  the  other. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  think  about  the  story  and  then  list  evidence  from  the  story  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  Andalusa  will  be  a  success  in  the  family  circus  when  she  is  a  little 
older. 


“O  Canada!’ —PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  pages  4-7 


Have  the  pupils  turn  to  Section  III  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME  and  note  the  title  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Have  them  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Community.”  What  kind  of  selections 
would  they  expect  to  find  in  this  section?  Allow  the  pupils  to  read  through  the  Contents 
on  page  3.  Which  selections  can  they  identify  immediately  as  being  about  “people  living 
together”? 

Ask:  Why  is  “O  Canada!”  a  suitable  opening  selection  for  this  section? 

Allow  the  pupils  time  to  look  at  the  photographs,  and  encourage  discussion  on  the 
artist’s  choices.  Are  they  representative  of  all  sections  of  Canada?  Can  pupils  identify  the 
locale  of  any  of  them?  What  places  might  the  pupils  have  included? 

Ask:  Why  are  the  words  for  “O  Canada!”  in  both  French  and  English? 

Tell  the  pupils  that  “O  Canada!”  was  first  written  in  French  and  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  on  June  24,  1880;  that  in  1908  the  English  version  was  written.  Point  out  that 
the  English  version  is  not  a  translation  of  the  French,  but  new  words  set  to  the  same  tune. 

Pupils  are  probably  all  familiar  with  the  first  stanza  of  “O  Canada!”  but  may  not  have 
thought  deeply  about  its  meaning.  Talk  with  them  about  the  meaning,  stressing  how  we  all 
may  “stand  on  guard.” 

If  pupils  do  not  know  the  second  and  third  stanzas  read  them  to  the  group  and  discuss 
their  meaning.  Have  individual  pupils  read  them  orally. 

Have  the  pupils  relate  the  pictures  to  the  text  and  decide  the  extent  to  which  they  gave 
atrue  picture  of  our  country. 

Have  the  pupils  learn  and  sing  all  three  stanzas  of  “O  Canada.” 

Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  38-39. 
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BLOCK  14 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  form  sensory  impressions 

Lesson  26:  page  D  66  (“Noise”) 

To  draw  conclusions 

Lesson  27:  page  D  67  (“Redruff,”— Part  1 ) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Forming  sensory  impressions 

Lesson  22:  page  C  33 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  122-124 

Drawing  conclusions 

Lesson  23:  page  C  35 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES:  pages  125-127 

Lesson  24:  page  C  36 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES:  pages  128-129 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Using  the  dictionary 

Lesson  19:  page  B  38 

Practice  Strategies:  pages  40-41 

Lesson  20:  page  B  39 

Practice  Strategies:  pages  40-41 

Lesson  24:  page  B  45 

Practice  Strategies:  pages  42-43 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  144 
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II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

NOTE:  The  Integrated  Language  Units  of  Blocks  14-20  are  related  to  the  selections 
in  “Community”,  Section  III  of  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  The  themes  for  discussion  and  of 
the  reading  selections  are  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to 
society. 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1 .  DISCUSSION:  Before  the  discussion,  to  provide  background,  have  the  pupils  read 

page  44  of  Practice  Strategies.  (This  page  explains  the  term  “pollution”  and  provides 
examples  of  various  kinds  of  pollution.) 

To  introduce  the  discussion  use  a  local  situation  (playground,  park,  schoolyard,  road¬ 
side,  shopping  centre)  in  which  the  public  is  responsible  for  debris  on  public  property. 
Have  the  pupils  talk  about  the  responsibility  for  the  pollution  and  for  the  clean-up. 

Since  this  is  a  topic  on  which  all  pupils  likely  will  be  anxious  to  contribute,  stress 
(a)  the  importance  of  allowing  everyone  to  have  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  discussion, 
and  (b)  the  importance  of  building  on  previous  contributions.  To  prevent  pupils  becoming 
so  involved  in  thinking  about  their  own  contributions  that  they  don’t  listen  thoughtfully  to 
the  ideas  of  others,  have  each  contributor  begin  by  showing  how  his  idea  relates  to  the 
previous  one. 


2  READING:  “Who  is  Marjorie  McWhirter?”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III, 

pages  8-17 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  The  question  in  the  title  gives  the  pupils  a  purpose 

for  reading.  Have  them  read  the  first  three  paragraphs  and  then  stop  to  talk  about 
Marjorie.  Let  them  suggest  the  kind  of  person  she  is  and  talk  about  how  the  author 
has  made  them  aware  of  Marjorie’s  personality.  Have  them  try  to  visualize  her  from 
the  text  and  relate  their  mental  image  tothe  illustration. 

Point  out  that,  while  they  now  have  some  idea  who  Marjorie  is,  they  don’t  yet 
know  why  that  question  was  used  as  the  story  title.  Allow  time  for  them  to  complete 
the  reading  of  the  story. 

Note:  If  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  is  being  used  in  the  class,  you  may  want  to  use 
only  a  few  of  these  questions  and  spend  more  time  on  “Extending  Interpretation.”  See 
page  xiii  of  the  Introduction  to  this  Source  Book. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  react  to  the  ideas  presented  in  the  story.  After  talking 
briefly  about  the  plot  development,  ask:  Why  did  Marjorie  take  such  a  strong  stand 
on  the  clean-up  of  the  river? 
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Guide  the  pupils  to  recognize  that  not  only  was  Marjorie  concerned  about  the 
problem,  her  personality  was  such  that  she  became  completely  involved  in  every¬ 
thing  she  did,  and  she  didn’t  mind  using  unconventional  methods  to  achieve  her 
ends.  (Contrast  her  approach  to  the  problem  with  that  of  the  other  children  in  her 
group.) 

Ask:  What  was  the  most  important  idea  in  the  story? 

Discuss:  Was  the  title  of  the  story  appropriate? 

(ii)  Extending  interpretation:  Point  out  that  because  the  author  felt  it  was 

important  that  the  reader  understand  Marjorie,  she  used  three  principal  ways  of 
showing  the  girl’s  character:  what  she  did;  what  she  said;  how  others  reacted  to  her. 
Write  these  on  the  chalkboard  as  headings.  Have  the  pupils  consider  each  story  event 
in  sequence  and  list  clues  to  Marjorie’s  character  under  the  appropriate  headings. 

When  this  is  completed,  have  them  summarize  by  composing  one  or  two  sen¬ 
tences  about  Marjorie. 

3.  WRITING:  Remind  pupils  of  their  discussion  of  pollution  in  their  community. 

Suggest  as  a  topic  for  writing:  “Does  our  community  need  Marjorie  McWhirter?” 
Encourage  them  to  consider,  in  their  group,  both  sides  of  the  problem  and  to  record 
their  ideas  by  completing  a  chart  such  as  the  following: 

Yes,  because  No,  because 

1.  1. 

2.  2. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Marjorie  had  a  knack  for  making  very  ordinary  school  assignments  turn  into  exciting 
occasions.  Have  your  pupils  choose  one  of  their  class  assignments  and  write  an  account 
of  how  Marjorie  would  handle  it. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  this  question:  “Was  Marjorie  responsible  for  the  council’s  dec¬ 
ision?”  (Be  sure  the  pupils  recognize  that  it  was  a  complicated  problem  and  many  factors 
played  a  part  in  the  decision.) 

3.  Have  the  pupils  prepare  a  bulletin  board  to  display  clippings  from  the  paper  about  local 
pollution  problems  and  clean-up  attempts.  Develop  the  idea  that  a  bulletin  board  display 
is  intended  to  communicate  a  message,  and  that  interesting  titles  and  captions  help  to 
catch  attention  and  to  communicate  an  idea.  Work  with  the  group  to  write  these. 

Have  pupils  watch  for  relevant  newspaper  reports  to  bring  for  the  display.  Expect  the 
person  submitting  a  clipping  to  be  prepared  to  present  the  contents  in  an  oral  summary  to 
the  group,  and  expect  the  other  group-members  to  keep  informed  so  that  they  can 
discuss  the  issue. 
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“Bam,  Bam,  Bam”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  page  18 

Write  the  word  demolition  on  the  chalkboard  and  be  sure  pupils  can  pronounce  it 
correctly.  Discuss  its  meaning  and  the  picturesthe  word  bringsto  mind. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently;  then  read  it  to  them. 

Talk  briefly  about  the  pictures  and  sounds  the  poem  creates.  Compare  with  the  men¬ 
tal  pictures  the  pupils  had  of  “demolition.”  Discuss  the  meaning  of  “steel  wrecking-ball.” 

Have  the  pupils  note  the  effect  of  the  short  lines  on  conveying  the  idea  of  the  poem, 
and  comment  on  the  author’s  use  of  words  such  as  slam,  zam,  bam,  pow,  zowie.  Discuss 
reasons  why  the  designer  chose  to  arrange  the  lines  as  they  are. 

Bring  out  the  feeling  of  hurry  as  well  as  the  destruction. 

Pupils  might  enjoy  planning  an  arrangement  for  choral  reading  of  the  poem. 


“Concrete  Mixers”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  page  19 


Tell  the  pupils  that  the  poet,  watching  a  row  of  concrete  mixers,  was  reminded  of 
elephants  and  wrote  her  ideas  in  a  poem.  Have  them  study  the  illustration  with  this  in 
mind.  Then  instruct  them  to  listen,  as  you  read  the  poem,  and  note  the  points  of  compar¬ 
ison  the  author  finds.  Read  the  poem  at  least  twice. 

Do  you  agree  with  the  poet  that  a  concrete  mixer  looks  like  an  elephant?  Consider 
each  of  the  first  four  sentences  in  turn.  Talk  about  the  meaning  of  each;  clarify  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  ponderous,  mahouts. 

Ask  the  pupils  why  they  think  the  author  changed  to  short  lines  near  the  end  of  the 
poem. 

Discussthe  meaning  of  the  lasttwo  lines. 

Reread  the  poem. 


“The  Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Elevator  Car”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III, 

pages  20-21 


Tell  the  pupils  that  they  have  read  two  serious  poems  about  building  in  the  city  and 
now  they  will  hear  a  nonsense  poem  about  something  that  happened  in  one  of  the  big  new 
buildings.  Read  “The  Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Elevator  Car.”  Have  the  pupils  read  it  silently. 

Talk  briefly  about  the  events  described  in  the  poem. 

Directattentiontothe  unusual  arrangement  of  the  second  stanza. 

Discuss  briefly  the  personification  of  the  elevator  car. 

Reread  the  poem. 

Have  pupils  preparethe  poem  for  oral  reading. 
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BLOCK  15 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  make  inferences 

Lesson  28:  page  D  70  (“Redruff,”— Part  2) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Making  inferences 

Lesson  25:  page  C  36 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  130-137 

Oral  reading 

Lessons  7  and  8:  page  C  73 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Phonetic  analysis— vowels 

Lesson  46:  page  B  87 

Practice  Strategies:  page  45 

b)  Vocabulary  development 

Lesson  28:  page  B  51 

Practice  Strategies:  page  46 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  146 
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II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  You  might  introduce  the  discussion  by  referring  to  the  work  of 

archeologists,  as  described  in  the  article,  “Archeology,”  Comprehension  Lesson  18 
(COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES,  page 89). 

Mention  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  for  archeologists  to  excavate  to  discover 
monuments  to  ancient  civilization.  If  possible,  provide  illustrations  of  some  of  the  more 
famous  monuments,  such  as  the  pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  Hadrian’s 
Wall,  Stonehenge.  Point  out  that  sometimes  such  remains  tell  modern  man  a  great  deal 
about  ancient  cultures,  at  other  times  they  baffle  him.  Refer  to  the  totem  poles  of  the 
Kwakiutl  Indians.  Pupils  should  readily  recognize  that  it  would  be  difficult,  from  the  poles 
alone,  for  an  archeologist,  ages  hence,  to  interpret  the  complex  symbolism  of  the  totems. 

Have  pupils  discuss  the  kinds  of  records  of  his  daily  life  that  ancient  man  left  and  how 
we  can  study  these  records  to  learn  of  his  civilization.  Have  the  pupils  think  about  the 
kinds  of  records  that  are  being  built  in  their  own  community  and  also  discuss  how  a  stu¬ 
dent,  a  thousand  years  from  now,  might  learn  about  the  way  in  which  we  lived. 

Have  them  classify  modern  records  under  such  headings  as  buildings,  tools,  art,  and 
so  on. 


2.  READING:  “Four  Boys  and  a  Dog”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  pages 

32-33 


(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  four  paragraphs. 

Be  sure  they  understand  the  terms  prehistoric,  Ice  Age,  archeologist.  Have  the  area 
located  on  a  map,  and  tell  the  pupils  that  the  background  photograph  on  pages  22-23 
isa  real  photograph  of  the  Dordogne  Valley  in  France  that  was  taken  in  1970. 

Allow  the  pupils  time  to  leaf  through  the  rest  of  the  selection  quickly.  Ask 
why  the  designer  chose  this  kind  of  type  and  what  significance  the  coloring  of  the 
pages  might  have.  Ask  also  what  effect  the  type  and  color  might  have  on  their  rate 
of  reading. 

Have  the  rest  of  the  story  read  silently. 

Following  the  reading,  talk  about  the  boys’  discovery  and  its  importance.  Pupils 
might  suggest  the  various  things  archeologists  could  learn  from  the  paintings,  but 
should  also  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  paintings  to  the  thousands  of  people 
who  have  gone  to  see  them. 
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Ask  the  pupils  how  they  can  tell  that  this  is  essentially  a  true  story.  Guide  them 
to  recognize  that  the  careful  recounting  of  facts  about  the  caves,  the  paintings,  and 
the  people  who  investigated  them  (both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  selection) 
set  the  stage  for  a  true  story.  Have  them  note  specific  details,  such  as  dates,  names  of 
places  and  people,  that  could  be  checked  for  authenticity.  (Some  pupils  may  have 
heard  of  or  read  aboutthe  paintings  in  other  sources.) 

Discuss  the  author’s  possible  reason  for  relating  the  incident  as  a  story  rather 
than  a  factual  report  of  the  discovery.  Encourage  pupils  to  express  a  preference  for 
one  or  the  other  way  of  presenting  informative  material. 

Have  the  pupils  look  carefully  at  the  illustrations.  Tell  the  pupils  that  these  are 
very  good  copies  of  the  actual  drawings  in  the  caves  and  also  that  the  backgrounds 
of  the  pages  look  exactly  like  real  photographs  of  the  walls  of  the  caves.  Challenge 
the  pupils  to  find  the  boys’  descriptions  of  the  animals  in  these  illustrations. 

(ii)  Extending  interpretation:  In  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  story,  ask  questions 

that  require  pupils  to  make  inferences.  Have  them  justify  their  answers  by  referring 
to  story  detail  and  to  their  own  background  knowledge.  If  they  experience  difficulty 
with  this  skill,  review  Comprehension  Lesson  4  (COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES, 
page  20). 

Suggested  questions: 

What  kind  of  feeling  is  there  among  the  boys? 

What  kind  of  boy  is  Marcel? 

Why  did  Simon  hurry  after  Marcel  when  he  went  into  the  cave? 

How  did  Marcel  show  he  recognized  his  responsibilities  as  the  oldest  of  the  boys? 

How  does  the  author  tell  you  that  the  paintings  are  very  lifelike? 

(iii)  Vocabulary:  Check  the  understanding  of  words  such  as  haunt  (page  24), 

definite  (pages  24),  ravine  (page  27),  uncanny  (page  28),  predicament  (page  29), 
vaulted  (page  29),  precipice  (page  29),  shaft  (page  30),  estimated  (page  33), 
heritage  (page  33). 

Have  the  pupils  recognize  that  in  some  cases  context  gives  a  very  specific  mean¬ 
ing  ( hole  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  shaft),  but  in  other  cases  the  meaning  must  be 
inferred  (heritage)  or  found  by  studying  a  whole  paragraph  (ravine). 


3.  WRITING 

Havepupilssupposethatthey  are  newspaper  reporters  for  the  local  paper  and  that 
they  visit  the  caves  while  on  holiday.  They  decide  to  write  an  article  about  the  caves 
and,  to  get  information,  they  plan  to  interview  Marcel  who  was  their  guide  on  the  tour 
of  the  caves. 
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Have  the  group  decide  what  aspects  of  the  cave  would  interest  readers  and  compose 
interview  questions  that  would  obtain  the  required  information.  Then  have  teams  of 
pupils  play  the  roles  of  Marcel  and  a  reporter  to  dramatize  the  interview. 

Then  have  each  pupil  write  the  report  he  would  send  to  his  paper.  Before  they  be¬ 
gin  writing,  remind  them  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  visited  the  caves,  and  so  should 
have  other  information  than  that  given  by  Marcel  in  the  interview. 

Following  the  writing,  ask  each  pupil  to  write  a  head  line  for  his  article. 

Have  them  check  their  own  writing,  using  the  following  questions: 

1 .  Have  you  told  the  things  that  will  interest  your  readers? 

2.  Have  you  started  with  something  that  will  catch  their  interest? 

3.  Have  you  written  clearly  so  that  your  readers  will  know  where  the  caves  are  and 

why  they  are  important? 

4.  Did  you  tell  your  readers  how  you  got  your  information? 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  47-48.  These  pages  contain  information  about  cave  and 
rock  paintings  that  have  been  discovered  in  other  places,  including  Canada.  Have  the 
pupils  read  the  article  and,  in  a  group  discussion,  compare  the  article  with  the  story  in 
their  reader. 

2.  “Four  Boys  and  a  Dog”  is  a  true  story.  “Behind  the  Green  Wall”(COMPREHENSION 
STRATEGIES,  pages  92-102)  tells  of  a  similar  incident  but  it  is  obviously  fiction.  Have  the 
pupils  reread  “Behind  the  Green  Wall”  and  then  discuss  why  one  is  readily  recognized  as 
true,  theother  as  fiction. 

3.  Have  interested  pupils  look  for  further  information  about  the  Lascaux  paintings  and 
report  to  the  class. 

4.  Have  the  group  discuss  the  probable  significance  of  the  paintings  to  the  painters 
themselves.  Have  them  discuss  what  might  be  painted  to  represent  the  life  of  their  com¬ 
munity  today.  Encourage  them  to  plan  and  paint  such  a  mural.  (Perhaps  some  of  the 
public  buildings  in  your  community  have  such  murals.  If  so,  these  could  be  a  focal  point 
for  the  discussion.) 
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BLOCK  16 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 


To  recognize  implied  meanings 


Lesson  29:  page  D  74  (radio  advertising) 

To  interpret  words  denoting  time  and  place 
Lesson  30:  page  D  75  (“Redruff,”— Part 3) 


B.  COMPREHENSION 


Recognizing  implied  meanings 


Lesson  26:  page  C  38 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  138-141 

Understanding  sentence  meaning- 
words  that  indicate  time 
Lesson  27:  page  C  40 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  142-145 


C.  WORD  STUDY 


a)  Phonetic  analysis— vowels 
Lesson  47:  page  B  88 


b)  Spelling:  page  B  147 
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Theme:  We 
need  time  to 
get  used  to 
newthings. 


Implied 

meanings 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  Introduce  the  discussion  by  referring  to  a  local  situation  in  which 

pupils  have  had  to  adjust  to  change.  (All  pupils  have  had  the  experience  of  adjusting  to  a 
new  classroom,  new  teacher,  etc.  In  some  situations  they  may  have  had  to  adjust  to  a 
change  in  school  regulations.  Some  may  have  had  experiences  such  as  moving  to  a  new 
area  or  having  to  become  accustomed  to  community  changes  in  bus  routes,  etc.) 

Direct  attention  to  things  as  opposed  to  situations.  Have  pupils  talk  about  things  they 
have  had  to  get  used  to,  ranging  from  new  toys  and  school  equipment  to  new  appliances, 
etc.,  at  home. 

Have  pupils  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  usually  worthwhile  to  make  the  effort  to  get 
used  to  the  new  and  different.  Encourage  a  recognition  that  in  most  cases  the  new  and 
different  soon  becomes  familiar  and  comfortable. 


2.  READING:  “Father’s  First  Automobile” —PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  pages 
34-41 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  whole  story  read  silently.  Talk  briefly 

about  the  story  events.  Have  the  pupils  relate  the  story  events  to  the  theme  by  noting 
the  response  to  the  car  made  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  children,  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  farmer. 

Discuss  the  question:  Who  do  you  think  would  have  most  trouble  getting  used 
to  the  automobile?  Why? 

Ask  questions  that  check  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  implied  meanings. 

Suggested  questions: 

Father’s  is  probably  the  first  automobile  in  town  but  the  author  doesn’t  actually  say 
so.  How  does  he  suggest  it  on  page  35? 

What  does  Mother  mean  when  she  says,  “Twenty  miles  an  hour!  That  is  perfectly 
dreadful!”?  What  would  your  mother  mean  if  she  said  this  about  a  car  trip? 

What  does  the  author  want  you  to  think  about  starting  the  car?  How  does  he  imply 
this? 

How  did  horses  react  to  trolley  cars? 

Does  Mr.  Marshall  understand  his  new  automobile?  How  do  you  know? 

Has  Mrs.  Marshall  changed  her  mind  about  the  car?  How  does  the  author  tell 
you  this? 
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Monologue 


(ii)  Vocabulary:  The  author  uses  a  number  of  words  not  commonly  used 

today — at  least  not  with  the  same  meaning.  Have  the  pupils  note  words  such  as  crank, 
dashboard,  trolley  car,  lantern,  and  define  them:  as  they  were  used  at  the  time  of 
this  story,  and  as  they  are  used  today.  What  does  newfangled  mean? 

Work  with  context  to  find  the  meaning  of  resounding  (page  35),  mystified  (page 
35),  reliable  (page  37),  intention  (page  38). 


3.  WRITING 

Have  the  pupils  imagine  that  they  have  a  brand  new  car— and  a  time  machine  that 
will  take  them  back  in  time  to  visit  Mr.  Marshall.  They  arrive  with  their  new  car  about 
a  month  after  Mr.  Marshall  got  his.  Just  as  they  stop  in  front  of  his  house,  he  remarks, 
“Well,  I’ve  finally  got  used  to  this  automobile.  I’ll  not  have  any  more  trouble  with  my 
driving.”  He  sees  the  new  car,  and  calls,  “What’s  that  you  have  there?” 

To  develop  smooth,  flowing  conversation  in  the  written  work,  have  the  pupils 
dramatize  the  subsequent  conversation.  Have  several  different  conversations  drama¬ 
tized  to  encourage  variety  in  both  ideas  and  expression.  Have  each  conversation  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  pupils. 

Ask  pupils  to  write,  individually,  the  conversation  as  they  thought  it  would  take 
place. 

Check  the  use  of  punctuation  in  writing  direct  narration.  If  there  are  group  difficul¬ 
ties,  teach  a  lesson  on  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  paragraphing,  capital  letters,  in  writ¬ 
ing  conversation. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  49. 

2.  Have  individual  pupils  choose  a  role  and  prepare  a  monologue  to  dramatize  the  reac¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Marshall’s  plight.  As  each  is  presented  to  the  group,  group  members  should 
play  the  audience  role  and  pantomime  appropriate  reactions.  Suggested  scenes: 

— Mr.  Marshall  explains  histroubleto  his  wife. 

— The  farmer  tells  his  family  about  his  experience. 

—Mr.  Jones  tells  the  people  at  work  about  Mr.  Marshall  coming  home. 

—Mrs.  Marshall  tells  her  friends  about  Mr.  Marshall’s  arrival  with  the  new  car. 

—Nan  or  Jimmie  tell  about  the  new  car  at  school. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  note  the  questions  and  comments  that  Jimmie  Marshall  made  about 
the  new  car  and  suggest  others  he  probably  made.  Then  have  each  pupil  write  a  list  of  the 
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questions  he  would  ask  and  comments  he  might  make  if  his  father  had  just  brought  a  new 
car. 


When  the  writing  is  complete,  have  your  pupils  compare  their  reactions  with 
Jimmie’s  and  give  reasons  for  similarities  and  differences. 

4.  Mrs.  Marshall  called  the  car  a  “horseless  carriage.”  Have  the  pupils  tell  why  the  first 
cars  were  given  this  nickname.  Give  them  the  following  expressions,  having  them  tell 
what  each  means  and  suggesting  its  origin:  horsepower,  iron  horse,  horse  sense,  horseplay. 


“The  Meeting” — PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  pages  42-43 


Have  the  pupils  recall  Mr.  Marshall’s  experience  when  he  and  his  new  car  encoun¬ 
tered  a  horse  on  the  road.  Tell  them  to  listen  to  the  poem  you  will  read,  to  learn  of  another 
meeting  on  a  narrow  country  road. 

Read  “The  Meeting”;  then  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it  silently. 

Have  the  pupils  summarize  in  one  or  two  sentences,  the  incident  described  in  the  poem. 

Ask:  What  did  the  chauffeur  expect  the  farmer  to  do? 

Why  do  you  think  the  farmer  refused  to  give  in? 

How  did  the  chauffeur  know  that  he  would  have  to  give  way? 

Is  this  the  way  you  wanted  the  meeting  to  turn  out?  How  does  the  poet  make  you 
feel  the  chauffeur  deserves  to  be  humbled? 

Do  you  think  the  mountain  man  feels  that  he  has  “put  the  chauffeur  in  his  place”? 
Why  not? 

As  the  pupils  answer  the  questions  have  them  support  their  answers  with  details 
from  the  poem. 

Have  the  pupils  listen  as  you  read  the  poem  again. 

Point  out  that  the  author  wrote  his  poem  in  three  parts.  Have  the  pupils  recognize 
that  the  first  part  describes  the  setting  and  the  problem;  the  second  part  describes  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  participants  to  the  problem;  the  third  part  describes  the  outcome. 

Note  that  the  author  chose  just  a  few  details  to  develop  the  incident  but  chose  them 
carefully  to  promote  the  feeling  she  wanted  to  create. 

Ask:  What  kind  of  detail  does  the  poet  give  about  the  oxen  and  their  master?  What  im¬ 
pression  do  these  details  give  the  reader? 

What  impression  of  the  passengers  in  the  car  does  she  stress? 
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Have  individual  pupils  read  the  poem. 


BLOCK  17 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  directions 

Lesson  31 :  page  D  78 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  pictures  and  text 

Lesson  28:  page  C  41 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  146-151 

Oral  reading 

Lesson  9:  page  C  74 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Structural  analysis— prefixes 

Lesson  53:  page  B  97 

Practice  Strategies:  page  50 

Lesson  54:  page  B  99 

Practice  Strategies:  page  50 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  148 
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II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme:  Law 
enforcement 
agencies 
provide  many 
services  to  the 
community. 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  Talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  services  provided  by  the  local  police 

force.  Stress  the  variety  of  services  rather  than  a  “cops  and  robbers”  approach.  Bring  out 
the  public  service  (Missing  Persons  Bureau,  ambulance  escort,  protection  of  property, 
etc.)  as  well  as  the  law  enforcement  aspects  of  the  work. 

Where  feasible,  arrange  for  pupils  to  interview  a  member  of  the  local  police  depart¬ 
ment.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  develop  interview  techniques. 

Pupilsshould: 

(a)  inform  the  interviewee  ahead  of  time  of  the  general  area  to  be  considered  in  the 
interview; 

(b)  think  about  the  topic  ahead  of  time  and  prepare  questions; 

(c)  organize  thequestionsand  plan  howthey  will  be  presented; 

(d)  decide  when/if  to  have  an  open  question  period  with  the  interviewer; 

(e)  arrange  to  meet,  introduce,  and  thank  the  guest. 


2.  WRITING: 

(i)  Have  the  group  prepare,  in  outline  form,  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  local  police 
force.  Use  standard  outline  form  with  main  headings,  sub-headings,  and  support¬ 
ing  details. 

(ii)  If  pupils  have  interviewed  a  police  department  official,  have  them  write  a  report 
of  the  interview.  The  report  could  be  written  as  a  newspaper  article,  or  as  a  re¬ 
port  to  be  presented  orally  on  radio  or  TV. 


3  READING:  “RCMP”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  pages  44-51 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  recall  their  discussion  of  the  local 

police  force.  Point  out  that  this  force  serves  the  local  community  but  that  there  are 
other  police  forces  with  wider  areas  of  responsibility.  Have  the  provincial  force 
(where  such  exists)  identified,  and  have  the  RCMP  recognized  as  a  federal  force  with 
responsibility  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  by  reading  the  article  “RCMP”  and  studying  the  accompany¬ 
ing  pictures,  they  can  obtain  information  similar  to  that  which  they  had  developed 
about  the  local  force.  Direct  attention  to  the  main  headings  used  in  their  outline. 
Suggest  that  they  use  these  as  a  guide  in  their  reading.  Allow  time  for  the  entire 
article  to  be  read  silently. 
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Have  the  three  main  facets  of  RCMP  duties  that  are  described  in  the  article— Law 
Enforcement,  Public  Service,  and  Ceremonial  Duties — identified,  and  talk  about  the 
details  given  in  the  article  about  each  facet. 

Direct  attention  to  the  illustrations.  Have  the  pupils  recognize  the  function  of  the 
photographs  and  decide  whether  they  are  intended  to  repeat,  extend,  or  clarify  the 
ideas  presented  in  the  article.  Encourage  careful  analysis  of  the  photographs  so  that 
they  provide  as  much  information  as  possible.  Direct  attention  to  the  importance  of 
reading  the  caption  in  relation  to  the  photograph  as  well  as  reading  the  photograph 
in  relation  to  the  total  text. 

(ii)  Extending  interpretation:  Discuss  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  the 

article.  Pupils  should  note  that  he  does  not  explain,  in  detail,  any  aspect  of  the  work 
of  the  RCMP  but  rather  describes  its  scope. 

Have  the  pupils  as  a  group  complete  an  outline  of  the  selection,  using  the  three 
aspects  of  RCMP  work  as  main  headings.  Draw  to  their  attention  that  their  outline 
consists  of  main  headings  and  sub-headings,  but  that  the  ideas  listed  as  sub-headings 
are  not  usually  further  developed  by  supporting  detail  (for  example,  marine  rescue 
work  is  mentioned  as  a  public  service  but  is  not  further  described). 

Have  the  pupils  evaluate  the  role  of  this  type  of  “survey”  article  in  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  reading.  They  should  recognize  the  importance  of  individual  interests  and 
effort  in  following  up  areas  of  particular  interest  through  further  reading  and  investi¬ 
gation. 

Discuss  the  reason  for  the  acknowledgment  line  that  is  printed  on  the  side  of 
page  45. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Reread  the  news  item  used  in  Listening  Lesson  1.  Have  the  pupils  compare  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  author  of  the  news  item  and  the  author  of  “RCMP”.  Compare  the  kind  of 
information  presented  about  the  two  police  dogs  and  the  effect  each  has  on  the  reader. 
(Pupils  should  note  that  in  ‘RCMP”  the  incident  involving  Rex  is  developed  more  fully 
than  other  incidentsand  should  recognize  the  reason  forthis.) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  reread  “RCMP”  and  list  special  vocabulary  related  to  police  work. 
Reinforce  the  idea  that  reading  or  writing  about  a  specialized  topic  requires  the  use  of 
specialized  vocabulary. 
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BLOCK  18 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  recognizeemotional  reactions 

Lesson  32:  page  D  80  (“Christmas,”  “The  Snare,” 

“Four  Little  Foxes”) 

To  form  judgments 

Lesson  33:  page  D  81  (“Redruff,”— Part  4) 

Lesson  34:  page  D  85  (“Redruff,”— Part  5) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Sensing  emotional  reactions 

Lesson  29:  page  C  42 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  152-158 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Structural  analysis— prefixes 

Lesson  55:  page  B  99 

Practice  Strategies:  page  51 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  149 


INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme: 

Living  in  a 
new  community 
requires 
adjustment 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

(Note  that  the  suggestions  for  developing  this  unit  follow  a  different  sequence  than 
in  previous  units.  The  discussion  step  in  this  plan  follows  the  reading  and  writing.  This 
encourages  the  pupils  to  use,  in  discussion,  ideas  gained  in  reading.) 


1.  READING:  “Pemmican  by  the  Pound”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III, 

pages  52-61 

(i)  Providing  background:  Read  the  title  of  the  story  and  have  the  pupils  infer 

from  the  title  approximately  when  the  story  takes  place.  Tell  the  pupils  to  be  sure  to 
check  their  inference  as  they  read  the  story. 

Locate  the  Red  River  and  Scotland  on  a  map.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  story  tells 
about  a  Scottish  woman  who  came  to  the  Red  River  settlement  in  Manitoba  to  join 
her  family.  Have  them  read  the  beginning  of  the  story  (as  far  as  This  new  land  was  a 
continual  surprise— top  of  page  54)  and  then  talk  about  Mary  MacDougall’s  reaction 
to  her  new  home.  Have  them  consider  reasons  for  her  reaction. 


Understanding 
emotional 
reactions  and 
making 
judgments 


Have  the  pupils  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  learn  how  Mrs.  MacDougall  coped 
with  the  buffalo. 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  As  the  pupils  talk  about  the  story,  ask  questions 

(1)  that  direct  attention  to  the  emotional  reactions  of  the  story  characters  and 

(2)  that  require  them  to  make  judgments  about  some  of  the  events. 

Suggested  questions: 

Compare  Mrs.  MacDougall’s  first  reaction  to  the  buffalo  and  her  husband’s  note, 
with  Colin’s.  Why  did  they  react  differently? 

When  Colin  explains  about  pemmican  to  his  mother,  compare  her  attitude  with 
his.  Why  does  each  feel  differently?  How  does  the  author  make  you  aware  of  how 
each  feels? 

Colin  and  his  mother  think  of  the  difficult  times  the  settlers  had  experienced. 
Who  do  you  think  was  to  blame  for  their  hardships?  (Be  sure  pupils  consider  all  sides 
of  the  problem  for  the  various  groups  involved  in  the  struggle.  But  make  them  aware 
that  a  firm  judgment  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  scant  information  they  have 
from  this  story.  In  order  to  understand  the  situation  fully,  they  would  need  much 
more  background.) 
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How  do  Colin  and  his  mother  react  to  the  problems  of  making  pemmican? 

(Pupils  should  realize  that  the  feelings  of  both  undergo  changes  and  recognize  how 
these  are  related  to  the  progress  of  the  work  and  the  characters  of  the  two  people.) 

How  do  you  suppose  Mrs.  MacDougall  felt  as  she  finished  up  the  pemmican? 

How  do  you  think  Mrs.  MacDougall  feels  about  her  husband’s  referring  to  it  as 
“the  buffalo  that  I  worked  so  hard  for”? 

What  was  Mrs.  MacDougall’s  first  feeling  about  the  two  additional  buffalo?  How 
do  you  think  she  will  feel  when  she  has  had  time  to  think  about  what  they  mean  to 
her  family? 

Do  you  think  Mr.  MacDougall  was  being  fair  when  he  sent  the  buffalo  home  with 
the  note  telling  his  wife  to  make  pemmican? 

Do  you  think  the  MacDougalls  would  be  good  settlers  for  the  new  community? 

Check  carefully  the  pupils’  judgments,  making  certain  that  they  realize  that 
while  a  judgment  reflects  personal  opinions  and  values,  it  must  consider  all  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  for  and  against  a  particular  point  of  view. 

(iii)  Vocabulary:  Remind  the  pupils  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  story  title,  they  pre¬ 

dicted  that  the  story  events  took  place  in  pioneer  times.  Point  out  that  vocabulary 
does  a  great  deal  to  set  the  time  of  a  story  because  certain  words  refer  to  ideas  and 
objects  related  to  a  time  period.  Develop  a  list  of  words  from  the  story  that  suggest 
the  time  period  when  it  took  place  (pemmican,  Red  River  cart,  settlers,  fur  trade,  and 
so  on). 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

As  she  gingerly  poked  at  the  buffalo  head,  a  disgusting  odor  of  decaying  flesh 
rose  from  the  carcass,  (page  56) 

Her  slender  back  stiffened  with  resolve,  (page  55) 

“It’s  nice  to  see  you  laughing  for  a  change,  Colin,”  she  said  with  threatening 
calm,  {page 58) 

Have  the  pupils  locate  each  sentence  in  the  story.  Talk  about  the  significance  of 
each  underlined  word.  Pupils  should  realize  that  sometimes  a  single,  well-chosen 
word  can  be  the  key  to  a  mood,  an  idea,  an  attitude.  Encourage  them  to  watch  for 
other  examples  of  this  use  of  words  in  any  reading  they  do. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  that  pupils  understand  every  word  in  the  story  in  order 
to  understand  and  enjoy  it,  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  unfamiliar  words  to 
strengthen  pupils’  application  of  word-perception  skills  and  to  enrich  their  vocabu¬ 
lary.  As  you  discuss  the  story  with  them,  talk  about  the  meaning  of  words  such  as: 
massive  (page  54),  overwhelmed  (page  54),  resolve  (page  55),  realities  (page  55), 
preservation  (page  55),  vexed  (page  57). 
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Group  writing 


2.  WRITING:  Talk  with  the  pupils  about  Mrs.  MacDougall’s  reaction  to  her  new  home. 

Bring  out  that  the  story  mentioned  both  her  delight  in  the  countryside  and  her  happi¬ 
ness  at  being  with  her  family  again— and  her  despair  when  she  faced  some  of  the  tasks 
that  were  part  of  the  life  of  a  pioneer  woman. 

Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  of  three  to  prepare  a  letter  Mrs.  MacDougall  might 
have  written  to  her  sister  in  Scotland.  Ask  that  the  letter  have  three  parts  and  give  the 
opening  sentence  for  each,  as  follows: 

" It’s  a  marvelous  country  and  I’m  so  glad  to  be  here.  ” 

‘‘And  last  week  I  learned  to  make  pemmican!  You  wouldn’t  believe  what  it’s  like.” 

‘‘But  that’s  not  all  I’m  learning.  ” 

Have  each  group  of  three  pupils  talk  briefly  about  what  should  be  included  in  each 
part  of  the  letter;  and  then  have  each  group  write  one  section.  They  should  realize  that 
the  first  and  third  parts  are  not  detailed  in  the  story:  that  they  will  have  to  draw  on  their 
own  ideas  to  a  large  extent. 

Following  the  writing,  give  the  groups  of  three  time  to  combine  the  parts  of  each 
letter;  then  arrange  a  sharing  period  in  which  the  letters  can  be  read  to  the  full  group. 
Encourage  pupils  to  note  that  different  children  chose  different  details  to  relate,  and 
suggest  reasons  for  this. 


3.  DISCUSSION:  Have  the  pupils  compare  Mary  MacDougall’s  experiences  adjust¬ 

ing  to  a  new  community  to  present-day  problems.  Relate  the  discussion,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  pupils’  personal  experiences.  You  might  consider  such  things  as:  the  problems  of  im¬ 
migrants  adjusting  to  life  in  modern  Canada  (consider  problems  the  pupils  can  under¬ 
stand):  the  problems  of  moving  to  a  new  community  (small  city  to  large,  rural  to  urban 
and  the  reverse).  Focus  the  discussion  on  new  skills  required  rather  than  on  emotional 
adjustments. 

Pupils  might  also  consider  whether  it  is  easier  or  more  difficult  to  adjust  to  a  new 
community  today  than  in  Mary  MacDougaH’stime. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  52-53.  Because  these  pages  deal  with  the  contributions 
that  the  Indian  people  made  to  the  survival  of  the  first  white  man  in  this  country,  you  will 
want  to  discuss  the  ideas  with  the  pupils. 
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Details  that 

reveal 

character 


Interpreting 
a  poem 


2.  Authors  use  many  small  details  to  reveal  the  character  of  each  individual  in  a  story. 
Have  the  pupils  make  a  list  of  things  from  the  story  that  Mary  MacDougall  said,  did,  or 
thought  that  showed  her  character.  Then  have  them  consider  each  of  the  following  hypo¬ 
thetical  situations  and  write  three  things  in  each  of  the  categories  that  they  think  might 
describe  Mary  MacDougall’s  behavior: 

(a)  Colin  and  his  father  are  away  during  the  first  big  snow  storm.  Mrs.  MacDougall 
awakes  to  find  snow  drifted  against  the  cabin  door  and  everything  outside  the 
cabin  covered  by  it. 

(b) Mrs.  MacDougall  goes  to  pick  berries  and  wanders  out  of  sight  of  the  cabin. 
When  it  is  time  to  go  home,  she  has  lost  her  direction. 

(c)  Three  excited  Indians  come  to  the  cabin  door.  They  do  their  best  to  tell  Mrs. 
MacDougall  something,  but  she  can’t  understand  their  language. 


“Railroad  Reverie”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  pages  62-63 


Prepare  this  poem  very  carefully  before  you  read  it  to  the  class.  In  your  reading,  con¬ 
trast  the  rhythm  of  natural  speech,  used  in  the  lines  describing  the  boy,  and  the  strong, 
regular  beat  of  the  lines  describing  the  coming  of  the  train.  Increase  the  speed  and  volume 
as  the  train  approaches;  and  then  slow  the  pace  and  speak  more  quietly  as  the  train  passes 
out  of  sight. 

Tell  the  pupils  to  think  of  a  little  boy  standing  in  a  field  on  a  bright  sunny  day— then 
to  listen  and  to  share  his  feeling  asatrain  rushed  by. 

Read  the  poem  twice. 

Talk  about  the  pictures  the  pupils  saw  and  the  feeling  the  poem  conveyed.  Pupils 
should  enjoy  the  movement  and  the  sound  of  the  train,  conveyed  by  the  author’s  choice 
of  wordsand  the  rhythm  of  the  poem. 

Talk  briefly  about  the  method  used  by  the  poet  to  reproduce  the  sound  and  movement 
of  the  train.  Pupils  should  note  the  repeated  ch  sound,  the  regular  rhythm,  the  hyphenated 
and  run-on  words.  They  should  also  recognize  the  contrast  between  the  rhythm  of  lines 
1  and  2,  9  and  10,  and  24,  describing  the  boy,  and  lines  3  and  4,  7  and  8,  1 1  and  12,  and  25, 
describing  the  train. 

Reread  the  poem. 

Work  with  the  pupils  to  plan  a  choral  reading  that  will  bring  out  the  sound  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  train.  Use  solo  and  group  readings  of  lines  or  phrases  to  stress  the  change  in 
sound  as  the  train  draws  closer.  Stress  the  importance  of  strong  rhythm  in  the  reading. 

After  the  pupils  have  worked  out  their  reading  of  “Railroad  Reverie,”  read  to  them 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “From  a  Railway  Carriage”  and  have  them  compare  the  effects 
produced. 
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BLOCK  19 


Theme: 

Citizens  should 

cooperate 

with 

authorities. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

To  apply  a  variety  of  skills  to  interpret  a  selection 
Lesson  35:  page  D  87(“CircusTraining— Is  It  Really  Cruel?”) 


Reveiwand  application  of  previously  taught  skills 
Lesson  30:  page  C  43 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  159-165 

a)  Usingthecontext 
Lesson  7:  page  B  21 
Practice  Strategies:  page  54 

b)  Using  the  dictionary 
Lesson  21 :  page  B  40 
Practice  Strategies:  page  55 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  150 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  DISCUSSION:  Introduce  the  discussion  by  referring  to  “Who  is  Marjorie 

McWhirter?”  Point  out  that  while  community  officials  had  decided  to  have  the  river 
cleaned  up,  it  wouldn’t  stay  that  way  unless  the  public  cooperated.  Have  the  pupils  relate 
this  to  their  own  community  and  recognize  areas  in  which  it  is  essential  that  the  public 
cooperate.  (You  may  need  to  begin  by  developing  a  list  of  “authority  groups”  in  your  com¬ 
munity  that  are  familiar  to  the  pupils.)  Have  them  indicate  ways  in  which  they  can  work 
with  authorities  to  create  a  more  effective  community.  (Try  to  be  sure  they  are  realistic  in 
this.  Children  are  inclined  to  make  far-fetched  statements  describing  quite  impractical 
areas  of  cooperation.) 

Encourage  recognition  of  the  fact  that  cooperation  not  only  gets  things  done  more 
effectively,  it  is  economically  advantageous. 


A.  LISTENING 


B.  COMPREHENSION 


C.  WORD  STUDY 
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2.  WRITING:  Have  each  pupil  write  a  story  about  cooperation  in  which  a  child  or 

children  (of  about  the  writer’s  own  age)  cooperate  with  a  community  authority. 

In  preparation,  recall  again  the  story  about  Marjorie  McWhirter.  Using  it  as  a 
model,  have  the  pupils  list  several  characteristics  of  a  good  story.  For  example,  (a)  the 
main  character(s)  must  be  clearly  portrayed  and  should  be  believable;  (b)  the  main 
character(s)  should  face  an  interesting  problem  but  one  with  which  they  might  reason¬ 
ably  become  involved;  (c)  a  believable  solution  to  the  problem  is  developed;  (d) 
the  solution  is  in  harmony  with  both  the  situation  and  the  characters;  (e)  the  story  is 
organized  with  a  clear  beginning,  development,  and  conclusion. 

Suggest  that  each  pupil  take  time  to  think  out  (and  jot  down)  (a)  what  community 
authority  he  will  involve  in  his  story;  (b)  who  his  characters  will  be  and  what  they  will 
be  like;  (c)  whatthe  problem  will  be. 

Then  have  them  write  stories  individually.  Remember  it  takes  a  long  time  to  write  a 
worthwhile  story.  Don’t  expect  a  polished  story  to  be  produced  in  a  single  period. 

Encourage,  but  do  not  require,  pupils  to  share  the  completed  stories  with  other 
group  members. 


3.  READING:  “The  Quiet  Holiday”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  pages 

64-79 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  story  they  will  read  is  about 

a  holiday  a  family  of  English  children  spent  with  their  aunt.  The  children  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  holiday,  because  they  are  city  children,  and  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  visit 
in  the  country  and  roam  the  Downs  (clarify  this  word  and  introduce  it  to  the  group’s 
oral  vocabulary)  where  she  lived.  But  they  also  enjoyed  it  because  their  aunt  was  an 
artist  and  a  most  unusual  person. 

Have  them  read  the  first  part  (page  65  up  to  “‘Their  business,  not  mine.’”)  and 
then  talk  briefly  about  the  kind  of  person  Aunt  Phoebe  was.  Be  sure  the  pupils  note 
that  this  is  the  third  holiday  the  children  have  spent  with  her,  and  so  they  are  famil- 
iarwith  herwaysand  herhome. 

Point  out  that  since  this  story  is  set  in  England,  and  is  written  by  an  English  auth¬ 
or,  some  of  the  words  used  likely  will  be  unfamiliar  (such  as  Downs). 

Suggestthatthey  notesuch  wordsand  try  to  figure  out  their  meanings.  You  might 
mention,  too,  that  some  of  the  words  are  used  at  times  in  Canada  but  not  as  generally 
as  in  England  (for  example,  shop).  But  remind  pupils  again  not  to  pause  too  long  over 
an  unfamiliar  word — this  may  spoil  an  exciting  adventure  story.  Remind  them  to  return 
to  the  words  when  they  have  finished  reading  and  to  use  all  their  word  study  skills  to 
understand  the  words. 

The  pupils  should  note  words  such  as: 

pounds,  half-a-crown,  manor,  hamlet,  vicarage,  shop,  rozzers. 

Talk  about  these  following  the  reading. 
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Have  the  pupils  complete  the  story,  reading  silently.  Talk  about  it  afterwards, 
using  questions  that  ask  pupils  to  apply  a  variety  of  interpretation  skills. 

Suggested  questions: 

Makingan 

inference 

Why  was  Mrs.  Wish  worried  about  the  strangers? 

Noting  detail 

What  attracts  the  children  to  Martin’s  Manor  every  holiday? 

Making  an 
inference 

How  do  you  suppose  the  children  knew  that  there  was  no  way  into  the  house? 

Making  a 
judgment 

The  children  were  afraid  to  go  for  Mr.  Higgs  because  they,  too,  were  trespassing.  Do 

you  think  they  really  were  trespassing?  Do  you  think  they  should  have  gone  for  Mr. 

Higgs  anyway? 

Noting  detail 
Cause-effect 

What  gave  the  children  the  first  clue  that  Fabia  was  in  the  house?  Why  do  you  think 
they  thought  of  her  right  away? 

Making 

inferences 

Why  did  Jonathan  feel  he  should  stay  while  the  others  telephoned?  Do  you  agree 
with  his  reasoning? 

Sequence 

Describe  what  happened  from  the  time  Patrick  and  Alice  returned  from  telephoning. 

Making  a 
judgment 

Do  you  think  there  was  any  need  for  the  children  to  get  involved  this  way? 

Emotional 

reactions 

How  do  you  think  Alice  felt  as  she  waited  for  the  men  to  return?  What  would  have 
happened  if  Alice  hadn’t  taken  Fabia’s  place  and  the  men  had  found  out  she  was 
gone? 

Implied 

meaning 

How  did  Aunt  Phoebe  feel  about  the  children’s  adventure?  How  do  you  know  they  ex¬ 
pected  this?  What  does  stipulation  mean? 

Building 

suspense 

(ii)  Extending  Interpretation:  Point  out  that  in  an  adventure  or  mystery  story  the 

author  tries  to  build  up  suspense,  so  that  the  reader  is  always  wondering  about  what 
will  happen  next  and  how  the  hero(es)  will  solve  the  problems.  Have  the  pupils  think 
about  the  story  events  from  the  time  the  children  arrive  at  the  manor  house  and  also 
note  how  the  author  developed  his  setting  and  plot  to  build  up  suspense  and  keep  the 
reader  questioning.  They  might  note: 

(a)  Mrs.  Wish’s  warning 

(b)  the  setting— deserted  house,  tangled  garden 

(c)  spotting  the  smoke— something  is  wrong 

(d)  the  two  men— suspicious  appearance  and  conversation 
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Comparing 


(e)  the  children’s  lack  of  faith  in  Mr.  Higgs— implication  thatthey’re  on  their  own 

(f)  Willie’s  return — conversation  aboutdrugging  Fabia 

(g)  thechildren’s  responsefrom  Mr.  Higgs 

(h)  thedecisiontogointothehouse 

(i)  Would  they  be  spotted  going  through  the  garden? 

(j)  Jonathan’s  sudden  stop — and  the  conversation  in  the  house 

(k)  breaking  the  window— Would  the  sound  be  heard? 

(l)  finding  Fabia— Would  she  be  all  right? 

(m)  the  men  return— Will  they  know  Alice  is  not  Fabia? 

(n)  Will  the  boys  get  Fabia  out? 

(o)  Will  the  police  arrive  before  the  men  come  to  take  Alice  with  them  when  they  go 
to  telephone? 

(p)  Will  the  men  recognize  her  as  they  try  to  wake  her? 

(q)  Will  the  police  capture  the  men  without  Alice  being  harmed? 


Guidethe  pupils  tosee:  (1)  that  as  soon  as  one  danger  is  overcome  another  seems 
to  be  waiting  to  threaten  the  heroes,  right  until  the  capture  (2)  that  as  soon  as  one 
question  is  answered,  another  is  raised. 

Have  the  pupils  discuss 

(a)  whether  or  notthe  story  could  really  have  happened; 


(b)  whether  the  children’s  activities  would  be  called  cooperating  or  interfer¬ 
ing. 

(iii)  Vocabulary:  To  check  the  application  of  word  perception  skills,  check  the 

understanding  of  words  such  as:  trespassing  (page  68),  scrutiny  (page  69),  dis¬ 
obliging  (page  69),  motionless  (page  72),  fancy  (page  72),  beckoned  (page  72),  in¬ 
distinct  (page  73),  impersonation  (page  77).  Be  sure  to  review  orally,  with  the  pupils, 
the  steps  to  follow  when  they  are  trying  to  get  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  an 
unknown  word. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Have  the  pupils  compare  “The  Quiet  Holiday"  and  “The  A  End  House”  (Comprehen¬ 
sion  Lesson  29— COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES,  page  152)  under  the  following  head¬ 
ings:  characters,  setting,  how  the  characters  happened  to  get  involved  in  the  problem,  the 
solution,  the  role  of  the  police,  the  suspense  the  author  creates. 
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vocabulary 


Interpreting 
a  poem 


2.  Willie  seems  to  be  a  most  unusual  partner  for  a  man  like  Tod.  Direct  pupils’  attention 
to  the  use  of  “twittered”  as  a  verb  to  describe  the  way  Willie  spoke  (page  77).  Have  them 
discuss  what  this  indicates  about  his  suitability  for  “carrying  off”  a  major  crime.  Then  have 
them,  individually,  study  the  parts  of  the  story  that  involve  Willie  and  list  details  that  sug¬ 
gest  he  isn’t  really  a  suitable  partner  for  Tod. 


3.  Have  the  pupils  pretend  they  are  a  group  of  the  children’s  classmates.  They  have  just 
read  the  newspaper  article  describing  the  adventure  and  praising  Jonathan,  Alice,  and 
Patrick  for  saving  Fabia,  and  have  met  on  the  playground  to  talk  about  it.  Have  the  result¬ 
ing  conversation  dramatized. 

Discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the  dramatization. 

Have  a  second  conversation  improvised — thistimethesamegroup  reacting  to  the  news 
that  Fabia’s  father  is  taking  the  children  to  Switzerland  for  the  Christmas  vacation. 


4.  The  author  of  this  story  has  the  kidnappers  use  expressions  in  their  conversation  that 
are  different  from  the  way  the  other  characters  speak.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  prob¬ 
able  reasons  why  the  author  used  this  technique.  Then  have  them  list  some  of  these  words 
and  expressions.  For  example,  summat  (page  69),  nuffink  (page  70),  want'er  (page  70), 
rozzers  (page  71 ),  “I  don’t  want  to  have  to  dig  no  grave”  (page  72),  fusspot  (pot  76). 


“Oh,  Joyous  House”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III,  pages  80-81 


Tell  the  pupils  that  this  poem  was  written  by  a  twelve-year-old  boy  from  Toronto  to 
describe  how  he  feels  when  he  comes  home. 

Read  the  poem  aloud,  then  have  the  pupils  read  it  silently. 

Discuss  why  the  book  designers  used  a  child’s  printing  and  drawing  for  this  poem. 

Talk  briefly  about  how  the  boy  feels  as  he  nears  his  own  home  and  how  this  is  re¬ 
flected  in  his  behavior. 

Have  the  pupils  consider  why  the  author  described  how  the  boy  felt  about  other 
houses  as  well  as  his  own. 

Relate  the  poem  to  pupil  experience.  (Many  pupils  may  not  have  thought  about  their 
response  to  “home”  before,  but  if  they  think  about  it,  likely  they  will  report  hurrying  the 
last  block,  running  up  the  steps,  and  so  on.) 

Bring  out  the  importance  of  the  word  the  in  the  second  line  of  the  second  stanza. 

Have  pupils  prepare  the  poem  and  read  it  to  the  group. 
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Theme:  Groups 
of  people  who 
live  together 
develop  unique 
languagesand 
customs. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

WORD  STUDY  a)  Application  and  testing  of  word  recognition  skills 

Lesson  63:  page  B  114 

Practice  Strategies:  pages  56,  57,  58,  59 


b)  Spelling:  page  B  151 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1 .  DISCUSSION:  Have  the  pupils  talk  about  customs  that  are  followed  in  their  homes. 

They  might  relate  how  birthdays  are  recognized,  special  Christmas  customs,  Hanukkah 
customs,  New  Year’s  traditions,  Easter  celebrations,  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  so  on.  The 
focus  of  the  discussion  should  be  on  customs  that  are  different  and  very  special  to  particu¬ 
lar  families  and  groups.  Encourage  pupils  to  tell,  if  they  can,  where  each  family’s  parti¬ 
cular  customs  originated.  The  discussion  should  be  personal,  that  is,  related  to  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  own  experiences.  One  of  the  results  of  the  discussion  should  be  the  realization  by 
the  pupils  of  the  varied  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  Canadian  people. 
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2  WRITING: 


Group  writing 


Individual 

writing 


Understanding 
detail  and 
main  idea. 


(i)  Compile  a  glossary  of  special  days,  festivals,  and  customs  that  are  observed  in 
Canadian  homes.  A  glossary  lists  the  terms  and  has  a  brief  explanation  of  each. 

(ii)  Have  each  pupil  write  a  descriptive  paragraph  about  his/her  favorite  festival  or 
holiday. 

3  READING:  “The  Canadian  Family  Tree”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  III, 

pages  82-96 

There  are  two  definite  sections  to  this  article.  With  some  pupils  you  may  think  it  wise 
to  read  and  discuss  each  section  separately.  Thus  the  suggestions  below  are  separated  by 
sections;  but  do  not  hesitate  to  have  able  pupils  read  the  whole  article  at  once. 


(i)  Interpreting  the  selection: 

Section  1 :  pages  82-87 

Explain  the  term  “family  tree”  in  relation  to  an  individual  family  group.  Then  in¬ 
struct  the  pupils  to  read  to  find  out  about  Canada’s  family  tree. 

After  the  reading,  ask  pupils  why  they  think  the  designer  used  the  photographs 
of  the  three  children.  (Help  pupils  to  see  that  the  three  faces  represent  the  three  orig¬ 
inal  racial  groups  of  Canada— Indian-Eskimo,  British,  and  French.) 

To  check  pupils’  understanding  of  main  idea  and  relevant  detail,  ask  questions 
such  as: 

Who  were  the  aborigines  of  Canada?  (Check  pupils’  understanding  of  the  word 

aborigines.) 

Which  was  the  next  racial  group  to  arrive  in  Canada?  How  soon  after  the 
aborigines  came  did  the  French  arrive? 

What  does  “became  another  branch  on  the  family  tree”  mean? 

When  did  British  settlers  begin  to  arrive  in  Canada? 

What  other  people  came  to  live  in  Canada  before  1 871  ? 

When  a  country  counts  the  number  of  people  living  there,  we  say  a  census  is 
taken.  When  was  Canada’s  first  census? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  ethnic  group?  How  do  you  know? 

What  effect  does  having  so  many  ethnic  groups  have  on  life  in  Canada? 

What  does  “make  the  Canadian  family  tree  very  colorful”  mean? 

Help  pupils  to  read  the  graph  on  page  87.  Be  sure  they  understand  that  the  cat¬ 
egory  OTHERS  is  made  up  of  all  the  races  listed  below  the  graph.  Have  pupils  do  the 
arithmetic  involved  to  find  out  the  approximate  numbers  of  people  of  each  group. 
Have  the  numbers  listed  from  largest  to  smallest. 
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Ask:  What  is  the  main  idea  of  this  section  of  the  article? 


Research 


Section  2:  pages  88-96 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  paragraph  on  page  88.  Suggest  that  they  read  about 
Canada’s  festivals  to  see  if  their  favorite  has  been  included.  Caution  them  to  “read” 
the  pictures  as  well  as  the  text. 

After  reading,  ask  pupils  to  tell  one  or  two  things  that  they  did  not  know  before 
reading  the  descriptions.  Which  of  the  festivals  described  have  pupils  attended? 
Which  one  would  they  like  most  to  attend? 

(ii)  Vocabulary:  Check  the  pupils’  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the  various 

ethnic  groups.  Have  pupils  identify  any  other  words  that  they  could  not  identify 
easily. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  pupils  might  enjoy  making  a  “family  tree.”  Have  them  collect  pictures  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  people  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds  and  paste  the  pictures  on 
a  tree  cut  from  paper. 

2.  An  interesting  long-term  project  would  be  making  a  class  book  of  festivals  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  Canada.  Individual  pupils  could  take  responsibility  for  at  least  one  festival  and 
find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  it,  collect  photographs  and  pictures,  and  write  the  de¬ 
scription  for  the  book. 
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BLOCK  21 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  Fordifferent  purposes 

Lesson  36:  page  D  91 


B.  COMPREHENSION  Rateof  reading 

Lesson  31:  page  C  44 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  166-167 

Recognizing  relationships— space 
COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  168-173 


C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Structural  analysis— suffixes 

Lesson  56:  page  B  102 
Practice  Strategies:  page  60 

Lesson  57:  page  B  104 
Practice  Strategies:  page  61 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  152 
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II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


NOTE:  The  integrated  Language  Units  of  Blocks  21-30  are  related  to  the  selections  in 
“The  World  Around”  in  Section  IV  of  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  The  themes  for  discussion  and  of 
the  reading  selection  are  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  physical 
world. 


Theme:  A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

Animalsface 
problems  in 

unfamiliar  1.  DISCUSSION:  Use  the  following  news  item  to  introduce  the  theme, 

environments. 


Rockcliffe  rundown 

LOOSE  MOOSE  LOSES 


OTTAWA— “I’m  not  crazy,”  the  man  told  po¬ 
lice  on  the  telephone  early  yesterday.  “There 
really  is  a  moose  on  my  lawn.” 

There  was — and  the  situation  led  police 
from  Ottawa  and  suburban  Vanier  City  on  a 
chase  that  covered  about  12  miles  through 
the  backyards,  streets  and  lawns  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area. 

Following  the  phone  call  from  the  man 
who  first  spotted  the  1,200-pound  female 
moose  in  the  exclusive  Rockcliffe  Park  area, 
a  police  cruiser  located  the  animal. 

The  question  then  was:  What  do  we  do 
now? 

The  officers  in  the  cruiser  tried  to  raise 
someone  in  the  provincial  Lands  and  For¬ 
ests  Department.  No  answer. 

They  tried  a  call  to  the  Ottawa  Humane 
Society.  It  had  no  tranquillizer  gun  to  knock 
out  a  moose. 

The  officers  decided  just  to  ride  herd 
on  the  animal,  hoping  it  would  wander  out 


of  town.  The  moose  took  off  cross-country 
through  Rockcliffe  and  across  a  cemetery.  It 
turned  up  three  hours  later  in  Vanier. 

Police  cruisers  converged  again  and  the 
big  animal  lumbered  through  the  east  end 
of  the  city,  shocking  the  few  residents  who 
happened  to  be  up. 

“I  thought  it  was  a  big  skinny  donkey 
at  first,  having  never  seen  a  moose,”  said 
Gary  Stearns.  He  was  driving  to  an  early 
morning  job  when  he  came  upon  the  animal. 

“The  moose  went  by  and  jumped  a  fence 
in  the  backyard  that  must  have  been  six 
feet  high.” 

Finally  the  animal  leaped  into  the  Ri- 
deau  Canal  in  the  Centre  Town  area.  It  was 
unable  to  climb  the  high  concrete  banks 
and  began  to  flounder  because  of  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Sgt.  Gordon  Bell  of  Ottawa  City  Police 
shot  it  with  a  high-powered  rifle. 
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Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Canadian  Press. 


After  the  pupils  talk  about  the  incident,  write  the  theme  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the 
pupils  suggest  further  situations  in  which  animals  find  themselves  in  strange  environ¬ 
ments  (the  family  pet  taken  on  a  holiday  trip;  zoo  animals,  not  only  in  a  new  environment 
but  one  in  which  the  climate  is  unlike  their  own;  animals  that  have  wandered  or  been 
drawn  from  their  usual  home). 


2.  READING:  “Canada’s  Great  Elephant  Hunt”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section 

IV,  pages  5-10 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Write  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  selection  on  the 

chalkboard.  Have  the  pupils  react  to  it  and  suggest  what  they  might  expect  from  a  se¬ 
lection  beginning  this  way.  Encourage  any  reasonable  hypotheses.  Then  assign  the 
silent  reading  of  the  selection. 

Discuss  the  pupils’  reactions  to  the  design  of  the  selection.  Have  them  comment 
on  the  title,  the  choice  of  such  large  type,  the  significance  of  the  orange  blobs  (foot¬ 
prints)  on  each  page,  the  cartoon-like  style  of  the  small  illustrations. 

Question  the  pupils  to  clarify  space  and  place  relationships  and  the  sequence  of 
events.  You  might  construct  a  chalkboard  chart  summarizing  their  answers. 

Note:  If  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  is  being  used  in  the  class,  you  may  want  to 
use  only  a  few  of  these  questions  and  spend  more  time  on  “Extending  Interpretation.”  See 
page  xiii  of  the  Introduction  to  this  Source  Book. 


Recognizing 
relationships— 
space  and  place 


Drawing 

conclusions 


Suggested  questions: 

Where  was  the  first  outbreak?  the  second?  the  third?  (Locate  Edmonton  and  Cran- 
brook  on  a  map.) 

Where  were  the  first  elephants  captured?  How  many  were  there? 

Where  was  Freda  captured?  (Pupils  will  have  to  infer  the  answer.) 

Indicate  on  the  map  where  Charlie-Ed  might  have  been  captured  (beyond  the  55 
mile  radius). 

How  was  Tillie  able  to  surprise  David? 

Draw  a  diagram  on  the  board  to  show  how  Myrtle  challenged  Joe. 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  shoot  Myrtle? 

Discuss  thesequestions: 

How  did  the  environment  influence  (a)  the  escape?  (b)  the  hunt? 

Do  you  think  the  men  thought  of  the  elephant  hunt  as  work  or  sport? 

(ii)  Extending  interpretation:  This  article  reports  an  actual  event  that  took  place 

in  1924.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  author  chose  to  write  about  it?  (Pupils  should  note 
that  it  is  an  interesting,  unusual  incident  that  people  will  enjoy  reading  about— but  at 
the  same  time  they  should  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  particularly  important  event.) 
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Groupor 

individual 

writing 


Have  pupils  compare  this  incident  with  the  one  described  in  “Four  Boys  and  a 
Dog.”  They  should  note  that  the  latter  also  relates  an  interesting,  unusual  incident, 
but  one  that  is  noteworthy  as  well  because  it  has  had  lasting  importance. 

Have  each  pupil  locate  two  interesting  or  unfamiliar  words  in  the  selection  and 
explain  to  the  group  how  the  meaning  could  be  found  from  context. 

3.  WRITING:  Reread  the  sequence  of  news  events  related  to  Jocko’s  escape  (Listen¬ 

ing  Lesson  8). 

Talk  about  the  key  features  of  the  reports:  the  main  idea  is  given  in  the  opening 
sentence;  the  story  is  reported  concisely;  details  concerning  time,  place,  people  are  re¬ 
ported.  Note  that  a  separate  report  was  given  for  each  day  on  which  there  was  a  new 
development  in  the  story. 

Have  the  pupils  reread  “Canada’s  Great  Elephant  Hunt”  and  note  the  possible 
topics  for  news  items.  List  them  on  the  chalkboard  (for  example:  Item  1 — first  escape 
and  recapture;  Item  2— second  escape  and  recapture;  Item  3— trouble  in  Cranbrook  and 
thethird  escape;  and  soon). 

Have  the  pupils  compose  the  reports  that  might  have  appeared  in  the  paper  at  the 
time.  Some  of  the  details  can  be  taken  from  the  story,  others  they  will  have  to  supply 
by  imagining  the  actual  situation. 

This  exercise  may  be  done  by  individuals  or  by  the  group  working  together. 

B.  ACTIVITIES 


Compound 

words 


Inferring 

emotional 

reactions 


Special 

vocabulary 


1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  62-63. 

2.  Point  out  that  some  compound  words  are  written  as  one  word  and  that  in  such  words 
both  root  words  contribute  to  the  meaning;  that  other  compound  words  are  two  separate 
words  used  together  to  make  a  single  idea.  Give  the  pupils  one  or  two  examples  of  each  and 
then  have  them  list  other  examples  from  “Canada’s  Great  Elephant  Hunt”  (headline,  live¬ 
stock,  runaway,  railway,  countryside,  anything,  topmost,  teenage,  fieldmouse,  standstill, 
grizzly  bear,  mountain  lion,  wild  horse,  forest  fire,  circus  men,  elephant  tent,  game  hunt, 
train  crew). 

In  an  oral  exercise  have  them  explain  why  each  listed  word  is  a  compound  word. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  following  people  and  write  a  short  paragraph  telling 
how  she/he  felt.  The  paragraphs  should  be  written  in  the  first  person: 

(a)  Marie,  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  elephants; 

(b)  David,  when  Tillie  trumpeted  behind  him; 

(c)  Joe,  as  he  neared  the  bridge. 

4.  Elephants  trumpet.  Have  the  pupils  provide  the  appropriate  word  to  describe  the  sound 
made  by  each  of  the  following  animals,  and  then  add  eight  more  of  their  own: 

wolves,  geese,  sheep,  mice,  horses,  donkeys,  hyenas,  tigers. 
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Interpreting 
a  poem 


“The  Two  Seasons” — PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  page  11 


Read  the  poem  “Dearth  and  Plenty,”  Section  I,  page  96,  to  the  pupils.  Have  them  re¬ 
call  that  the  poem  presented  contrasting  aspects  of  Eskimo  life.  They  may  volunteer  sup¬ 
port  of  the  concept  presented  in  the  poem  by  reference  to  the  story  “Eskimo  Boy.” 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  author  of  “Dearth  and  Plenty”  also  wrote  “The  Two  Seasons,” 
and  that  he  again  uses  the  technique  of  presenting  contrasting  images  in  the  two  verses. 
Have  them  read  the  poem  silently  at  least  twice.  Then  read  it  aloud  to  them. 

Talk  about  the  meaning  of  each  verse.  Bring  out  the  great  joy  that  would  be  expected 
as  a  reaction  to  the  long,  hard  winter  and  the  fear  of  winters  much  longer  and  more  severe 
than  ours.  Ask  why  the  author  uses  the  sun  as  symbolic  of  summer  and  the  moon  to  repre¬ 
sent  winter.  (Be  sure  your  pupils  are  aware  of  the  long  hours  of  sunlight  in  the  summer  and 
the  long  hours  of  darkness  in  the  winter  in  the  northern  area  of  our  country.) 

The  poet  refers  to  joy  and  fear  in  relation  to  the  coming  of  the  new  seasons.  Have  the 
pupils  consider  why  he  uses  this  reference  rather  than  the  entire  season. 

To  highlight  the  never-ending  cycle  of  the  seasons,  have  the  poem  read  several  times 
in  sequence.  (You  might  have  the  pupils  prepare  the  poem  for  oral  reading  and  each  read 
a  verse  in  turn.) 


Interpreting  “First  Snow”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  page  12 

a  poem 


Tell  the  pupils  that  “First  Snow”  presents  a  picture  of  the  coming  of  winter  that  is 
very  different  from  the  one  in  “The  Two  Seasons.” 

Read  the  poem  to  them.  Tell  them  to  follow  in  their  books  as  you  read  it  again,  noting 
that  the  ends  of  the  sentences  do  not  coincide  with  the  ends  of  the  verses.  Ask  them  to  read 
it  silently: 

Ask:  How  does  the  author  feel  towards  the  first  snow?  Why? 

Why  do  you  think  he  likes  to  see  the  autumn  world  covered  by  snow? 

Why  does  he  say  things  are  made  new  just  “for  a  time”? 

Encourage  children  to  share  their  own  reactions  to  the  first  snow  and  compare  them 
with  the  author’s. 

Direct  attention  to  the  unusual  form  of  the  poem.  Pupils  should  note  that  the  poem 
has  only  two  sentences;  that  only  the  beginnings  of  sentences  are  capitalized;  that  the 
lines  do  not  rhyme;  that  the  verses  are  not  of  equal  length.  Let  the  pupils  suggest  reasons 
why  the  poet  divided  the  verses  as  he  did. 

Encourage  pupils  to  compose  their  own  two-sentence  poems,  telling  how  they  feel 
about  the  coming  of  winter,  and  modelled  on  Ross’s  “First  Snow.”  They  might  work  effec¬ 
tively  by  first  writing  two  prose  sentences  and  then  organizing  them  in  poetic  form. 
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BLOCK  22 


Theme:  Some 
animals 
can’t  adapt  to 
captivity. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  recognize  words  that  denote  space  and  place 

Lesson  37:  pageD  92 
Lesson  38:  page  D  93 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Recog  nizing  relationships— space 

Lesson  33:  page  C  46 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  174-176 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Structural  analysis— suffixes 

Lesson  58:  page  B  106 
Practice  Strategies:  page  64 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  153 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  In  preparation  for  the  discussion  have  pupils  reread  “Alive  and 

Free!”  (Comprehension  Lesson  3,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES,  page  16). 

Have  the  pupils  review  the  standards  set  by  the  group  for  carrying  on  a  discussion.  If 
they  developed  a  list  of  criteria  for  evaluating  their  own  discussions,  as  suggested  in  the 
Language  Unit  for  Block  8,  page  000,  have  it  revised.  Areas  in  which  the  group  considers 
itself  to  be  competent  should  be  removed  from  the  list,  and  new  points  added.  In  adding 
new  criteria,  pupils  should  mention  areas  in  which  they  consider  their  performances  to  be 
weak. 

Present  the  theme  for  the  discussion.  Remind  the  pupils  that  they  have  read  or  listened 
to  a  number  of  selections  that  might  give  them  insight  into  the  theme:  “Alive  and  Free!  ” 
"Jocko  the  Seal,”  “Canny,”  “Our  Beautiful  Wild  Horses,"  “Canada’s  Great  Elephant 
Hunt,”  and  they  should  draw  on  their  own  experiences  for  further  ideas. 

Following  the  discussion,  have  them  evaluate  their  performance  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
set. 
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2.  READING: 


“Coaly-Bay,  The  Outlaw  Horse”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section 
IV,  pages  13-21 


Recognizing 
relationships — 
space 


Emotional 

reactions 


Illustration 


Author's 
point  of 
view 


(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  four  paragraphs  and 

then  talk  briefly  about  Coaly-bay  and  his  emerging  personality.  For  pupils  who  need 
this,  clarify  words  referring  to  horses— foal,  mane,  bay,  colt,  herd,  and  also  words 
such  as  nobility,  heritage,  rebellious,  restraint,  liberty. 

Have  pupils  relate  what  they  have  learned  of  Coaly-bay  to  the  title  of  the  story. 
Have  them  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  discover  how  the  rebellious  colt  became  an 
outlaw  horse. 

Following  the  reading  have  the  pupils  trace  the  development  of  Coaly-bay  as  an 
outlaw  (his  independence  as  a  colt;  his  battle  with  his  trainer;  his  pretending  to  be 
lame;' his  conflict  with  his  new  owner;  his  raids  on  the  garden;  his  battle  with  the 
rancher’s  son.)  Guide  pupils  to  recognize  that  each  time  man  attempted  to  tame  or 
confine  Coaly-bay,  he  became  more  vicious.  Discuss  possible  reasons  for  this,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  pupils  recognize  the  author’s  emphasis  on  the  beauty  of  the  horse  and  on  his 
independent  spirit.  They  should  note,  too,  that  the  men  who  worked  with  Coaly-bay 
responded  to  his  resistance  with  punishment. 

Have  the  pupils  describe  Coaly-bay’s  two  final  efforts  at  escape  and  in  doing  so 
note  words  and  phrases  that  denote  space  relationships  (He  wheeled;  home  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away;  threaded  the  narrow  trail;  knew  a  cutoff  leading  back;  pass  through 
the  gap,  and  so  on). 

(ii)  Extending  interpretation:  Read  the  last  paragraph  orally  to  the  group. 

Ask:  How  does  this  paragraph  make  you  feel? 

Why  do  you  think  the  author  wrote  this  story?  What  words  or  phrases  suggest 
that  his  sympathy  is  with  Coaly-bay,  rather  than  with  the  horse  s  masters? 
What  words  or  phrases  does  the  author  use  to  bring  out  Coaly-bay’s  spirit  of 
freedom? 

How  does  the  story  make  you  feel  about  animals  like  Coaly-bay? 

Have  the  pupils  spend  a  few  moments  looking  again  at  the  illustrations.  Have 
them  discuss:  (1)  Did  the  artist  catch  the  untamable  quality  of  Coaly-bay?  (2)  Did 
the  illustrations  help  you  to  understand  the  setting  of  the  story?  Describe  the  area  in 
which  the  story  took  place.  (3)  Which  illustration  did  you  like  best? 

The  author  of  this  story  shares  the  feeling  of  the  author  of  “Our  Beautiful  Wild 
Horses”  (Listening  Lesson  25).  Which  of  the  two  stories  makes  you  feel  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  towards  the  horses?  Why?  (Pupils  will  probably  feel  that  Seton’s  picture  of  a 
single  magnificent  animal  is  more  effective  than  the  description  of  “horses  in  general” 
in  “Our  Beautiful  Wild  Horses.”) 

Point  out  that  the  author  wrote  the  story  in  the  first  person. 

Ask:  Why  do  you  think  he  chose  to  write  in  the  first  person? 
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Practice 

Strategies 


Describing 

character 


Book  list 

Comparing 


Point  out  that  the  narrator  does  not  really  become  involved  in  the  story  but, 
rather,  tells  what  he  observed.  Nevertheless,  as  you  read  you  learn  a  good  deal  about 
him  as  a  person. 

Ask:  What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  the  author  is?  How  do  you  know? 

Ask:  Do  you  think  this  is  a  true  story?  How  could  you  find  out  for  sure? 

Have  the  pupils  read  pages  66-68  in  Practice  Strategies.  These  pages  recount  an 
incident  in  the  youth  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 


3.  WRITING:  The  pupils  have  studied  two  selections  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton— 

“Coaly-Bay”  and  “Redruff”  (Listening  Lessons  27,  28,  30,  33  and  34)— and  have  read  a 
story  about  him,  “The  Special  Book”  in  Practice  Strategies.  Ask  them  now  to  write  a 
short  description  of  his  character  as  revealed  in  these  three  selections. 

Beforethey  begin  to  write,  talk  briefly  with  them  about  the  ways  in  which  an  author 
can  reveal  his  character  through  his  writing — what  he  chooses  to  write  about;  the  point 
of  view  taken  in  his  writing;  statements  that  he  makes  or  are  made  about  him. 

Indicate  that  a  biographer  usesthe  same  devices  but  also  uses  direct  description  of 
the  character  of  his  subject. 

Instruct  each  pupil  to  think  carefully  about  the  three  selections  that  offer  clues  to 
the  character  of  Seton  and  to  outline,  in  a  notebook,  several  key  details  for  each  of  the 
abovementioned  ways  an  author  reveals  character. 

Then  have  each  pupil  write  a  paragraph  describing,  as  he  sees  it,  the  character 
of  the  man.  Ask  that  they  not  make  direct  references  to  the  stories — but  concentrate 
on  the  picture  of  the  man  they  formed  as  they  thought  about  what  he  wrote  and  what 
was  written  about  him. 

Following  the  writing  have  the  pupils  share  their  character  sketches  with  their 
group.  If  marked  differences  exist,  compare  the  selections  of  detail  in  the  pre-writ¬ 
ing  outlines.  Lead  pupils  to  recognize  that  differences  could  be  the  result  either  of  the 
choice  of  detail  or  of  the  interpretation  of  the  details. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Have  a  pupil  make  a  list  of  Seton’s  books  that  are  available  in  the  school  library  and,  if 
possible,  the  public  library.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  more  of  his  work. 

2.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  also  wrote  “Redruff”  (Listening  Lessons  27,  28,  30,  33  and  34). 
Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  stories  about  Redruff  and  Coaly-bay,  comparing  (a)  the  author’s 
purpose;  (b)  the  author’s  attitude  towards  wild  life;  (c)  his  knowledge  of  the  animals;  (d) 
his  style  of  writing. 
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Interpreting 
a  poem 


“Haiku”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  pages  22-23 

(i)  Providing  background  information:  Haiku  was  originally  a  Japanese  poetry 

form,  but  it  has  become  popular  with  writers  from  many  countries.  In  the  traditional 
Japanese,  haiku  follows  a  set  structure  of  17  syllables,  in  three  lines  of  5—7 — 5 
syllables.  It  has  no  set  metre  or  rhyme,  and  presents  only  one  idea  and  the  idea 
usually  has  a  reference  to  nature. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  this  traditional  Japanese  form  in  English  because  the  lan¬ 
guages  are  different;  and  it  is  especially  difficult  to  translate  satisfactorily  from  the 
Japanese  into  English.  For  this  reason,  often  a  reader  will  see  haiku  in  English  that 
is  attributed  to  a  Japanese  poet,  but  that  does  not  follow  the  traditional  form  exactly. 
And  of  course,  many  examples  of  haiku  that  were  written  originally  in  English  follow 
various  syllabic  forms.  One  criterion,  however,  is  always  constant:  haiku  deals  with  a 
single  idea,  stated  so  simply  that  the  reader  must  interpret  it  in  light  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

Note:  How  much  of  the  above  information  you  give  to  your  pupils  depends  on  their 
maturity  and  howthoroughly  you  wish  todiscussthis  poetry  form. 

Page  22:  (Note  that  this  haiku  is  untitled.  Note  also  that  this  particular  English  trans¬ 
lation  has  four  lines,  although  it  could  have  been  written  in  the  traditional  3  lines  of 
5—7 — 5syllables.) 

Read  the  poem  tothe  pupils. 

Ask:  What  implication  does  the  poet  want  his  reader  to  make?  (Note  the  implied 
meaning  of  too  in  the  third  line.) 

Does  the  poem  deal  with  only  one  idea? 

Have  a  pupil  read  the  poem  orally.  Comment  on  the  natural  intonation  pattern 
the  reader  must  use  in  order  to  communicate  the  poet’s  meaning  effectively. 

“But  If...” 

Follow  the  same  procedure  as  above.  Bring  out  the  key  idea  of  “touching  the 
lightness.”  Ask:  Why  did  the  author  call  what  he  was  looking  at  a  “flutter-butterfly”? 

“Loneliness” 

Follow  the  same  procedure.  Bring  out  the  key  idea  that  the  “loneliness”  of  the 
title  is  exemplified  to  the  poet  by  the  sadness  of  having  no  one  with  whom  to  share  a 
beautiful  moment. 

Have  the  pupils  find  more  examples  of  haiku  in  poetry  books  in  the  library  and 
choose  one  to  prepare  for  oral  reading.  Then  hold  a  group  session  in  which  the  pupils 
share  their  choices  with  each  other. 

Have  the  pupils  try  to  write  some  haiku  of  their  own.  Do  not  insist  that  they  stay 
with  the  strict  5—7—5  syllable  form. 
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BLOCK  23 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  develop  skill  in  outlining  material 
presented  orally 

Lesson  39:  page  D  94  (“The  Fastest  Animal  in  the  World”) 
Practice  Strategies:  page  69 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Outlining 

Lesson  34:  page  C  47 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  177-179 

Recognizing  relationships— sequence 

Lesson  35:  page  C  51 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  180-183 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Using  the  context 

Lesson  8:  page  B  22 

Practice  Strategies:  page  70 

Lesson  9:  page  B  22 

Practice  Strategies:  page  7 1 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  154 
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II 


INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme:  Our 
environment  is 
continually 
changing. 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  DISCUSSION:  Use  the  following  news  item  to  introduce  the  discussion. 


NIAGARA  FALLS  IN  TROUBLE 


Niagara  Falls — U.S.  army  engineers 
have  built  a  dam  and  are  going  to  turn  off 
part  of  Niagara  Falls  next  week.  Authorities 
say  this  is  necessary  to  study  the  serious 
erosion  problems  along  the  Niagara  gorge. 

Every  minute  five  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  water  pour  over  a  167-foot  drop  at 
Niagara  Falls.  The  water  then  roars  onward 
down  a  steep-walled  canyon  towards  Lake 
Ontario. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  serious 
rock  slides  that  threaten  to  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  area.  In  an  extensive  1954  slide, 
185,000  tons  of  rock  broke  off  and  plunged 
into  the  river.  A  thundering  1956  slide  oc¬ 
curred  above  a  power  plant,  destroying  the 
structure  and  killing  a  worker. 


The  problem  is  that  the  walls  of  the 
Niagara  gorge  consist  of  layers  of  stone. 
The  upper  80  feet  is  hard  limestone,  but  the 
lower  layers  are  soft  limestone,  shale,  and 
sandstone.  As  the  years  pass,  the  swiftly- 
moving  river  and  the  spray  wear  away  and 
weaken  the  lower  layers.  Then  the  unsup¬ 
ported  upper  layer  begins  to  crack  and  even¬ 
tually  breaks  off. 

The  American  Falls  have  been  eroding 
4  to  7  inches  a  year;  the  Canadian  Horse¬ 
shoe  Falls,  about  3  feet  a  year.  In  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  the  Horseshoe  Falls  have  been 
eroded  more  than  a  mile. 

This  problem  threatens  not  only  the 
beauty  of  the  falls,  but  of  the  whole  Niagara 
Peninsula. 


Point  out  that,  while  we  are  well  aware  of  the  changes  that  man  makes  in  his  environ¬ 
ment,  we  are  not  always  as  conscious  of  the  fact  that  natural  changes  are  continually 
taking  place. 

Have  the  pupils  share  information  about  environmental  changes  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity,  where  possible,  or  in  a  wider  area  if  they  live  in  a  community  where  they  cannot 
observe  natural  changes. 

(In  some  urban  communities,  it  may  be  necessary  to  talk  about  changes  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  that  are  caused  by  man,  ratherthan  natural  changes.) 
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2.  READING: 


“The  Birth  of  a  Volcano”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV, 
pages  24-36 


Practice 

Strategies 


(i)  Establishing  background:  Have  the  pupils  read  pages  72  and  73  of  Practice 

Strategies.  After  reading  discuss  briefly  the  meaning  of  the  term  “volcano”  and  the 
causes  of  this  phenomenon. 


Pronunciation 
of  names 


Recognizing 

relationships 

—sequence 


(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  incident  described  in  the 

selection  takes  place  in  Mexico  and  that  several  Mexican  names  are  used.  Direct 
attention  to  the  pronunciation  respellings  on  pages  25  and  26.  Help  them  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  names. 

Have  the  pupils  note  the  title  and  speculate  about  the  nature  of  the  article.  In¬ 
struct  them  to  read  the  selection  silently  and  to  study  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions,  to  clarify  and  extend  their  concept  of  a  volcano. 

Following  the  reading  have  the  pupils  outline  the  sequence  of  events  in  the 
growth  of  the  volcano.  You  might  list  the  steps  in  its  development  on  the  chalkboard. 

Have  the  pupils  locate  information  from  the  selection  and  from  the  postcript  on 
page  36  and  prepare  a  graph  that  shows  the  growth  of  the  mountain.  Have  pupils  list 
dates  and  heights  in  preparation  for  translating  the  information  into  graph  form. 
Their  list  should  begin  as  follows: 

Feb.  20,  1943— eruption  begins 
Feb.  27,  1943—550'  high 
May,  1943— 1000' high 


Help  the  pupils  to  construct  a  bar  graph,  showing  the  growth. 


(iii)  Vocabulary:  Pupils  should  be  aware  that  a  specialized  topic  requires  a  spe¬ 

cialized  vocabulary.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  pupils 
tell  what  each  means  in  the  selection.  (Note  that  they  will  use  both  context  and  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  in  defining  the  words.  In  some  cases,  they  may  need  to  refer  to  the 
dictionary  for  verification  of  their  ideas.) 

earthquake,  cinders,  explosion,  cone,  lava,  fissure,  eruptions,  crater. 
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(iv)  Extending  interpretation:  Have  the  pupils  study  the  photographs  and  decide 

exactly  what  each  one  shows.  Be  sure  they  understand  that  these  are  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  volcano.  Have  them  note  the  contributions  of  the  photographs  in  terms 


of  factual  details  and  in  clarifying  unfamiliar  ideas.  For  your  information,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  identified  below: 


Page  27:  Clouds  of  rock  dust,  as  seen  from  the  village  of  San  Juan  Parangaricutiro. 
Pages  28  and  29:  Night  scenes  showing  the  lava  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  cone. 
Page  30:  Night  scene  showing  explosions  throwing  up  red-hot,  molten  rock. 

Page  31:  Scene  showing  the  countryside  in  which  the  volcano  was  born. 

Page  32:  Villagers  watching  the  volcano. 

Page  33:  In  the  foreground  can  be  seen  the  destruction  of  the  countryside. 

Page  34:  Billowing  columns  of  rock  dust,  from  the  volcano. 

Page  35:  A  dramatic  photograph,  illustrating  the  height  of  the  volcanic  rocks  and 
hardened  lava  that  covered  the  village  of  San  Juan  Parangaricutiro. 

Page  36:  A  cross  near  the  destroyed  villages,  with  El  Paricutm  in  the  background. 

Discuss  the  reaction  to  the  volcano’s  eruption  of  each  of  the  following:  Dionisio, 
the  villagers  in  Paricutin,  the  people  in  the  surrounding  area,  the  scientists.  Ask  the 
pupils  why  they  feel  the  author  involved  people  in  his  story,  instead  of  simply  de¬ 
scribing  the  volcano  and  how  it  grew. 

Dionisio  is  the  “legal  owner”  of  a  volcano.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  his  probable 
feelings  about  his  property. 


Individual 

writing 


Evaluate 

writing 


3.  WRITING:  Discuss  the  idea  that  a  writer  chooses  his  style  of  writing  in  accord  with 

his  purposes  and  the  probable  purposes  of  his  readers.  Bring  out  that  Coleman  related 
the  details  of  Paricutin’s  development  to  the  reactions  of  the  people  involved  and 
wrote  a  report  that  would  be  interesting  to  many  readers.  Consider  how  a  report  writ¬ 
ten  for  scientists,  interested  only  in  the  facts  of  the  growth  of  the  volcano,  might  differ 
from  Coleman’s. 

Have  the  pupilssuggest  the  kinds  of  detail  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  scientists 
and  also  the  style  of  writing  that  would  communicate  the  information  most  clearly. 
Then  have  them  write  such  a  report. 

Following  the  writing  have  pupils  share  their  reports  and  evaluate  them,  using  the 
following  questions  as  guides: 

Is  the  information  accurate? 

Are  all  the  important  details  included? 

Are  the  details  organized  in  a  clear  order? 

Are  all  statements  clear,  so  that  they  will  be  easily  understood? 
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B.  ACTIVITIES 


Comparing 
(related  to 
Comprehension 
Lesson  35) 

1.  “The  World’s  Biggest  Explosion”  (Comprehension  Lesson  35,  COMPREHENSION 
STRATEGIES,  page  180)  took  place  in  1883;  Paricutm  was  born  in  1943.  Have  the  pupils 
decide  whether  Krakatoa  still  qualifies  as  the  world’s  biggest  explosion.  Then  have  them 
study  both  selections  and  compare  the  two  phenomena  under  the  following  headings: 

When 

Where 

Area  covered 

Damage  done 

Size 

Effects  on  other  areas 

Discussion 

2.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  this  question:  “Does  man  or  nature  change  our  environment 
more  dramatically?” 

Pupils  should  recognize  that  nature’s  changes  can  be  sudden  and  dramatic,  as  in 
Paricutm,  or  slow  and  almost  unnoticed,  as  in  Niagara  Falls;  that  changes  brought  about 
by  man  are  of  both  kinds.  They  will  probably  feel  that  man  more  often  causes  sudden, 
dramatic  changes  than  nature  does,  but  seldom  produces  anything  as  spectacular  as 
Paricutm. 

Research  and 
reporting 

3.  Some  pupils  may  be  interested  in  comparing  earthquakes  to  volcanos.  Have  them  write 
a  report,  after  doing  their  own  research,  on  what  earthquakes  are,  their  probable  cause, 
some  famous  ones,  some  very  recent  ones,  and  the  damage  caused  by  them. 

Research 

4.  Do  pupils  know  of  any  very  recent  volcanoes? Some  of  the  pupils  may  wish  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  by  checking  with  the  magazine  or  newspaper  file  in  their  public  library. 

Interpreting 
a  poem 

“Indian  Summer”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  page 37 

Write  the  word  autumn  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  each  pupil  name  the  one  thing 
that  best  represents  that  season  for  him. 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  read  the  poem  “Indian  Summer”  to  share  a  Canadian  poet’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  country  in  autumn.  Suggest  that  they  read  it  at  least  twice. 

Talk  briefly  about  the  ideas  that  are  important  to  the  poet,  comparing  them  with  the 
things  that  represented  autumn  to  your  class. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  line  of  the  poem  the  photograph  illustrates  most  vividly. 

Tell  the  pupils  to  listen  and  try  to  see  each  of  the  three  autumn  pictures  the  poet 
paints.  Read  the  poem,  pausing  between  verses  to  allow  time  to  see  and  enjoy  each 
picture. 

Have  the  pupils  define  Indian  summer. 

Have  individual  pupils  read  the  poem  orally. 
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BLOCK  24 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  develop  skill  in  outlining 
material  presented  orally 

Lesson 40:  page  D  97  (“CircusTraining,”— Part2) 
Practice  Strategies:  page  75 

Tofolloworal  directions 

Lesson  41 :  page  D  100  (“The  Safety  Parade”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Reading  directionsand  diagrams 

Lesson  36:  page  C  52 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  184-187 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Using  the  dictionary 

Lesson  22:  page  B  43 

b)  Using  an  index 

Lesson  25:  page  B  47 

Practice  Strategies:  page  74 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  155 
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Theme:  Where 
dotheanimals 
in  thezoo 
come  from? 


Group  writing 


Individual 

writing 


Understanding 
main  ideaand 
detail 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  DISCUSSION:  Present  the  question  and  have  the  pupils  attempt  to  arrive  at  an 

answer  by  sharing  experiences.  They  should  know,  for  example,  that  some  animals  are 
born  in  the  zoo  and  never  know  any  other  life;  that  some  young  animals  are  found  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  forest  and  are  sent  to  zoos;  and  that  some  animals  are  trapped  in  their  natur¬ 
al  habitat  and  sold  to  zoos.  Encourage  pupils  to  comment  on  specific  animals  that  might 
be  in  a  zoo  and  to  surmise  some  of  the  problems  that  would  be  involved  in  obtaining  them. 


2.  WRITING:  Havethe  group  suppose  it  is  to  set  up  a  zoo.  Ask  each  pupil  to  name  one 

unusual  animal  he/she  would  like  to  have  in  it.  Then  have  the  pupils,  as  a  group,  dev¬ 
elop  a  chart,  naming  each  animal  and  listing  (1)  interesting  details  about  each  animal 
and  (2)  details  about  its  environment  that  would  make  its  capture  difficult  and/or 
dangerous. 

When  the  chart  is  completed,  have  each  pupil  write  a  story  describing  the  adven¬ 
tures  he  might  have  if  he  set  out  to  capture  his  chosen  animal  for  the  group  zoo. 

3.  READING:  “Collecting  Wild  Animals”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV, 

pages  38-42 

(i)  Establishing  background:  Have  the  pupils  enjoy  the  illustration  on  page  38. 

Be  sure  all  the  pupils  recognize  the  symbolism.  Why  is  Noah’s  Ark  an  appropriate 
symbol  for  the  title? 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  italicized  introduction  that  introduces  the  author,  the 
source  of  this  selection,  and  other  books  by  the  same  author. 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Instruct  the  pupils  to  read  the  first  two  para¬ 

graphs  and  find  the  main  idea,  then  note  the  details  that  support  it. 

Tell  them  that  the  author  uses  an  incident  from  his  career  in  collecting  animals 
to  illustrate  his  main  idea.  Have  them  read  the  selection  silently  and  decide  whether 
the  incident  used  serves  to  prove  his  point. 

Point  out  that  the  author  concludes  by  repeating  his  main  idea.  Consider  wheth¬ 
er  the  main  idea  of  the  selection  is  the  same  as  the  main  idea  of  the  opening  para¬ 
graph^)  and  whether  the  incident  does  indeed  support  his  main  idea. 

Have  the  pupils  think  about  the  incident  described  and  note,  in  sequence,  as¬ 
pects  of  the  experience  where  the  author  might  have  been  more  cautious.  They  might 
suggest  such  things  as: 
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Author’s 

purpose 


Compare 


Dramatizes 

conversation 


Research 


—allowing  amateurs  to  become  involved  in  a  specialized  job; 

— notinquiring  whatthe  pitwas  like; 

—not  checking  his  equipment  carefully; 

—not  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  catch; 

— going  into  the  pit  without  the  proper  protective  clothing; 

Have  the  pupils  decide  whether  they  feel  the  author  was  normally  careless  about 
his  work  and  why  he  was  so  on  this  occasion. 

(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  author’s  purpose  in 

writing  this  selection,  and  decide  whether  he  was  successful. 

Ask  if  they  learned  anything  more  than  that  collecting  wild  animals  was  not 
dangerous  if  you  planned  and  worked  carefully.  Have  them  comment  on  the  interest¬ 
ing  information  included  in  the  narrative.  Be  sure  they  realize  that  the  illustration  is 
that  of  a  Gaboon  Viper. 

Ask  whether  it  was  more  effective  for  the  author  merely  to  explain  his  point  of 
view,  as  in  the  first  paragraph,  or  to  illustrate  it  with  an  example  of  his  experiences, 
as  he  did  in  the  rest  of  the  selection. 

Durrell  in  “Collecting  Wild  Animals”  and  Seton  in  “Coaly-Bay”  both  wrote  in  the 
first  person  but  the  effect  is  very  different.  Have  the  pupils  compare  the  role  of  the 
narrator  in  the  two  selections. 

(iv)  Vocabulary:  Check  the  understanding  of  the  following  words:  specimens 

(page  39),  consequences  (page  39),  banana  plantation  (page  39),  dismay  (page 
40),  resembled  (page  40),  pantomime  fairy  (page  40).  If  the  pupils  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  any  of  these,  direct  their  attention  to  relevant  context  clues. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  76.  This  page  is  a  Crossword  Puzzle  using  the  names  of 
animals.  Ensure  that  all  pupils  know  how  to  proceed  with  this  kind  of  puzzle.  Pupils  may 
enjoy  working  the  puzzle  together — ingroups  of  two  orthree.  Check  the  solution  in  agroup 
situation. 

2.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  77. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  reread  “Al  Oeming  and  the  Swan  Hills  Grizzlies.”  Comprehension 
Lesson  28  (COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES,  page  146).  Then  have  them  suppose  that 
Al  Oeming  met  Gerald  Durrell  and  they  shared  their  experiences  in  catching  wild  animals. 
Choose  two  pupils  to  play  the  roles  and  dramatize  a  possible  conversation.  Have  the  group 
evaluate  the  participants’  success  in  conveying  the  attitude  and  ideas  of  the  two  men. 

4.  Some  of  the  pupils  may  be  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  the  Gaboon  Viper.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  use  the  encyclopedia  and  to  report  their  findings  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 
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Interpreting 
a  poem 


“The  Cat  Heard  the  Cat-Bird”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  page  43 


Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently,  then  tell  in  one  sentence  what  happened  in 
the  poem. 

Read  the  poem  to  the  pupils. 

Ask:  Why  is  the  poet’s  statement  more  interesting  than  yours? 

What  picture  does  he  create  in  his  first  verse? 

What  song  does  a  cat-bird  sing? 

What  does  the  second  verse  introduce  into  the  situation? 

What  does  the  author  use  to  show  the  cat  is  up  to  no  good? 

Who  do  you  think  is  speaking  in  the  last  two  lines  of  this  verse? 

What  does  the  third  verse  describe? 

What  event  seems  to  have  been  left  out  between  the  second  and  third  verses? 

Read  the  last  verse  carefully.  What  happened  to  the  cat-bird?  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Have  the  pupils  prepare  the  poem  for  oral  reading.  Discuss  a  few  things  they  need  to 
watch:  (1)  the  punctuation  (e.g.,  commas  in  line  1  indicate  a  different  intonation  pattern 
than  do  the  periods  in  the  fourth  line),  (2)  phrasing  (e.g.,  “a  high-flying-sky  day”— why 
are  the  words  hyphenated?),  (3)  the  mood  of  the  poem  (indicates  a  light,  gay-hearted 
reading). 

Have  various  pupils  try  out  some  of  the  lines  and  have  the  other  pupils  evaluate  the 
reading. 

Then  have  several  pupils  read  the  whole  poem,  or  in  parts. 
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BLOCK  25 


Theme:  We 
learn  by 
experimenting. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

T©  draw  conclusions 

Lesson42:  page  D  103  (“Ramlal  and  his  Family”) 
Lesson  43:  page  D  106  (“River  Life”) 


Drawing  conclusions 
Lesson  37 : page  C  54 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  188-190 
Lesson  38:  page  C  55 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  191-194 


a)  Using  the  dictionary 
Lesson  23:  page  B  44 

b)  Using  an  index 
Lesson  26:  page  B  48 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  156 

II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  READING:  “The  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV, 

pages  44-49 

(i)  Vocabulary:  Tell  the  pupils  that  scientific  writing  requires  the  use  of  special 

terminology.  List  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard:  experiment,  experimenter, 
motion,  expanded,  conclude,  contracted. 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  check  the  meaning  in  context  of  any  of  the  words  that  are 
not  familiar. 


A.  LISTENING 


B.  COMPREHENSION 


C.  WORD  STUDY 
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(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  introduction  and  note 

that  a  problem  for  investigation  has  been  identified. 


Drawing 

conclusions 
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“Heating  a  Wire’’ 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  experiment  and  note  the  conclusions  reached.  Remind 
them  that  a  conclusion  must  be  based  on  evidence.  Have  them  supply  evidence  from 
the  report  to  support  the  conclusion. 

“Heating  a  Copper  Rod’’ 

Repeat  the  above  procedure. 

“Heating  a  Screw  Eye” 

Repeat  the  above  procedure. 

Point  out  that  scientific  principles,  discovered  through  experimenting,  often 
have  important  applications.  Have  pupils  complete  the  selection  and  attempt  to 
answer  the  questions  asked. 

Point  out  that  a  scientific  report  usually  gives  only  essential  detail;  that  in  the 
case  of  an  experiment,  it  tells  what  was  done,  what  was  observed,  what  was 
concluded. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  description  of  the  first  experiment  to  see  if  any  of  the 
details  could  be  left  out  without  making  the  report  incomplete. 

Repeat  this  with  the  other  two  experiments.  Ask  the  pupils  to  draw  a  conclusion 
about  writing  reports  of  experiments. 

2.  WRITING:  Remind  pupils  that  a  written  report  of  an  experiment  tells  what  was 

done,  what  was  observed,  what  was  concluded.  Have  each  pupil  conduct  a  simple 
experiment  of  his  choice  and  write  a  report. 


3.  DISCUSSION:  Write  the  theme  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  they 

learned  from  their  experiments  and  then  talk  about  other  things  they  have  learned  by 
experimenting. 

Ask  them  to  consider  other  ways  of  learning  the  same  things  and  to  decide  which  they 
feel  is  the  best  way. 

Havethem  decide  if  there  isanything  that  can  be  learned  only  by  experimenting. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  78. 


BLOCK  26 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  recognize  mood 

Lesson  44:  page  D  109  (“Humpty  Dumpty”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Understanding  mood 

Lesson  39:  page  C  56 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  195-200 

Lesson  40:  page  C57 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages 201-203 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Structural  analysis — prefixes 

Lesson  59:  page  B  108 

Practice  Strategies:  page  79 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  157 
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II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

(Note  that  in  this  unit,  there  is  no  “theme”;  therefore  it  does  not  follow  the  usual  plan. 
The  purpose  is  focussed  on  a  reading  skill.) 

1.  READING:  “Some  One”  and  “The  Noise  of  Waters”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME: 

Section  IV,  pages  50-51 


Sensing 
the  mood 


“Some  One” 

Tell  the  pupils  to  close  their  eyes  and  listen  while  you  read  a  poem  to  them  twice. 
Tell  them  to  listen  to  feel  the  mood  of  the  poem. 

Following  the  reading,  ask  how  the  author  wanted  the  reader  or  listener  to  feel. 
Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  silently  and  note  how  the  author  built  up  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  mystery. 

Ask  why  they  think  he  chose  a  forest  setting  for  his  poem  and  how  they  feel  the 
effect  would  be  changed  if  the  setting  had  been  a  city  street. 

Ask  the  pupils  if  they  feel  the  designer  felt  the  mood  in  the  same  way  they  did. 
Pupils  may  feel  that  the  vivid  colors  and  large  type  detract  from  the  feeling  of  mys¬ 
tery  the  poet  is  trying  to  create. 

Have  individual  pupils  read  the  poem.  Many  pupils  will  probably  enjoy  memor¬ 
izing  this  poem. 

“The  Noise  of  Waters” 

Repeatthe  procedure  used  in  introducing  “Some  One” 

Again  ask  howtheauthorwantsthem  to  feel. 

Have  individual  pupils  read  the  poem. 


Ask: 

What  details  does  the  author  use  to  create  his  mood?  What  words  add  to  it? 

Listen  as  I  read  it  again  and  note  the  sound  that  is  repeated  most  often. 

Why  does  the  author  emphasize  the  “long  o-sound”  in  his  poem? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  short  lines? 

Do  the  design  and  illustration  for  this  poem  suit  the  mood  the  poet  is  trying  to 
create?  In  what  way? 

Have  individual  pupils  read  the  poem  to  express  the  mood. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  80-81 .  These  pages  highlight  poems  written  by  children. 
The  pupils  are  asked  to  identify  the  mood  that  the  young  poets  were  trying  to  create. 

2.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  82.  On  this  page  are  some  sentences,  and  the  pupils  are 
asked  to  write  them  in  poetic  form. 
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BLOCK  27 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  To  predict  outcomes 

Lesson  45:  page  D  114  (“Take  a  Deep  Breath”) 

Predicting  outcomes 
Lesson  41 :  page  C57 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages 204-206 

Oral  reading 
Lesson  10:  page  C  75 


a)  Structural  analysis— suffixes 
Lesson  60:  page  B  110 
Practice  Strategies:  page  83 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  158 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme:  People 
throughout  the 
ages  have 
worked  out 
explanations 
for  natural 
phenomena. 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  PROVIDING  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION:  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms 

legend  and  myth.  Establish  that  much  of  the  literature  that  we  enjoy  today  is  very  old — 
that  many  of  the  stories  were  created  before  there  were  books  to  read;  they  were  told  and 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  by  storytellers.  Point  out  that  some  of  the  stories 
were  told  just  as  entertainment,  but  that  others  explained  the  beliefs,  the  history,  and  the 
religion  of  the  people. 

Since  the  people  of  long  ago  did  not  have  the  work  of  modern  scientists  to  explain 
things  of  nature  to  them,  they  developed  stories  that  explained  what  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  These  stories  are  called  legends.  Legends  also  told  the  exploits  of  the  great  heroes 
of  a  nation.  The  religion  of  many  early  peoples  was  also  related  in  stories.  Some  people 
believed  that  man  and  nature  were  controlled  by  gods  and  godesses  who  watched  over  the 
affairs  of  men,  often  participating  actively.  Stories  that  involve  the  gods  and  goddesses 
are  called  myths.  The  purposes  of  myths  and  legends  are  the  same — to  explain  what  man 
could  not  understand  and  to  relate  the  history  of  a  people.  Both  myths  and  legends ,  which 
today  we  recognize  as  stories,  were  accepted  as  true  by  the  people  who  told  them. 
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Have  the  pupils  recall  legends  and  myths  that  are  probably  already  familiar  to  them 
(the  story  of  Midas  who  was  given  “the  golden  touch”  as  a  reward  for  service  to  one  of  the 
gods;  the  story  of  Pandora  whose  curiosity  loosed  all  the  ills  upon  the  world;  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur  or  Robin  Hood;  and  some  of  the  familiar  legends  that  explain  how  an  animal 
looks— for  example:  “How  the  Chipmunk  Got  Its  Stripes,”  “Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Short 
Tail,”  and  so  on). 

Recall  also  the  short  story  called  a  fable.  Have  pupils  recall  some  of  the  fables  of 
Aesop  that  they  have  read,  and  review  the  idea  that  a  fable  is  a  story  used  to  teach  a  moral 
or  a  lesson.  Most  often  the  characters  in  fables  are  animals,  but  they  talk  and  behave  as 
humans  do. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  most  Canadians  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  beautiful  legends 
and  myths  of  the  Indian  people.  But  most  of  these  stories  that  we  read  have  been  written 
by  non-Indian  people.  A  famous  Indian  artist  of  British  Columbia,  George  Clutesi,  thought 
that  the  people  of  Canada  should  be  able  to  read  these  stories  as  the  Indian  people  them¬ 
selves  tell  them  to  their  children.  Thus,  Mr.  Clutesi  wrote  down  some  of  the  stories  that 
had  been  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  through  the  storyteller.  These  tales 
were  published  in  the  book  Son  of  Raven,  Son  of  Deer. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book,  Mr.  Clutesi  explains  the  place  of  folklore  tales  in 
Indian  culture: 


“Quaint  folklore  tales  were  used  widely  to  teach  the 
young  the  many  wonders  of  nature;  the  importance  of 
all  living  things,  no  matter  how  small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant;  and  particularly  to  acquaint  him  with  the  close¬ 
ness  of  man  to  all  animals,  bird  life,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  sea.  The  young  were  taught  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  tales  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  sun  for 
all  living  things. 

This  resulted  in  a  deep  understanding  and  love  of 
man  for  all  animal  life.  This  was  so  prevalent  that  an 
Indian  would  show  remorse  and  do  penance  on  the 
spot  whenever  he  even  killed  an  animal  for  meat.  This 
practice  prevailed  throughout  all  the  coastal  region  of 
British  Columbia. 

The  Indian  parent  refrained  from  the  non-Indian 
adage  of  “Don’t  do  this.  Don’t  do  that.”  Instead  he 
taught  his  children  in  parables  and  tales  in  which  all 
animals  in  his  own  world  played  important  roles.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  child  realized  that  all  animal 
life  was  an  integral  part  of  all  creation.” 

From  the  Introduction  to  SON  OF  RA  VEN,  SON  OF  DEER  by  George  Clutesi. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Gray’s  Publishing  Ltd.,  Sidney,  British  Columbia. 


2.  READING:  “How  the  Human  People  Got  the  First  Fire”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME: 

Section  IV,  pages  52-61 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Tell  the  pupils  that  this  selection  is  the  first  story 

in  the  book  Son  of  Raven,  Son  of  Deer.  Ask  them  to  decide,  from  the  title  and  the 
background  information,  what  kind  of  story  this  is.  Then  have  the  pupils  turn  to  page 
52  and  study  the  illustration.  From  the  illustration  alone,  have  them  make  predic¬ 
tions  about  how  the  human  people  got  the  first  fire.”  Ask  them  to  keep  this  pre¬ 
diction  in  mind,  as  they  read  to  the  bottom  of  page  55. 

Ask: 

Was  your  prediction  correct? 

Why  could  all  the  brave  and  wise  men  not  capture  fire  from  the  Wolf  people? 

What  plan  do  you  think  Ah-tush-mit  has  made?  Will  he  get  the  fire? 

Read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out. 

After  reading,  have  the  pupils  check  their  predictions.  If  the  predictions  were 
fairly  accurate,  ask  the  pupils  to  decide  what  information  they  based  their  predic¬ 
tions  on.  If  the  predictions  were  inaccurate,  ask  why. 

Have  the  pupils  recall  their  classification  of  this  story  at  the  beginning  of  the  les¬ 
son.  Were  they  right?  (Pupils  should  note  that  this  story  is  not  exactly  legend,  myth, 
or  fable;  it  has  some  elements  of  all,  but  it  is  best  classified,  as  Mr.  Clutesi  himself 
does  in  the  introduction  to  his  book,  as  a  folklore  tale.)  Ask  the  pupils  why  this  story 
cannot  really  be  called  a  legend,  in  spite  of  its  title.  (Pupils  should  recognize  that  this 
story  did  not  explain  a  natural  phenomenon;  it  did  not  explain  the  existence  of  fire, 
but  just  how  a  certain  group  of  people  acquired  fire  from  another  group.) 

Reread  the  excerpt  from  Mr.  Clutesi’s  introduction.  Have  the  pupils  decide 
which  of  Mr.  Clutesi’s  purposes  this  tale  would  fulfil.  They  should  note  that  the  tale 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  human  people,  the  Wolf  people,  and  Ah-tush-mit. 
They  all  lived  together;  the  animals  were  given  human  characteristics.  Pupils  should 
relate  these  aspects  of  the  tale  to  Mr.  Clutesi’s  statements  that  the  Indian  storyteller 
likely  told  this  story  to  a  child  “  ...  to  acquaint  him  with  the  closeness  of  man  to  all 
animals  ...”  and  “It  was  not  long  before  the  child  realized  that  all  animal  life  was  an 
integral  part  of  all  creation.” 


(ii)  Vocabulary:  Check  the  pupils’  understanding  of  the  following  words.  If 

pupils  have  not  understood  the  meaning,  take  time  to  help  them  to  use  context  clues 
wherever  possible;  for  example,  gambolling  (page  55):  clues  to  the  meaning  follow 
in  the  words  racing,  leaping,  and  hopping  about;  queries  (page  55):  the  pupils 
should  note  that  the  braves  had  just  asked  two  questions.  Help  pupils  also  to  use 
their  knowledge  of  sound-letter  relationships  to  get  pronunciation. 
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dreaded  (page  53) 
councillors  (page  53) 
foolhardy  (page  55) 
unabashed (page  55) 
regalia  (page  56) 
sallied  (page  56) 


inhaled  (page  58) 
concealment  (page  58) 
sidling  (page  58) 
carolled  (page  58) 
bemused  (page  60) 
singed  (page  61) 


(iii)  Oral  reading:  Because  this  tale  was,  of  course,  originally  told  to  children,  it 

is  a  good  selection  to  use  for  oral  reading.  The  reader  should  be  so  well  prepared  that 
the  reading  is  almost  like  “talking.”  The  pupils  might  prepare  for  the  oral  reading  by 
taping  parts  of  the  story,  listening  to  the  tape,  and  discussing  how  the  reading  could 
be  improved.  Finally,  have  the  story  read  aloud  by  one  pupil  or  by  a  group  of  two  or 
three,  with  each  pupil  reading  a  section. 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


Storytelling 


Writing  a 
legend 


Making  a 
collection 


1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  84-85. 

2.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  other  tales  from  Son  of  Raven,  Son  of  Deer,  and  prepare  one 
for  telling  to  the  class. 

3.  Have  pupils  write  a  legend.  Have  them  recall  the  characteristics  of  legends  such  as 
“How  the  Moon  and  Stars  Came  to  Be”  (COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES,  page  228). 
Suggest  topics  such  as  the  following  (but  encourage  pupils  to  think  of  their  own): 

(i)  How  the  Wind  Got  Its  Moan 

(ii)  How  the  Bluebird  Got  Its  Color 

(iii)  Why  the  Fir  Tree’s  Needles  Stay  Green  All  Year 

(iv)  Why  the  Mouse  Has  a  Long  Tail 

(v)  How  the  Elephant  Got  Its  Trunk 

(vi)  Why  There  Is  Snow  in  the  Winter 

4.  Pupils  might  enjoy  making,  over  a  period  of  months,  their  own  collection  of  legends 
and  myths.  The  collection  could  include  their  own  original  ones  as  well  as  those  they  find 
in  their  reading.  Encourage  them  to  illustrate,  using  various  techniques,  the  stories  in  the 
collection. 
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BLOCK  28 


Theme:  Man 
has  long  been 
intrigued  by 
flight. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  Toform  judgments 

Lesson  46:  page  D  118  (a  discussion) 

Lesson  47:  page  D  120  (advertisements) 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Making  judgments 

Lesson  42:  page  C  58 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages  207-210 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Structural  analysis 

Lesson  61 :  page  Bill 

b)  Spelling:  page  B158 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  DISCUSSION:  Recall  the  story  “Get  It  Right  on  Paper”  and  the  Wright  brothers’ 

interest  in  flying.  Tell  the  pupils  that  a  poet  has  told  a  humorous  story  of  their  long 
struggle  to  fly.  Read  the  poem  “Wilbur  Wright  and  Orville  Wright”  and  talk  about  it  briefly. 
Emphasize  that  it  was  only  after  years  of  experimenting  and  building  that  the  first  plane 
finally  flew  in  1903. 

Point  out  that  the  Wrights  were  far  from  the  first  to  be  interested  in  flying,  that  many 
men  before  them  had  tried  to  fly  through  the  air,  that  others  had  dreamed  of  it. 

Have  the  pupils  think  of  circumstances  that  would  lead  people  to  long  to  fly.  They  will 
probably  mention  situations  in  two  categories— watching  birds  makes  someone  envious  of 
theirflight;  a  transportation  problem  that  could  be  solved  by  flying. 
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Individual 

writing 


2.  WRITING:  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  following  topics  for  writing: 

(i)  A  poem  entitled  “If  I  Could  Fly;” 

(ii)  An  adventure  story  telling  the  story  of  a  child  who  was  given  a  pair  of  magic 

wings; 

(iii) “l  was  in  a  terrible  predicament.  I  could  get  out  of  it  easily  enough  if  I  could  fly 

like  a  bird— but  short  of  growing  wings  I  saw  no  escape.  This  is  what  had 
happened...” 


3.  READING:  “Icarus  and  Daedalus  ’— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV, 

pages  62-65 

(i)  Providing  background  information:  Tell  the  pupils  that  thousands  of  years 

ago  the  people  of  Greece  told  a  story  of  man’s  attempt  to  fly.  The  story  is  a  myth  be¬ 
cause  it  tells  of  the  great  deeds  of  an  ancient  hero  but  also  refers  to  the  gods  in  whom 
the  people  believed. 

Daedalus,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  had  been  summoned  to  the  Island  of  Crete  by  its 
king.  His  task  was  to  build  a  labyrinth  to  house  the  king’s  dread  Minotaur.  The  Mino¬ 
taur,  a  monster  with  the  body  of  a  bull  and  a  human  head,  was  fed  with  human  vic¬ 
tims.  Daedalus  constructed  a  labyrinth  of  winding  tunnels,  so  designed  that  whatever 
was  enclosed  in  it  could  not  possibly  find  its  way  out  unassisted.  The  story  in  their 
book  tells  what  happened  to  Daedalus. 

(ii)  Vocabulary:  Direct  attention  to  the  footnotes  that  give  the  pronunciation  of 

important  names  in  the  myth. 

Clarify  the  meaning  of  mortals  and  gods  as  used  in  the  first  sentence. 

Remind  the  pupils  that,  since  this  is  an  ancient  story,  the  language  may  seem  a 
little  unusual.  Instruct  them  to  study  the  context  carefully  to  understand  unfamiliar 
words. 

(iii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  two  paragraphs 

and  then  relate  the  information  there  to  that  which  you  have  given  them. 

Have  them  explain  the  phrase  veered  with  the  wind  and  the  term  master 
architect. 

Be  sure  they  recall  that  Crete  is  an  island. 

Making 
judgments 


Ask  them  to  judge  the  king’s  treatment  of  Daedalus. 

Have  the  pupils  complete  the  selection,  reading  silently.  Talk  briefly  about  the 
details  of  the  planning  and  the  flight. 

Ask:  “Who  do  you  think  is  to  blame  for  the  death  of  Icarus?”  (Encourage  pupils 
to  recognize  Icarus’s  carelessness  but  also  to  question  both  his  father’s  wisdom  in 
letting  Icarus  fly  and  hisfailureto  notice  Icarus’s  nonchalant  attitude  earlier.) 
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Ask:  “Do  you  think  Daedalus  was  truly  grieved  by  the  loss  of  his  son?  How  do 
you  know?” 

Have  the  pupils  note  the  writing  style  of  the  myth — that  the  story  is  told  briefly, 
without  any  elaboration  (it  doesn’t  explain  the  labyrinth  or  the  reason  for  the  king’s 
anger);  that  the  sentence  patterns  are  rather  formal;  that  the  language  is  rather 
ornate.  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  any  sentences  that  they  had  trouble  reading.  As  a 
sentence  is  identified,  read  it  aloud  to  the  pupil,  and  then  have  the  pupil  read  it 
aloud.  (Often  the  meaning  becomes  clear  when  the  reader  hears  a  difficult  language 
pattern.)  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 


“Journey  into  Space”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  pages  66-69 


Understanding 
detail  and 
making 
judgments 


(i)  Background  Information:  Tell  the  pupils  that  this  selection  relates  an  actual 

attempt  of  men  to  soar  through  space — but  one  which  took  place  much  more  recently 
than  the  mythical  flight  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus.  Mention  that  the  purpose  of  this 
flight  was  to  carry  out  scientific  experiments,  rather  than  to  travel,  and  that  it  was 
sponsored  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  (This  is  still 
an  active  organization.) 

(ii)  Vocabulary:  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  point  out  that  gas  does  not  mean 

gasoline;  and  tell  the  pupils  to  study  the  illustrations  and  the  story  detail  to  deter¬ 
mine  thetype  of  balloon  referred  to  in  the  selection. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  note,  as  they  read,  the  scientific  vocabulary  and  any  words  that 
they  have  difficulty  understanding.  Clarify  the  meanings  of  these,  following  the  read¬ 
ing.  Wherever  possible,  direct  attention  to  the  relevant  context  clues. 

(iii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Ask  questions  that  check  pupils’  understanding 

of  story  detail  and  also  require  them  to  make  judgments. 

Suggested  questions: 

How  long  before  the  flight  of  the  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  did  the  balloon  flight 
take  place? 

What  made  the  balloon  rise  through  the  air? 

How  did  the  onlookers  react  to  it?  Why? 

How  could  the  travellers  control  the  balloon? 

Who  first  noticed  that  something  was  wrong?  What  did  he  notice?  Why  didn’t  Profes¬ 
sor  Glaisher  notice  these  things? 
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What  were  the  next  unusual  things  they  noticed?  Why  were  they  experiencing  these 
difficulties?  How  high  were  they  at  this  time? 

Why  didn’t  Professor  Glaisher  agree  with  Mr.  Coxwell  that  they  should  go  down? 

What  was  the  result  of  his  decision? 

Do  you  think  he  should  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Coxwell? 

Who  was  in  charge  of  the  flight?  Who  finally  made  the  decision  to  descend?  Why  was 
this  a  difficult  decision  to  put  into  effect? 

How  do  you  think  the  farmer  felt  when  the  balloon  landed  in  his  field? 

Do  you  think  the  flight  was  successful? 

Clarify  vocabulary  difficulties  noted  by  the  pupils  and  check  their  understanding 
of  the  following  words: 

uncharted,  anchor,  globe,  wicker,  investment,  idler,  inflation,  ascent. 

(iv)  Extending  interpretation:  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  differences  in  writing 

style  between  the  myth  and  the  true  account.  They  should  note  differences  in  the 
amount  of  detail  included,  the  nature  of  the  vocabulary,  the  use  of  conversation,  and 
the  sentence  patterns. 

Have  the  pupils  discuss  this  question:  “What  kind  of  men  do  you  think  Mr. 
Coxwell  and  Professor  Glaisher  were?”  (Note  that  this  is  not  clearly  delineated  in  the 
selection.  Pupils  must  answer  by  relating  both  the  task  undertaken  and  the  way  it  was 
carried  out  to  the  time  when  it  was  done.) 


B.  ACTIVITIES 


1  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  86-87. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  prepare  a  list  of  the  equipment  taken  on  the  trip  by  Dr.  Glaisher  and 
listthe  kindsof  scientific  observations  he  made. 
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BLOCK  29 


Theme:  Man’s 
conquest  of 
space. 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

To  use  intonation  as  a  guide  to  meaning 
Lesson  48:  page  D  121 


(No  lessons  suggested) 

Oral  reading 
Lesson  1 1 :  page  C  76 

a)  Phonetic  analysis 
Lesson  48:  page  B  89 
Practice  Strategies:  page  88 

b)  Vocabulary  development 
Lesson  29:  page  B  52 
Practice  Strategies:  page  89 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  160 

II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 

1.  DISCUSSION:  Write  the  following  time  schedule  on  the  chalkboard: 

September,  1862,  Glaisher’s  balloon 

December  17, 1903,  the  first  airplane  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk 

July  20, 1969,  thefirst  men  on  the  moon 

Have  the  pupils  talk  about  the  rapid  progress  in  technology  and  scientific  knowledge 
from  the  primitive  balloon  of  1862  to  the  sophisticated  spacecraft  of  the  Apollo  flights. 

Encourage  their  use  of  accurate  vocabulary  but  recognize  that  their  knowledge  of 
technical  terms  and  meanings  will  be  limited.  Be  sure  they  are  aware,  however,  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  communicating  ideas  clearly  and  precisely  when  the  speakers  or  the  listeners  do 
not  understand  the  pertinent  vocabulary. 


A.  LISTENING 


B.  COMPREHENSION 


C.  WORD  STUDY 
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2.  READING: 


“Apollo  13”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  pages  70-82 


Recognizing 

emotional 

reactions 
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(i)  Vocabulary:  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  selection  they  are  going  to  read  is  a  re¬ 

port  of  the  flight  of  Apollo  13,  the  third  American  mission  to  the  moon;  and  that  in 
describing  it  the  author  uses  many  words  in  reference  to  space  travel  that  they  may 
not  understand  fully.  Many  of  the  words  they  should  have  heard  as  they  listen  to  re¬ 
ports  of  space  travel,  but  they  have  probably  not  seen  the  words  written.  Point  out 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  all  the  words  fully — for  example,  they  need  not 
know  exactly  what  a  fuel  cell  is;  it  is  enough  to  know  it  supplies  electricity.  Point  out, 
too,  that  the  author  is  careful  to  explain  key  words  so  they  should  read  carefully, 
looking  for  meanings. 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  two  paragraphs  and 

talk  about  the  mood  that  prevails  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight.  Compare  this  with 
the  mood  that  prevailed  as  Glaisher’s  balloon  took  off,  and  have  pupils  suggest  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  differences. 

Have  the  pupils  complete  the  silent  reading  of  the  selection. 

Begin  the  discussion  of  the  selection  with  the  sentence  from  page  79:  It  was  a 
long,  long  hour  for  the  astronauts,  the  ground  crew,  the  families  of  the  astronauts, 
and  the  millions  of  television  viewers  all  over  the  world.  Have  the  pupils  think  about 
the  emergency  in  terms  of  the  reactions  of  each  of  these  groups.  They  should  note 
that  the  astronauts,  who  were  in  such  danger,  showed  very  little  emotion  but  acted  in 
a  controlled  manner,  responding  carefully  and  methodically  to  instructions.  Pupils 
might  surmise  what  their  emotions  really  were,  and  perhaps  suggest  how  the  out¬ 
come  might  have  been  altered  if  any  of  the  men  had  shown  fear  or  become  excited 
when  he  faced  the  emergency. 

Pupils  will  note  the  same  controlled  response  from  the  ground  crews  but  should 
note,  too,  indications  of  concern  and  even  worry  on  the  part  of  these  men.  Bring  out 
both  their  ability  to  subject  the  problem  to  immediate,  detailed  study  and  to  find  a 
solution. 

Have  the  pupils  suggest  reasons  why  these  two  groups  of  people  reacted  to 
danger  as  they  did.  Selection  of  personnel,  training,  and  the  need  to  give  total  con¬ 
centration  to  tasks  at  hand  may  be  given  as  reasons. 

Pupils  can  only  surmise  the  emotions  of  the  astronauts’  families  and  of  the 
television  viewers. 

Most  pupils  will  want  to  talk  in  some  detail  about  the  emergency  and  its  solu¬ 
tion.  Guide  them  in  a  careful  analysis  of  the  diagrams  on  pages  73  and  76. 

Talk  abouttheevents  in  sequence.  Check  the  understanding  of  vocabulary. 


Suggested  questions: 

What  do  each  of  these  terms  mean?  Apollo  13,  Odyssey,  Houston,  command  module , 
service  module. 


Individual 

writing 


What  first  warned  the  astronauts  of  their  problem?  What  was  their  first  response? 

What  were  they  hoping  as  they  reported  the  loss  of  power? 

What  immediate  disappointment  faced  Lovell  and  Haise? 

How  do  the  astronauts  indicate  their  careful  training  as  they  begin  to  tackle  their 
problem? 

Who  is  making  the  decisions? 

What  fate  was  predicted  for  the  astronauts  if  the  ground  crew  couldn’t  work  out  a 
plan  to  bring  the  ship  down? 

What  three  things  were  of  greatest  concern  in  the  rescue? 

What  purpose  was  Aquarius  intended  to  serve?  How  was  it  actually  used?  Why  did 
they  not  use  it  for  the  entire  return  trip? 

Why  were  the  “burns”  so  important  in  Mission  Control’s  plan?  How  do  you  know 
that  the  timing  of  the  burns  must  be  exact? 

How  did  Mission  Control  test  its  plans  before  giving  the  astronauts  their  instruc¬ 
tions? 

What  seemed  to  excite  the  astronauts  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  experience? 

Why  did  the  astronauts  eventually  become  tense  and  irritable? 

Why  was  Aquarius  jettisoned? 

How  do  you  think  the  astronauts  felt  as  they  travelled  the  last  1 0,000  miles? 

Have  the  pupils  look  back  at  the  photographs  and  identify  them.  The  photograph 
on  page  79  may  baffle  the  pupils:  it  is  the  photograph  of  the  damaged  service  mod¬ 
ule,  which  the  astronauts  took  as  they  jettisoned  this  part  of  the  spacecraft  while  pre¬ 
paring  to  return  to  earth.  The  photograph  on  page  80  is  of  the  capsule  landing  in  the 
water;  and  that  on  page  81  is  of  the  three  astronauts  on  the  deck  of  the  aircraft  car¬ 
rier.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  photograph  on  page  82  is  and  why  it  was  included. 

Have  the  pupils  compare  the  emergencies  described  in  “Journey  Into  Space” 
and  “Apollo  13.”  Use  the  following  headings:  the  emergency;  the  danger;  the  people 
involved;  the  solution;  the  rescue;  the  audience. 

Following  the  reading  of  “Journey  into  Space”  the  pupils  discussed  the  kind  of 
people  who  would  undertake  such  an  adventure.  Have  them  now  decide  whether  the 
astronauts  required  similar  or  different  qualities  to  undertake  their  mission. 

Suggestthatthe  pupils  reread  theselection  independently. 


3.  WRITING:  The  astronauts  experienced  the  first  difficulty  on  Monday  night.  They 

were  205,000  miles  from  earth  and  travelling  at  2000  miles  an  hour.  Instruct  the  pupils 
to  think  for  several  minutes  about  how  they  would  have  felt  watching  the  TV  broad¬ 
casts  from  Mission  Control  and  from  the  spacecraft  itself.  Tell  them  to  think  carefully 
about  how  best  to  express  their  feelings  through  writing;  then  to  write  a  paragraph,  a 
poem,  a  conversation,  etc.,  telling  how  they  might  have  reacted. 
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B.  ACTIVITIES 


1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  90-91 . 

2.  Have  pupils  compare  the  equipment  and  procedure  aboard  Apollo  13  with  what  they 
listed  (Activity  2,  page  A112 )  for  Dr.  Glaisher’s  work. 


Interpreting  “Flying’ —PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  page  83 

a  poem 


Tell  the  pupils  to  pretend  that  they  are  standing  looking  at  the  sky  on  a  bright  moon¬ 
lit  night.  Tell  them  to  listen  as  you  read  a  poem  and  to  try  to  picture  what  the  poet  de¬ 
scribes.  Read  “Flying.”  Have  the  pupilsfollow  in  their  books  as  you  reread  it. 

Ask:  What  does  the  moon  make  the  poet  think  of? 

Why  does  he  call  it  a  runaway ? 

What  does  he  like  to  think  the  stars  are  doing? 

Who  do  you  think  he  means  by  “everyone”? 

Encourage  pupils  to  notice  how  the  length  of  the  lines  in  the  poem  seem  to  reflect  the 
speaker’s  mood. 

Reread  the  poem. 

Have  the  pupils  compare  the  poet’s  picture  of  the  moon  with  the  astronauts’  view  de¬ 
scribed  in  “Apollo  13.” 

Have  the  pupils  prepare  the  poem  for  oral  reading. 
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BLOCK  30 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  Toapply  a  variety  of  skills  to  interpret  a  selection 

Lesson  49:  page  D  122  (“Claude  LeBlanc  and  the  Fi-Follet”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Review  and  application  of  previously  taught  skills 

Lesson  43:  page  C  59 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages21 1-220 


C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Review  and  application  of  word  recognition  skills 

Lesson  64:  page  B  117 

Practice  Strategies:  pages  92, 93, 94,  95 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  161 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


Theme: 
Extremes  in 
weather  create 
hazards. 


A.  DEVELOPING  THE  UNIT  THEME 


1.  READING:  “The  Snowstorm”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  pages  84-95 

(Winter  on  an  Iceland  farm  is  a  continual  struggle  against  the 
weather.) 


(i)  Providing  background  information:  Tell  the  pupils  that  “The  Snowstorm”  is  a 

section  of  a  book  called  Smoky  Bay  that  tells  about  life  on  a  farm  in  Iceland  and  was 
written  by  a  native  Icelander.  Have  Iceland  located  on  a  map.  To  facilitate  their 
following  the  story  give  them  a  list  of  characters  for  reference  as  they  read.  (Put  this 
onthechalkboard,  commenting  briefly  about  each  person.) 


Erik 

Helga 

Nonni 

Skuggi 

Sigga  and  Gudda 
Snorri  and  Thor 
Karl 


-  the  farmer 

-  Erik’s  wife 

-  Erik  and  Helga’s  young  son 

-  Nonni’s  dog 

-  maids  who  work  in  thefarmhouse 
-workers  on  the  farm 

-the  postman 
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Finding  evi¬ 
dence  to 
supports 
conclusion 

Making 

judgments 

Implied 

meaning 

Noting  details 

Making 

inferences 


Sensing  emo¬ 
tional  reac¬ 
tions.  Oral 
interpretation. 

Noting  details 
to  support  an 
inference 


(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  The  suggestions  for  questioning  for  this  lesson 

require  the  pupils  to  use  many  of  the  comprehension  skills  they  have  studied.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  best  used  as  a  diagnostic  lesson.  Pay  particular  attention  to  pupils’  re¬ 
sponses  and  note  the  pupils  who  seem  to  be  having  difficulty  with  a  particular  pattern 
of  thinking.  You  may  want  to  review  appropriate  lessons  in  COMPREHENSION 
STRATEGIES  with  individual  pupils. 

Have  the  pupils  read  silently,  pages  84,  85,  86  to  “  . .  .  facing  the  highland."  Then 
use  the  following  questions  to  clarify  their  thinking  about  that  part  of  the  story: 

1.  The  Icelandic  family  has  concluded  that  there  will  be  a  bad  storm.  On  what  evi¬ 
dence  did  they  base  their  conclusion? 


2.  Which  storm  signs  that  worried  the  family  would  you  consider  to  be  just  super¬ 
stitions? 

3.  What  does  Helga  Imply  when  she  says,  “God  help  all  those  who  are  outside  now”? 


4.  What  details  show  you  that  the  two  maids  are  nervous  and  superstitious? 

5.  What  do  you  think  Erik  is  doing  as  the  storm  rages? 

Check  the  understanding  of  the  following  words: 

absent-mindedly,  dolefully,  mountain  pass,  pummelled. 

Write  the  following  section  designations  and  questions  on  the  chalkboard.  In¬ 
struct  the  pupils  to  complete  the  story  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  questions.  Sug¬ 
gest,  too,  that  they  make  notes  to  help  them  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
marked  with  asterisks.  Ask  that  they  check  their  understanding  of  the  words  listed 
for  each  section. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph  on  page  86  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  87. 

1.  Find  the  paragraph  that  tells  how  Nonni  felt  as  the  wind  pounded  on  the  house. 
Be  prepared  to  read  it  orally  to  show  how  it  would  have  been  in  the  little  house 
that  night. 


*2.  What  details  in  the  story  so  far  show  that  Helga  is  more  worried  than  she  shows? 
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Predicting 

outcomes 


Noting  evi¬ 
dence  to  sup¬ 
port  a  con- 
clusion 

Author’s 
choice  of 
specific 
vocabulary 

Noting  details 


Noting  details 

Making  judg¬ 
ments 
Implied 
meanings 
Recognizing 
cause-effect 
relationships 

Predicting 

outcomes 


Making 

inferences 

Noting  details 


3.  What  do  you  think  has  happened  to  Erik? 

Vocabulary:  idle,  staff,  badstofa,  lamely 

From  "there  was  so  much  truth  . on  page  87  to”  .  .  .  and  ate  a  hearty  meal" 
on  page  90. 

*1.  How  does  the  writer  show  that  the  people  of  Iceland  have  learned  to  accept  the 
dangers  of  winter  storms? 

*2.  Read  the  paragraph  that  describes  what  Nonni  saw  when  he  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  What  words  does  the  writer  use  to  show  that  everything  has  changed  since 
the  night  before? 

3.  How  had  Erik  and  Karl  spent  the  night? 

4.  Why  is  Erik  disappointed? 

Vocabulary:  wan,  threshold 

From  “ How  did  it  happen  ....”  on  page  90  to  “ Mother ,  let  me  go  skiing!”  on 
page  93. 

1.  Describe  Karl’s  method  of  finding  his  way  through  the  blizzard. 

2.  Do  you  think  Karl’s  story  was  entirely  true?  Why?  What  does  the  author  lead  you 
to  expect  in  his  story? 

3.  What  did  Karl’s  story  make  Nonni  think  about? 

4.  What  do  you  think  Nonni  is  planning? 

From  “Yes,  do  that  . . .”  on  page  93  to  the  end. 

1.  Why  did  the  snow  give  way  under  Nonni? 

2.  What  had  caused  the  cave  under  the  snow? 
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Making 

inferences 


Individual 

writing 


3.  Why  did  Nonni  have  to  walk  home? 


4.  Why  did  Nonni  want  to  hide  his  delight  at  finding  the  sheep? 

Note  that  the  pupils  are  not  asked  to  write  answers  to  the  questions  but  rather  to  use 
them  as  study  guides,  so  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  discussion  that  follows  the 
reading. 


2.  DISCUSSION:  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  qualities  of  a  good  story  and  have  them 

prepare  a  chart  (listing,  in  their  terms,  the  ones  they  consider  important).  They  should 
consider  several  aspects  of  the  story: 

(a)  Characters— each  character  should  be  clear  to  the  reader  and  should  seem  real  and  be¬ 
lievable.  (In  fantasy,  characters  should  still  be  believable  within  the  the  situation  that  has 
been  established.)  Actions  should  be  consistent  with  the  character  developed. 

(b)  Plot— plot  should  be  interesting  and  clear  to  the  reader— might  be  built  on  adventure  or 
suspense  or  interesting  characters  or  interesting  situations  or  all  of  these— usually  devel¬ 
ops  as  characters  become  involved  in  a  problematic  situation — their  involvement  leads  to  a 
climax  in  the  situation  and  to  a  solution— has  an  identifiable  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

(c)  Setting— described  in  sufficient  detail  that  the  reader  can  visualize  the  action  of  the 
story  against  its  background. 

(d)  Writing  style— clear,  interesting,  suited  to  the  story  theme  and  to  the  characters. 

Have  them  judge  “The  Snowstorm”  against  the  criteria  they  have  listed  for  a  good 
story. 


3.  WRITING:  Have  the  pupils  recall  the  difficulties  that  the  snowstorm  caused  on  the 

Icelandic  farm.  Then,  as  a  group,  have  them  list  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  last  bad 
storm  in  their  own  community.  (You  might  prefer  to  develop  two  lists,  one  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  stormand  one  fora  winter  one.) 

Review  the  qualities  of  a  good  story  as  developed  by  the  group.  Remind  them  of 
the  importance  of  characters,  plot,  and  setting  in  a  well-developed  story. 

Have  individual  children  write  a  story  of  an  adventure  in  a  storm.  (Completion 
of  a  worth-while  story  will  require  several  periods  for  some  children.  Do  not  expect 
instant  stories.) 

When  the  writing  is  finished  have  each  child  evaluate  his  own  work  in  terms  of  the 
criteria  set  by  the  group.  Encourage  him  to  write  one  or  two  comments  about  each  of 
characters,  setting,  and  plot. 
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B.  ACTIVITIES 


Interpreting 
a  poem 


1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  96-97. 

2.  As  the  pupils  read  “The  Snowstorm”  they  should  have  learned  something  about  Nonni’s 
home.  Have  them  list  the  details  related  to  it  and  then  sketch  the  house. 

3.  “The  Snowstorm,”  “Claude  LeBlanc  and  the  Fi-Follet”  (Listening  Lesson  49),  and  “The 
Forest  Fire”  (Comprehension  Lesson  43)  all  describe  serious  problems  men  faced  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  nature.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  these  problems — the  similarities  and  differences 
among  them  and  the  author’s  handling  of  each.  Have  them  decide  which  story  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  making  the  reader  aware  of  the  serious  problem  faced. 


“The Shepherd”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  IV,  page  96 


Ask  the  pupils  for  their  definition  of  “shepherd.”  (If  pupils  do  not  do  so,  relate  the 
term  to  Erik  in  “The  Snowstorm.”)  Ask  the  pupils  if  there  are  still  shepherds  today  and  in 
what  countries. 

Tell  the  pupils  to  listen  as  you  read  a  poem  that  describes  the  life  of  a  mountain  shep¬ 
herd  during  the  summer.  Tell  them  to  listen  for  a  series  of  pictures  of  his  environment  and 
his  activities. 

Read  “The  Shepherd.” 

Have  the  pupils  read  it  silently  and  then  describe  some  of  the  pictures  from  the  poem. 

Ask  for  one  word  to  describe  the  shepherd’s  life  in  summer.  Have  this  compared  with 
the  description  of  a  shepherd’s  winter  experiences  in  “The  Snowstorm.” 

Ask  the  pupils  why  they  think  the  author  chose  to  write  his  poem  in  a  series  of  short 
verses. 

Clarify  the  meaning  of  words  such  as  muster,  ewe,  ram,  shorn,  if  necessary. 

Have  the  poem  read  orally. 
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BLOCK  31 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  recognize  cause-effect  relationships 

Lesson  50:  page  D  126  (“Fort  Whoop-Up”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Understanding  relationships — cause-effect 

Lesson  44:  page  C  60 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  221-226 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Vocabulary  development 

Lesson  30:  page  B  53 

Practice  Strategies:  page  98 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  161 

Note:  Integrated  Language  Units  31-37 

These  units  are  related  to  the  selections  in  Section  V  of  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  As  the  title 
of  the  section  (“Twenty-One  Trolls”)  implies,  the  stories  are  related  to  the  realm  of  fantasy 
and  humor,  of  myth  and  fable.  Therefore,  no  underlying  themes  are  identified,  and  no  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  are  suggested.  Although  certain  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  writing 
should  be  discussed,  the  lessons  should  be  short  and  the  questioning  kept  to  a  minimum. 
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“Goose,  Moose,  and  Spruce”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  page  5 


Recognizing 

cause-effect 

relationships 


Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  “just  for  fun,”  then  look  for  other  illogical  elements  in 
the  English  language. 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


1.  READING:  “The  Leprechaun  and  the  Scarlet  Garters”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME: 

Section  V,  pages  6-11 

(i)  Vocabulary:  Introduce  the  word  leprechaun.  (A  leprechaun  is  a  sprite  or 

goblin  of  Irish  folklore— always  a  shoemaker,  always  resembling  a  little,  old  man,  and 
usually  the  possessor  of  a  crock  of  gold.) 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  story  they  are  going  to  read  relates  an  old,  old  tale  told  in 
Ireland,  and  so  is  written  the  way  the  author  thinks  the  Irish  storyteller  would  talk. 
(You  might  want  to  introduce  the  word,  dialect,  to  refer  to  the  regional  language  pat¬ 
terns  attributed  to  Pat  and  his  mother.) 

Have  the  pupils  decide  what  their  purpose  for  reading  this  story  will  be  and  how 
this  will  affect  their  rate.  (If  necessary  review  Comprehension  Lesson  31,  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  STRATEGIES,  page  166.) 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection: 

Assign  the  silent  reading  of  the  selection. 

In  talking  about  the  story,  ask  questions  that  check  pupils’  ability  to  recognize 
cause-effect  relationships.  Encourage  them  to  identify  a  number  of  contributing 
causes  to  a  single  effect,  and/or  several  effects  of  a  single  event. 

Suggested  questions: 

Why  was  Pat  anxious  to  catch  a  leprechaun?  (Do  not  accept  “to  get  his  crock  of  gold” 
as  an  adequate  answer.) 

How  did  Pat  and  his  mother  know  that  there  were  leprechauns  about?  (Pupils  should 
note  their  belief  in  the  “little  people”  as  well  as  the  evidence  they  had  of  their  pres¬ 
ence.) 

Why  was  Pat  able  to  catch  the  leprechaun? 

How  did  the  leprechaun  try  to  get  Pat  to  free  him? 

What  happened  because  Pat  took  his  eyes  off  the  leprechaun? 

Do  you  think  he  told  his  mother  what  had  happened?  Why? 

What  kind  of  story  is  this?  What  parts  in  the  story  could  really  have  happened?  Which 
parts  are  fanciful? 
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(iii)  Extending  interpretation:  Use  the  selection  for  oral  reading.  Have  the  pupils 

prepare  the  paragraph  on  pages  7  and  8  that  describes  Pat’s  capture  of  the  lepre¬ 
chaun.  Have  several  pupils  read  it  orally.  After  each  reading  have  the  group  evaluate 
the  ability  of  the  reader  to  convey  the  picture  intended  by  the  author. 

Talk  about  the  leprechaun’s  trickery  in  trying  to  escape  from  Pat.  Have  the  pupils 
recognize  that  his  manner  of  speaking  will  change  as  he  changes  his  tactics.  Give 
them  time  to  study  the  conversation  between  Pat  and  the  leprechaun  in  preparation 
for  oral  reading. 

After  each  reading  have  the  group  decide  whether  or  not  the  reader  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  conveying  the  intent  of  the  leprechaun. 


2.  WRITING: 

Talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  this  selection.  Suggest  that 
they  undertake  to  write  a  play  based  on  the  story.  Recall  pages  36-37  in  Practice 
Strategies  that  gave  detailed  help  in  writing  a  play  from  a  story. 

Discuss  the  play  as  a  form  of  writing,  considering  (a)  the  purpose  of  the  list  of 
characters  (including  a  description  of  each);  (b)  the  purpose  and  nature  of  stage  direc¬ 
tions;  (c)  the  division  of  the  play  into  scenes;  (d)  the  description  of  stage  setting;  (e) 
the  development  of  the  dialogue. 

Have  the  pupils  consider  how  the  story  might  be  divided  into  scenes. 

Work  with  the  group  to  write  the  list  of  characters,  a  description  of  the  stage  set¬ 
ting  for  the  opening  scene,  and  the  dialogue  for  the  opening  scene. 

Divide  the  group  into  smaller  teams  to  work  on  the  subsequent  scenes. 

Have  the  completed  play  compiled  and  acted  out  by  the  group. 


3  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  99-100-101. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  the  story  of  the  leprechaun’s  capture  and  escape  as  he  might 
have  related  it  to  the  other  “wee  folk.”  Give  them,  as  an  opening  sentence:  Twas  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  I  had  this  day. 
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BLOCK  32 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  recognizeanalogous  relationships 

Lesson51:  pageD  130(“The Terrible  Intruders”) 

Lesson  52:  page  D  132(“Dangeron  the  Docks”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Recognizing  relationships— analogy 

Lesson  45:  page  C  60 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  227-229 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Usingthecontext 

Lesson  10:  page  B  23 

Practice  Strategies:  page  1 02 

b)  Vocabulary  development 

Lesson  31 :  page  B  56 

Practice  Strategies:  page  1 03 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  162 

II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 

1.  READING:  “Fables  of  Aesop”  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  pages  12-17 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selections:  Have  the  pupils  read  and  talk  about  the  introduc¬ 

tory  section  describing  fables,  on  page  12.  Remind  them  of  familiar  fables  such  as 
“The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,”  “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,”  “The  Town  Mouse  and  the 
Country  Mouse.” 

Stress  that  fables  are  intended  to  teach  a  lesson  about  how  we  should  act.  Point 
out  that  in  many  fables  the  lesson  is  stated  in  a  sentence  at  the  end. 
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Read  “The  Fox  and  the  Goat”  to  the  group.  Talk  briefly  about  the  incident  de¬ 
scribed.  Relate  this  specific  fable  to  the  ideas  presented  in  the  introduction.  Discuss 
the  lesson  in  the  last  line.  Have  the  pupils  decide  whether  or  not  the  lesson,  as  stated, 
reflects  the  idea  of  the  story  and  also  look  for  application  of  the  lesson  to  their  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

Repeat  this  procedure  with  each  fable,  in  turn,  but  have  the  pupils  read  for  them¬ 
selves.  Give  help  as  needed  with  words  such  as  ox,  manger,  pasture,  disguised. 

(ii)  Extending  interpretation:  When  all  the  fables  have  been  read,  have  the  pupils 

decide  if  Aesop  really  intended  his  stories  to  be  about  animals.  Encourage  them  to  of¬ 
fer  reasons  why  he  usually  wrote  about  animals  rather  than  people. 

Have  them  consider  the  applicability  of  the  fables  to  their  own  behavior.  (Do  not 
prolong  this  discussion.  It  is  enough  that  they  realize  that  many  of  the  situations  are 
as  relevant  today  as  in  an  earlier  age.) 

Have  the  pupils  compare  the  purpose  of  a  fable  with  the  purpose  of  a  legend. 
(“How  the  Human  People  Got  the  First  Fire”). 


2.  WRITING:  Talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  style  of  a  fable.  Have  them  note  that  (a) 

a  fable  usually  has  animal  characters;  (b)  the  animals  in  the  fable  usually  talk;  (c)  it 
tells  the  story  very  briefly  without  giving  a  lot  of  detail  about  either  the  events  or  the 
characters;  (d)  it  ends  with  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  situation. 

Have  the  group  choose  a  lesson  from  one  of  the  fables.  Ask  the  pupils  to  recall  the 
discussion  they  had  when  they  read  this  particular  fable  and  recall  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence  recounted  by  one  of  the  pupils  that  exemplified  the  lesson  or  moral.  Then,  as  a 
group,  write  the  child’s  experience  as  a  fable.  (Pupils  will  have  to  select  animal  char¬ 
acters  to  represent  the  people  in  the  actual  experience.) 

Have  the  pupils,  as  individuals,  choose  a  lesson  from  one  of  the  fables  and  write 
their  own  fable  based  on  a  personal  experience. 


3.  ACTIVITIES 


Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  104. 
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BLOCK  33 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 

A.  LISTENING  (No  lessons  Suggested) 

B.  COMPREHENSION  Predicting  outcomes 

Lesson  46:  page  C  61 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I:  pages 230-236 

C.  WORD  STUDY  a)  Using  the  context 

Lesson  1 1 : page  B  23 

b)  Vocabulary  development 
Lesson  32:  page  B  57 
Practice  Strategies:  page  105 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  163 


II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


1.  READING:  “The  Snow  Party”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  pages  18-25 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Use  this  story  to  promote  skill  in  predicting  out¬ 

comes  in  a  selection  where  events  follow  a  pattern. 

Have  the  pupils  read  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  page  20  (to  “Listen!”) 
and  talk  briefly  about  the  situation  described  in  the  light  of  the  story  title.  Have  them 
predict  what  will  happen. 

Have  the  pupils  read  as  far  as  the  top  of  page  21  (to  “Listen!”)  and  predict  what 
will  happen. 

Continue  in  this  manner,  guiding  the  pupils  to  recognize  that  a  pattern  has  been 
set— that  each  knock  means  more  visitors,  and  that  each  successive  group  is  larger, 
noisier,  more  unlikely.  They  should  recognize  that  they  have  few  clues  as  to  who  the 
next  visitor  will  be. 

After  the  last  visitor  arrives  and  the  party  begins,  have  the  pupils  tell  what  clues 
the  author  gave  that  the  party  might  happen.  (They  should  recall  the  radio  adver¬ 
tisement  on  page  19,  the  little  old  woman’s  wish  for  a  party,  and  so  on.) 
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Discuss  the  features  of  the  story  that  make  it  funny.  Pupils  will  probably  note  the 
illustrations,  the  language,  and  the  exaggeration.  Concentrate  your  talk  on  the  use  of 
exaggeration  to  create  humor. 


2.  WRITING:  Have  the  pupils  write  a  funny  story  by  taking  a  plausible  situation  and 

exaggerating  elements  of  it  to  create  humor. 

Refer  to  “The  Snow  Party,”  suggesting  that  there  could  very  probably  be  an  actual 
situation  in  which  an  elderly  couple,  living  in  an  isolated  district,  offered  shelter  to 
motorists  who  were  trapped  in  a  snowstorm.  Discuss  briefly  how  the  author  has  exag¬ 
gerated  the  situation  to  make  it  a  funny  story  rather  than  a  news  report. 

Give  each  pupil  an  appropriate  “human  interest”  news  item  from  the  daily  paper 
or  have  each  select  a  personal  experience.  Have  them  retell  the  incident  as  a  story, 
using  exaggeration  to  create  a  humorous  story. 

3  ACTIVITIES: 

Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  106. 


“The  Train  to  Glasgow”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  pages  26-28 


Read  the  nursery  rhyme  “The  House  That  Jack  Built.” 

Tell  the  pupils  that  a  poet  used  the  pattern  of  this  poem  to  describe  a  funny  incident 
that  took  place  in  Scotland. 

Read  the  poem  to  them.  (This  is  a  difficult  poem  to  read  well.  Take  adequate  time  to 
prepare  it.) 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  poem  in  their  books.  What  has  the  designer  done  with 
the  lines  of  the  poem?  Have  the  pupils  follow  the  lines  in  their  books  as  you  read  the  poem 
again. 

Talk  briefly  about  the  sequence  of  events  described  in  the  poem.  Give  pupils  time  to 
enjoy  and  comment  on  both  the  illustrations  and  the  situations  in  the  poem. 

Have  the  pupils  recognize  that  rhyme  is  a  key  element  in  the  poem.  (Donibristle  chosen 
to  rhyme  with  whistle,  the  train  has  a  driver  instead  of  an  engineer— to  fit  the  rhyming 
scheme;  the  entire  poem  is  in  rhyming  couplets— except  for  the  last  line  of  each  verse.)  Dis¬ 
cuss  the  effect  of  both  the  repetition  of  the  last  line  of  each  verse  and  its  separation  frpm 
the  total  rhyming  scheme. 

Have  pupils  compare  the  poem  with  “The  House  That  Jack  Built.”  They  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  poet  began  in  the  pattern  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  but  changed  it  to  suit  her 
needs. 

Have  pupils  read  parts  of  the  poem  orally,  then  plan  an  arrangement  for  choral 
reading. 
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BLOCK  34 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  recognize  implied  meanings 

Lesson  53:  page  D  135 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Recognizing  implied  meanings 

Lesson  47:  page  C  63 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages 237-246 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Using  the  context 

Lesson  12:  page  B  25 

b)  Vocabulary  development 

Lesson  33:  page  B  58 

Practice  Strategies:  page  1 07 

c)  Spelling:  page  B  164 
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INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


1.  READING:  “The  Riddlemaster”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  pages 

30-37 

(I)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Although  better  readers  may  read  the  entire  se¬ 

lection  without  interruption,  for  most  pupils  the  enjoyment  will  likely  be  heightened 
if  they  read  and  talk  about  it  in  sections.  At  each  stage,  make  certain  the  children  rec¬ 
ognize  the  battle  of  wits  being  waged  between  Polly  and  the  wolf. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  30  and  look  at  the  illustration.  Be  sure  they  understand 
the  “balloon”  technique  for  indicating  the  speaker.  Ask:  Whose  speech  is  enclosed 
with  red?  with  green? 


Suggested  questions: 

After  page  30: 

What  kind  of  story  is  this  going  to  be?  How  do  you  know? 

How  well  acquainted  are  Polly  and  the  wolf?  How  do  you  know? 

What  words  tell  you  that  this  story  happens  in  a  country  other  than  Canada?  (ice¬ 
cream  cornet,  threepenny-bit).  What  does  each  mean? 

How  would  you  expect  the  wolf  to  feel  towards  Polly? 

After  page  31 

What  is  the  wolf  thinking  about? 

How  does  he  plan  to  trick  Polly? 

After  page  32 

Why  did  the  wolf  want  to  start  the  game? 

How  does  Polly  feel  about  the  competition  with  the  wolf?  How  do  you  know? 

After  page  35 

Are  these  really  riddles  that  Polly  and  the  wolf  are  asking  now? 

After  page  36 

How  does  the  wolf  react  to  being  outwitted?  What  is  he  still  thinking  about?  How  do 
you  know? 


Interpreting 
a  poem 


Writing 


At  the  end  of  the  story: 

What  did  Polly  want  the  wolf  to  think? 

Do  you  think  the  wolf  believes  this?  Why? 

What  does  the  last  sentence  mean? 

How  is  this  story  like  other  fairy  tales  you  have  read?  How  is  it  different?  How  did  the 
illustrator  contribute  to  the  story? 


2.  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Use  Practice  Strategies,  page  108 

2.  Pupils  enjoy  writing  riddles.  Encourage  them  to  compose  some  riddles  and  to  test 
them  on  their  group.  They  might  enjoy  making  a  class  “riddle  book”  by  having  each  pupil 
write  a  riddle  on  the  front  of  a  single  sheet  and  the  answer  on  the  back.  These  sheets  can 
befastened  into  a  book  for  class  use. 


“The  Plaint  of  the  Camel”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  pages  38-39 


Tell  the  pupils  that  the  poem  might  equally  well  have  been  called  “The  Complaint 
of  the  Camel.”  Instruct  them  to  read  and  note  what  things  he  complains  about. 

Ask:  How  does  the  camel  decide  that  he  is  not  given  fair  consideration?  (Expect  spec- 
ificexamples.) 

Why  is  he  treated  differently  from  the  other  animals  with  which  he  compares 
himself? 

How  might  you  explain  to  the  camel  his  different  treatment? 


Read  the  poem  to  the  pupils  and  have  them  note  the  marked  rhythm. 

Direct  attention  to  the  rhyming  scheme,  including  the  internal  rhyme  in  the  first  and 
third  lines  of  each  verse. 

Talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  camel’s  attitude  and  his  probable  tone  of  voice  as  he 
speaks  of  the  various  animals  and  as  he  bemoans  his  own  lot.  Then  have  individuals  read 
verses  aloud. 

Have  the  pupils  write  a  letter  to  the  camel,  telling  him  that  they  have  read  of  his  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  either  expressing  sympathy  or  explaining  why  his  treatment  is  justified.  They 
may  write  on  their  own  behalf  or  assume  the  role  of  one  of  the  animals  the  camel  men¬ 
tions  as  having  preferable  treatment. 
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Interpreting 
a  poem 


“An  Introduction  to  Dogs”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  page  40 


Reread  the  poem  “Gift  with  the  Wrappings  Off,”  page  19.  Comment  that  the  poem  tells 
of  the  experiences  of  a  new  dog  owner.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  owner  might  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  if  he  had  read  Ogden  Nash’s  poem,  “An  Introduction  to  Dogs.”  Have  them 
read  this  poem  silently,  then  read  it  aloud  to  them. 

Ask:  Does  the  author  like  dogs?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Which  lines  state  his  attitude 
most  clearly? 

The  author  tells  the  good  and  the  bad  about  dogs.  Have  the  pupils  note  details  in  each 
category.  (Clarify  meanings  of  words  such  as  implores,  reluctance,  wrath,  species.) 

Direct  attention  to  the  author’s  organization  of  his  ideas.  Pupils  should  note  that  he 
alternates  the  statements  for  and  against  dogs;  for  example: 

(They  not  only  frighten  prowlers  away 
But  also  hold  the  sandman  at  bay.) 

and  consider  why  he  chose  this  arrangement. 

Reread  the  poem. 

Have  pupils  read  it  orally. 


Interpreting  “The  Lady  and  the  Bear”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  page  41 

a  poem 


Tell  the  pupils  that  “The  Lady  and  the  Bear”  is  a  poem  that  tells  a  story.  Ask  them  to 
read  the  poem  and  find  out  what  happened. 

Talk  first  about  the  sequence  of  events  outlined  in  the  poem.  Pupils  should  recognize 
that  the  final  event  is  implied  but  not  actually  stated.  They  might  compare  this  with  the 
fate  of  the  cat-bird  in  “The  Cat  Heard  the  Cat-Bird.” 

Have  the  pupils  identify  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  the  poem  and  then  comment 
on  techniques  he  used  to  make  it  funny  (for  example,  choosing  a  silly  situation,  choice  of 
words,  repetition  of  lines  and  of  words,  implied  ending). 

Choose  two  pupils  to  read  the  poem  as  a  dialogue  and  two  others  to  pantomime  the 
actions  of  the  lady  and  the  bear  as  the  first  two  read. 
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BLOCK  35 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  recognize  mood 

Lesson  54:  page  D  136  (“The  Witches’  Ride”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Understanding  mood 

Lesson  48:  page  C  63 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages 247-252 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Applying  word  recognition  skills 

Lesson  65:  page  B  1 1 9 

Practice  Strategies:  pages  1 09-1 1 0 

b)  Spelling:  page  B164 
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INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


READING:  “The  Drawbridge”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME:  Section  V,  pages  42-45 

(i)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Be  sure  the  pupils  understand  what  a  drawbridge 

is.  Then  tell  them  that  the  story  “The  Drawbridge”  is  about  the  silliest  family  they 
are  ever  likely  to  meet.  Such  an  unbelievable  family  of  course  had  to  take  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  trip— and  the  pupils  can  go  along  on  that  trip. 

Pupils  will  probably  enjoy  sharing  the  nonsense  as  they  read,  so  have  them  read 
the  story  in  sections,  stopping  at  the  end  of  each  section  to  talk  about  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  so  far.  While  many  of  the  comments  will  be  spontaneous,  use  questions  such 
as  the  following  to  clarify  their  understanding  of  the  story  and  to  encourage  them  to 
join  in  its  fun. 

Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  story  and  decide,  from  what  you’ve  told  them  about 
the  story,  why  the  designer  chose  this  design  for  it?  Have  pupils  note,  as  well  as  the 
“blots,”  the  unevenness  of  the  lines  of  type.  Is  this  design  going  to  make  the  story 
easier  or  more  difficult  to  read?  Why? 

After  page  42,  first  column  on  page  43: 

Who  is  “I”  in  the  story? 

What  kind  of  car  do  you  think  they  have?  Close  your  eyes  and  picture  how  it  looks 
when  it’s  loaded. 

The  fire  department  thought  the  gas  stove  had  exploded,  the  police  thought  the 
family  was  shooting,  and  the  family  said  their  cannon  had  gone  off.  What  might  you 
have  thought  if  you’d  heard  the  tires  blow  off? 

What  really  ridiculous  things  has  the  family  said  or  done  already? 

After  page  43,  the  first  paragraph  on  page  44: 

Suppose  the  policeman  had  to  write  a  report  on  what  he  had  seen.  What  might 
he  have  included  in  it? 

How  is  the  story  becoming  more  ridiculous? 

At  the  end  of  the  story: 

Read  aloud  the  two  paragraphs  describing  the  roller-coaster  ride.  Tell  the  pupils 
to  listen  and  imagine  they  are  in  the  car.  Ask,  “How  did  your  stomach  feel  as  you 
dashed  to  the  bottom  of  the  bridge?” 

What  will  the  new  car  be  like? 

How  does  this  story  make  you  feel? 

Why  do  you  think  the  author  wrote  it? 

How  does  she  make  it  seem  ridiculous? 


BLOCK  36 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  become  familiar  with  the  source  of  some 
commonly  used  allusions 

Lesson  55:  page  D  137 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Recognizing  allusions 

Lesson  49:  page  C  64 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  253-259 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Applying  word  recognition  skills 

Lesson  66:  page  B  121 

Practice  Strategies:  page  1 1 1 

b)  Spelling:  page  B  165 
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II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


1.  READING:  “The  Taming  of  the  Winged  Horse”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME: 

Section  V,  pages  46-51 

(i)  Providing  background:  Review  the  concept  of  legend  and  myth  discussed  in 

Unit  27.  Recall,  with  the  pupils,  that  myths  are  tales  told  by  people  of  long  ago  to  ex¬ 
plain  things  in  the  world  around  them,  and  that  the  explanations  are  usually  in  terms 
of  the  gods  in  whom  the  people  believed.  Apollo,  the  sun  god,  brought  warmth  to  the 
earth,  while  thunder  and  storms  were  believed  to  be  reflections  of  the  anger  of  Zeus, 
the  chief  god.  Human  form  but  superhuman  powers  were  ascribed  to  the  mythical 
gods.  They  watched  over  the  worlds  of  both  men  and  nature,  sometimes  actually 
roaming  the  earth  and  becoming  involved  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  story  they  will  read  is  one  of  the  Greek  myths  in  which  the 
gods  took  a  hand  in  the  lives  of  men. 

Bellerophon,  a  handsome  young  man,  sets  out  to  kill  the  chimera,  a  fire-breath¬ 
ing  monster  with  a  lion’s  head,  a  goat’s  body,  and  a  serpent’s  tail.  The  gods 
feel  sorry  for  him  and  decide  to  send  him  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus.  He  will  be  able 
to  use  the  horse  in  his  battle  with  the  monster  if  he  can  capture  and  tame  it. 

(ii)  Vocabulary:  Direct  attention  to  the  pronunciation  key  and  help  pupils  with 

the  pronunciation  of  names  of  people  and  places.  Remind  them  that,  since  a  myth 
tells  of  long  ago,  they  should  be  alert  for  unfamiliar  words. 

(iii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  silently.  Following 

the  reading,  ask  “How  did  Bellerophon  tame  Pegasus?”  (Be  sure  pupils  distinguish 
the  taming  from  the  capture.) 

Where  do  you  think  Bellerophon  got  the  enchanted  bridle?  Why  is  it  important? 
Compare  Bellerophon’s  treatment  of  Pegasus  with  the  way  Coaly-bay  was 
treated  by  the  men  who  tried  to  tame  him. 

How  was  Bellerophon  different  from  the  farmer  he  met  at  the  fountain? 

What  kind  of  man  was  Bellerophon?  How  do  you  know? 

Have  the  pupils  predict  how  Pegasus  will  be  useful  to  Bellerophon  in  his  task. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  used  in  Listening  Lesson  6. 


2.  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Use  Practice  Strategies,  pages  112-113. 


BLOCK  37 


I  SKILLS  LESSONS 


A.  LISTENING 

To  use  a  number  of  interpretation  skills 

Lesson  56:  page  D  140  (“The  Chimera”) 

B.  COMPREHENSION 

Review  and  application  of  all  previously  taught  skills 

Lesson  50:  page  C  65 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  1:  pages  260-288 

C.  WORD  STUDY 

a)  Testing 

Lesson  67:  page  B  122 

Practice  Strategies:  pages  116-121 

b)  Spelling:  pageB  166 
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II  INTEGRATED  LANGUAGE  UNIT 


1.  READING:  “Twenty-One  Trolls  and  a  Dragon”— PEOPLE  LIKE  ME: 

Section  V,  pages  52-64 

(i)  Providing  background:  Review  the  ideas  about  reading  a  play,  developed  in 

Comprehension  Lesson  21,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES,  page  107.  Emphasize 
the  purpose  of  the  list  of  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and  the  stage  directions.  Bring 
out  their  usefulness  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  people  who  intend  to  perform  the  play. 

(ii)  Interpreting  the  selection:  Have  the  pupils  infer  the  nature  of  the  play  from 

the  title. 

Then  have  them  study  the  list  of  characters  and  identify  the  artist’s  drawing  of 
each.  Point  out  that  only  the  important  trolls  are  listed.  Tell  them  that  while  a  play 
can  have  a  lot  of  “extra”  people  who  don’t  have  much  to  say,  too  many  important 
characters  would  confuse  the  reader. 

Ask: 

Now  that  you  have  met  the  characters,  what  do  you  expect  the  play  to  be  like? 

Why? 

Think  about  the  author’s  description  of  the  dragon.  Does  your  picture  of  him  agree 
with  the  artist’s?  How  would  you  costume  this  character  if  you  were  producing  the 
play? 

Have  you  figured  out  what  Snarkle  will  sound  like  and  how  Warple  will  move? 

Show  us. 

How  do  you  thinkle? 

While  the  pupils  are  puzzling  over  the  last  question,  have  them  read  the  stage  set¬ 
ting.  Develop  a  chalkboard  sketch  of  the  stage  setting.  Stress  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  stage  setting  clear  in  your  mind  as  you  read,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  play  takes 
place  in  this  setting. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  play  silently  to  the  end  of  Dravid  and  Cris’s  duet  on  page 
55.  Ask  the  following  questions: 

What  peculiarity  does  Cris  have  in  talking?  Read  Cris’s  first  long  speech,  on  page  54, 
that  begins  “Oh,  Dravid,  don’t  tell  me ...” 

(Have  someone  read  it  aloud.)  How  does  Cris’s  peculiar  language  add  to  the  light¬ 
hearted  mood  of  the  play? 

How  do  Dravid  and  Cris  feel  about  the  trolls?  How  do  you  know? 

What  fairy-tale  characters  does  Dravid  remind  you  of? 

What  problems  did  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  T roll  have  making  Dravid? 

What  does  Cris  mean  by  a  “a  light  hand”  with  pastry  and  magic? 

How  old  is  Cris? 
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Oral  reading 


Have  the  pupils  read  silently  to  the  end  of  DRAGON’S  speech,  at  the  top  of 
page  58. 

Ask: 

Why  don’t  Cris  and  Dravid  like  the  trolls? 

Do  you  think  other  people  like  them? 

What  fairy-tale  characters  do  the  trolls  remind  you  of? 

How  long  has  Dravid  lived  with  them? 

What  is  a  “a  reasonable  facsimile”? 

What  is  “the  real  McCoy?” 

Have  you  ever  seen  either  of  these  phrases  in  an  advertisement? 

How  did  the  directions  to  the  speakers  help  you  to  understand  this  part  of  the  play? 

Have  pupils  read  to  the  end  of  Cris’s  speech  “You  misunderstand  me  .  . on  page  59. 
Ask: 

What  troubles  does  George  report  to  Cris  and  Dravid? 

Why  does  Dravid  worry  about  anyone  named  George?  (Be  sure  pupils  understand 
the  allusion  to  the  English  legend  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.) 

Have  pupils  read  to  the  end  of  page  61 . 

Ask: 

How  do  you  think  the  trolls  will  react  to  George’s  ultimatum? 

Do  you  think  it’s  reasonable? 

Does  Dravid  usually  talk  back  to  the  trolls?  Why  do  you  think  this? 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  ask: 

Why  do  you  think  the  trolls  agreed  to  go  with  George? 

How  will  the  villagers  feel  about  all  those  trolls  at  the  bakeshop? 

If  you  were  going  to  perform  in  this  play,  who  would  you  want  to  be? 

Suppose  you  went  to  the  theatre  and  saw  this  play  performed.  How  would  it  make 
you  feel? 

In  a  good  play,  as  in  a  good  story,  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved.  This  is  usually 
called  the  plot.  The  characters  are  of  course  involved  in  the  problem,  and  in  its  solu¬ 
tion:  at  least  some  of  the  characters  change  in  some  way.  Have  the  pupils  discuss: 
(1)  what  the  central  problem  of  the  play  is;  (2)  which  characters  are  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  problem;  (3)  the  solution  of  the  problem;  (4)  how  the  characters 
change. 


Discuss  the  oral  reading  of  the  play.  Be  sure  pupils  are  aware  that  they  do  not 
read  either  the  speaker’s  name  or  the  stage  directions,  but  that  they  must  study 
these  in  order  to  read  correctly. 

Have  the  pupils  choose  parts  and  prepare  the  play  for  reading  orally. 
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2  ACTIVITIES: 


(i)  There  were  lots  of  unusual  words  and  expressions  in  the  play,  “Twenty-One 
Trolls  and  a  Dragon.”  Some  of  the  words  were  “invented”  for  the  play.  Others  are 
familiar  words  used  in  a  different  way.  Have  the  pupils  find  the  following  words  and 
explain  them. 

gruntle  and  snuff  (page  56)  scroll  trolls  (page61 ) 

grumble-grit  (page  58)  tricks  for  trammel  and  trouble  (page  60) 

You're  a  real  snap-dragon  (page  60)  truddle  (page  61 ) 

(ii)  The  author  used  some  words  and  expressions  that  may  not  be  familiar  to  the 
pupils.  Have  them  find  each  of  these  in  the  story,  study  it  carefully  in  context,  and  try 
to  writeadefinition. 


reasonable  facsimile  (page  56) 
The  real  McCoy  (page  57) 
the  three  "R’s”( page  58) 
fraternizing  (page  59) 
knight-errant  (page  59) 


negotiation  (page  60) 
ultimatum  (page  61 ) 
iron-clad  contracts  (page  62) 
menial  (page  62) 
commemorated  (page  63) 


(iii)  Have  your  pupils  pretend  that  they  are  going  to  perform  the  play.  Have  each 
pupilchooseoneofthecharactersand  plan  his  costume. 

(iv)  The  author  of  this  play  thought  that  readers  might  think  of  a  lot  of  other  stories 
as  they  read.  But  yet,  the  play  is  not  the  least  bit  like  those  stories.  Have  the  pupils 
tell  how  it  could  have  reminded  the  reader  of: 

(a)  The  Gingerbread  Boy? 

(b)  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs? 

(c)  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff? 

(d)  St.  George  and  the  Dragon? 

(e)  Pinnochio? 

(v)  Have  the  group  practise  Cris’s  songs  and  sing  them  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 
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BLOCK  24:  Double  consonant  letters . B155 

BLOCK  25:  “Silent”  letters . B156 

BLOCK  26:  Prefixes  —  semi-,  under-; 

endings  -th,  -teen . B157 

BLOCK  27:  Suffixes - ward,  -ship; 

compound  words . B158 

BLOCK  28:  Suffixes - ous,  -ism; 

endings  -or,  -ary,  -ate . B158 

BLOCK  29:  Endings - er,  -y,  -el,  -ish . B160 

block  30:  Test . B161 

BLOCK  31:  “Silent”  letters;  endings . B161 

BLOCK  32:  Review  consonant  combina¬ 
tions  and  blends . B162 

BLOCK  33:  Vowel  combinations;  double 

consonants .  B163 

BLOCK  34:  Review  spelling  patterns . B164 

BLOCK  35:  Review  spelling  patterns . B164 

BLOCK  36:  Review  spelling  patterns . B165 

BLOCK  37:  Test . B166 
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In(ioduH  i<M^ 

The  Word  Study  section  of  Gage  Strategies  for  Language  Arts  I  includes  both  the 
word  recognition  skills  necessary  for  reading  and  a  complete  program  in  spelling. 


WORD  RECOGNITION 


By  this  level  pupils  have  been  introduced  to  the  principal  word  recognition  skills: 
phonics,  word  structure,  using  the  context,  and  using  the  dictionary.  The  program  out¬ 
lined  in  Source  Book  I  provides  a  complete  review,  consolidation,  and  testing  of  the 
skills  taught  at  earlier  levels,  and  provides  for  extension  of  pupils’  knowledge  in  word 
structure,  using  the  context,  and  using  the  dictionary.  This  section  provides  also  les¬ 
sons  in  vocabulary  development  to  help  pupils  increase  their  vocabulary  and  to  arouse 
their  interest  in  words. 

Knowledge  of  phonics,  word  structure,  context  clues,  and  the  dictionary  is  useful  in 
reading  only  as  such  knowledge  is  applied  in  the  reading  process  itself.  Recent  re¬ 
search  seems  to  indicate  that  pupils  see  words  in  context  differently  than  the  same 
words  written  in  lists.  It  would  follow  then  that  to  teach  pupils  to  use  word  recognition 
skills  as  they  read,  lessons  should  be  based  on  words  in  context.  Therefore,  most  of  the 
lessons  in  this  section  are  based  on  pages  in  the  pupils’  book,  Practice  Strategies  I. 
This  rescues  the  teacher  from  writing  long  passages  on  the  chalkboard  or  from  an  un¬ 
reasonable  amount  of  mimeographing. 

The  lessons  in  this  section  are  arranged  and  numbered  by  skill  as  follows: 

Using  the  context  — Lessons  1-12 

Using  the  dictionary  —Lessons  13-23 

Using  an  index  — Lessons  24-26 

Vocabulary  development  — Lessons  27-33 
Phonics  — Lessons  34-48 

Word  structure  —  Lessons  49-61 

Application  and  testing  —Lessons  62-67 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  these  lessons  not  be  taught  rigidly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  listed.  The  outline  of  skills  lessons  for  each  block  suggests  lessons  appro¬ 
priate  for  that  block.  For  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  Word  Study  section  and 
reasons  for  this  organization,  please  see  the  Preface. 
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CONTEXT 


Using  the  context  as  an  aid  in  word  recognition  is  recognized  as  a  mature  reading  skill. 
As  pupils  meet  more  and  more  unfamiliar  words  in  their  reading,  using  the  context  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  words  will  become  increasingly  useful.  The  use  of  context 
clues  is  a  carefully  reasoned  process  and  should  not  be  confused  with  guessing.  Au¬ 
thors  use  certain  identifiable  constructions  in  writing  that  help  to  explain  certain  words. 
Pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  identify  these  clues,  and  be  given  practice  in  using  them. 

The  context  clues  that  are  taught  and  applied  at  this  level  are: 


(1)  Definition: 

the  unknown  word  is  defined  in  the  sentence  or  an  appositive 
phrase  explains  it. 

(2)  Synonym: 

a  synonym  for  the  unknown  word  is  used  in  the  same  sentence  or 
in  the  paragraph. 

(3)  Contrast  and 
comparison: 

the  unknown  word  is  opposite  in  meaning  to  another  word  in  the 
sentence  or  there  is  a  recognizable  element  of  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  unknown  word  and  other  words  in  the  sentence  or  para¬ 
graph. 

(4)  Experience: 

the  unknown  word  can  be  inferred  from  the  reader’s  own  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  situation  and/or  language. 

(5)  Summary: 

the  unknown  word  sums  up  the  ideas  in  the  paragraph,  or  there 
are  a  number  of  related  clues  to  the  unknown  word  in  the  para¬ 
graph,  or  meanings  are  added  to  the  word  throughout  the  whole 
selection. 

(6)  Reflection  of 
a  mood  or 
situation: 

the  unknown  word  explains  the  general  mood  of  a  story  or  the 
total  situation. 

(7)  Familiar 
Expression: 

the  unknown  word  is  part  of  a  language  pattern,  idiom,  or 
“saying”  that  is  familiar  to  the  reader. 

In  the  following  series  of  lessons,  the  first  4  are  review  lessons  (reviewing  skills  that 
were  taught  at  Levels  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Language  Experience  Reading  Program).  The 
next  8  lessons  are  spaced  throughout  the  blocks  and  thus  throughout  the  school  term. 


But  the  teacher  should  encourage  and  guide  pupils  to  use  context  clues  in  any  reading 
situation  throughout  the  school  day  and  throughout  the  school  term.  The  lessons  will 
be  valuable  only  if  pupils  form  the  habit  of  using  these  skills  independently  in  any  and 
all  reading  situations. 


Review  and 
diagnosis  of 
pupils’  ability 
to  use  context 
clues 


Use  page  1, 

Practice 

Strategies 

capering— 

— synonym 

clue 


luring— 

familiar 

experience 

clue 


LESSON  1 


This  lesson  is  based  on  the  paragraphs  on  page  1.  of  the  pupil’s  book,  Practice 
Strategies  for  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  The  words  to  be  discussed  are  taken  from  Padgett’s 
Pooch,  the  first  story  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  Thus,  the  first  lesson  is  a  preparation  for 
reading  the  story.  It  should  be  completed  before  the  pupils  read  the  story. 

Selection  1: 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  selection  and  try  to  identify  the  underlined  words.  Ask 
pupils  to  pronounce  the  word  capering.  (If  they  do  not  get  the  pronunciation  right, 
supply  it  immediately  and  note  what  the  problem  seemed  to  be  for  subsequent  atten¬ 
tion.)  Now  ask  pupils  what  words  in  the  paragraph  explain  the  meaning  of  capering. 
(playfully  leaping  and  jumping  about) 

Ask  if  these  words  could  be  used  in  place  of  capering.  What  do  we  call  words  that 
mean  about  the  same?  (synonyms).  Tell  pupils  that  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  kinds  of 
context  clues  that  authors  use  and  that  they  should  always  look  for  synonyms  first 
when  they  encounter  an  unknown  word. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  reread  the  paragraph,  concentrating  this  time  on  the  underlined  word 
luring.  Have  the  pronunciation  identified  and  use  questions  such  as  the  following  to 
to  clarify  meaning: 

What  sequence  did  the  goats’  play  follow?  (all  the  goats  leaping  and  jumping,  all 
play  would  stop,  one  kid  would  start  again,  all  the  goats  would  join  in) 

How  did  the  goat  get  the  other  goats  to  begin  the  play  again? 

What  word  could  we  use  that  tells  what  he  was  doing  by  leaping  higher  and 
higher?  ( coaxing ) 

What  does  luring  mean? 

What  is  the  root  word  of  luring ?  (lure) 
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muttered— 

contrast 


smirk— 

familiar 

situation 

anguish— 

familiar 

situation 


disreputable- 
summary  of 
many  clues 


chloroform— 
explanation 
and  summary 


reeking — 
synonym 

exterminate — 
synonym 
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Tell  the  pupils  that,  to  get  the  meaning  of  this  word,  they  used  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  total  situation  and  their  understanding  gained  from  previous  experiences  of  what 
the  whole  situation  was  like,  and  then  it  was  simple  to  decide  on  the  meaning  of  one 
unknown  word. 


Selection  2: 


Follow  the  same  procedure  as  outlined:  have  the  pupils  read  the  whole  selection,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  first  word,  identify  the  context  clue  used, 
pupils  reread  the  whole  selection  before  discussing  the  second  word,  and  so  on. 

The  contrast  is  between  muttered  and  shouted  aloud.  If  pupils  have  difficulty  with  the 
meaning,  have  them  demonstrate  how  they  talk  when  they  are  angry  but  don’t  want 
people  to  really  hear  what  they  say. 

Ask  pupils  how  they  look  at  each  other  when  they’ve  done  something  they  think  is 
smart  or  when  they  are  showing  off.  How  did  the  boys  who  were  teasing  the  little  girl 
show  off  to  one  another? 

Pupils  may  have  difficulty  pronouncing  this  word;  identify  it  for  them.  They  should  have 
no  trouble  with  the  meaning  from  the  situation,  the  clues  given  (“paid  no  attention  to 
the  boys,”  “tears  streamed  down  her  face”)  and  their  own  experience.  Ask  for  a  syno¬ 
nym  that  would  explain  the  meaning.  ( suffering ) 

Selection  3: 

Be  sure  pupils  read  the  whole  first  pargraph  before  trying  to  decide  on  this  word  be¬ 
cause  the  clues  to  the  meaning  come  after  it.  Pronounce  the  word  for  the  pupils.  Have 
them  enumerate  the  clues  to  the  meaning  and  decide  on  a  meaning  for  the  word.  ( not 
respectable ,  disgraceful) 

There  are  many  clues  to  the  meaning  of  this  word:  sickly-sweet  smell 

using  it  to  keep  the  dogs  asleep 
chloroform  kills  things 

and  the  second  one  above  is  almost  a  definition.  Have  pupils  decide  on  a  definition. 

Pupils  need  to  be  encouraged  to  look  back  in  a  selection  as  well  as  ahead.  The  syno¬ 
nym  for  this  word  occurs  four  lines  back  — “the  sickly-sweet  smell.”  Discuss  whether 
“reek”  would  be  a  strong  smell  or  a  faint  one.  Why?  (context  — ‘The  whole  place...”) 

There  is  a  synonym  before  and  after  this  word:  "kills  things,”  and  “would  be  dead 
now.” 


threatening — 
experience 

The  meanings  of  words  such  as  threatening  are  difficult  for  pupils  to  verbalize.  Do  not 
expect  them  to  produce  a  perfect  definition,  but  encourage  them  to  be  as  precise  as 
possible.  From  the  total  situation  and  their  own  experience,  they  should  be  able  to 
explain  that  “threaten”  means  “to  tell  someone  what  you  will  do  to  hurt  them.”  In  this 
case  pupils  might  say  that  “threatening”  means  that  the  robbers  were  “saying  they 
would  hurt  the  parents”  by  killing  the  dogs. 

unravelled— 

contrast, 

experience 

Selection  4: 

Continue  with  the  last  selection  with  the  same  procedure.  Only  the  clues  to  the  words 
in  this  selection  will  be  given. 

“new  sweater  Mother  was  knitting” 

“won’t  start  that  sweater  again” 

flounder— 

experience 

“in  the  tangle  of  wet  sheets  and  towels” 

(What  would  you  do  if  you  were  suddenly  covered  by  wet  sheets  and  towels?) 

abominable — 
synonyms 

“disgusting”  \ 

/  dictionary  synonyms 
“hateful”  ) 

massacre — 

inference 

How  was  Daddy  feeling?  Why?  What  do  you  think  he’d  like  to  do  to  the  goat? 

hollerings — 

familiar 

expression 

“screeching  and  yelling ” 

wreckage- 

summary 

The  description  of  the  room. 

For  pupils  who  seem  to  have  difficulty  understanding  context  clues,  follow  the  pro¬ 
cedure  outlined  above  with  other  selections.  For  example,  use  “The  Princess’s  Choice,” 
pages  7-11  in  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  such  words  as: 

page  7:  pansies,  summoned,  distressed 
page  8:  brilliance,  Advisors 
page  9:  bugle,  plumes,  swayed,  erect 
page  10:  bristly,  disbelief 
page  11:  sneer,  resemble 
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Review  and 
diagnosis  of 
pupils’  ability 
to  use  context 
clues 

LESSON  2 

This  lesson  is  based  on  page  5  of  the  pupils’  book  Practice  Strategies  for  PEOPLE 
LIKE  ME.  The  words  to  be  discussed  are  from  the  story  “The  Giant  Squid.”  Thus 
the  lesson  is  a  preparation  for  reading  this  story  and  should  be  completed  before 
pupils  read  “The  Giant  Squid.” 

Use  page  5, 

Practice 

Strategies 

Selection  1: 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  and  try  to  identify  the  underlined  words.  Then  for 
each  word,  discuss  the  meaning,  and  the  clues  to  the  meaning  that  are  given  in  the 
text.  The  type  of  context  clue  and  the  meanings  for  each  word  are  given  here  for  your 
convenience. 

punt 

synonym:  definition 
context:  synonym  —  boat 

definition  — square-ended,  flat  bottom 

tickle 

definition 

context:  “narrow  channel  that  separated  the  mainland  from  the  island” 

basin 

synonym 

context:  bowl-shaped 

wake 

experience 

context:  “As  he  rowed,  he  could  see  the  path  of  ripples ...” 

Discuss  where  ripples  appear  as  it  moves  through  the  water;  this  should  explain 
“wake.”  You  might  discuss  also  how  “as  he  rowed,  he  could  see  the  ripples.”  How  is  a  boat 
like  this  rowed? 

lay  on 
his  oars 

familiar  situation 

context:  “The  right  place  to  stop,”  “as  he  looked  around” 

Ask:  What  would  he  do  if  he  wanted  the  boat  to  stop  while  he  looked  around?  Be  sure 
pupils  understand  that  he  likely  would  take  the  oars  from  the  water  and  lay  them 
on  the  sides  of  the  boat  but  still  hold  them. 

gigantic 

synonym 

context:  giant,  monster 

BIO 

Selection  2: 


Proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  Selection  1.  (Do  not  over-discuss  each  selection; 
try  to  keep  the  lesson  short.) 

writhed 

synonym 

context:  “twisting  and  turning” 

panic 

experience 

context:  “screamed  and  ran  away” 

Ask:  How  did  the  girls  feel? 

Bring  out  that  “panic”  is  caused  by  an  extreme  fear,  and  the  person  then  acts 
without  thinking. 

pursued 

experience 

context:  “determined  to  catch  the  animal” 

Ask:  What  would  Wanda  have  to  do  to  catch  the  animal? 

Bring  out  that  she  has  to  follow  or  chase  it  first  before  she  could  do  anything  else. 

obstinate 

Selection  3: 

synonym:  definition 

context:  the  whole  paragraph  is  really  defining  the  word  obstinate ;  it  gives  two  mean¬ 
ings:  “stubborn  like  a  mule”  and  “tries  over  and  over  again.” 

caution 

Selection  4: 

word  contrasted  with  another 
context:  “he  was  careless” 

Ask  pupils  for  a  synonym  for  caution  based  on  knowing  it  means  the  opposite  of 
careless. 

severed 

experience:  definition 

context:  “sharp  blades,”  “even  without  his  thumb” 

Pupils  should  bring  out  the  idea  that  they  know  what  sharp  blades  can  do,  and  the 
suspicion  that  the  thumb  was  cut  off  is  confirmed  in  the  phrase  “without  his  thumb.” 

cautiously 

synonym 

context:  “He  really  takes  care”  relate  to  “caution”  (Be  sure  pupils  understand  that 
“cautiously”  is  another  form  of  the  word  “caution.”) 

Bll 

Selection  5: 


subsided 

contrast 

context:  The  whole  paragraph 

Ask:  What  did  the  monkeys  do  as  they  swung  in  the  branches? 

What  happened  when  they  were  resting? 

Bring  out  that  the  chattering  and  noise  wouldn’t  stop  completely  but  the  noise 
would  grow  less  and  the  chattering  less  and  less.  Be  sure  pupils  understand  that 
subsided  does  not  mean  “stop  completely”  but  “to  grow  less,”  “to  die  down.” 

ejecting 

Selection  6: 

contrast 

context:  “Instead  of  sucking  in  dirt,  it  was  ejecting  dust  and  dirt  in  great  clouds  all  over 
everything.” 

moor 

Selection  7: 

definition 

context:  The  whole  paragraph  explains  the  word. 

fathoms 

Selection  8: 

definition 

context:  “Measured”  “thirty-six  feet” 

prongs 

Selection  9: 

definition 

context:  “antlers,”  “sharply  pointed  parts” 

barbed 

definition 

context:  “Jutting  backward  from  the  main  prong  is  an  additional  sharp  piece” 

fins 

Selection  10: 

definition 

context:  “small  wing-like  parts  that  help  it  to  move  through  the  water” 

gills 

definition 
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definition 

context:  “little  slits  at  the  back  of  its  head  that  open  and  shut  and  allow  the  fish  to 
breathe.” 


Selection  11: 


protruding 


sac 


deposits 


familiar  situation 

context:  “some  of  the  bone  . . .  through  the  skin  where  the  doctor  could  see  it” 
Selection  12: 


synonym 
context:  “baglike” 

Selection  13: 

experience 

context:  “huge  earth-moving  machines”  “loads  of  mud  and  rock”  “building  a  moun¬ 
tain” 

Pupils  should  get  the  meaning  from  their  knowledge  of  “earth-moving”  machines. 

Ask:  What  do  they  do? 

What  does  “building  a  mountain”  tell  you?  (The  rock  and  mud  was  put  in  one 
place.) 

What  does  “deposits”  mean? 

Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  they  recall  the  meanings  for  these  words  as  they  read  “The 
Giant  Squid.”  Check  a  few  of  them  during  the  discussion  to  see  if  pupils  do  remember. 
If  they  have  trouble,  discuss  the  word  within  the  context  of  the  story  itself. 


Using  the 
dictionary  to 
check  on  a 
word  meaning 
tentatively 
arrived  at 
through  the 
context 


page  28: 
dugout 


LESSON  3 


Often  the  context  surrounding  a  word  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  reader  to  be  positive 
about  the  meaning.  He  might  have  inferred  a  meaning,  but  to  be  absolutely  sure  he 
must  turn  to  the  dictionary.  This  lesson,  and  the  next,  will  give  pupils  practice  in  check¬ 
ing,  in  a  dictionary,  word  meanings  that  have  been  inferred  in  the  story  context. 

Have  the  pupils  use  the  book  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME  and  the  dictionary  section  of  Practice 
Strategies  for  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  story  “Deep  Water.”  Base  your  lesson,  on  the  words  listed  in 
the  margin.  For  each  word  suggestions  for  discussion  are  given. 

Story  context:  “In  the  dugout  Laura  and  Mary  took  off  all  their  clothes, ...” 
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Pupils  will  probably  infer  that  dugout  must  be  a  kind  of  shelter  because  the  girls  took 
off  their  clothes.  Then  have  pupils  find  the  word  in  the  dictionary  and  choose  the 
meaning  that  will  fit  this  context.  Discuss  how  the  dictionary  meaning  clarified  their 
understanding  of  the  word. 

Dictionary  meaning:  1.  a  rough  shelter  or  dwelling  formed  by  digging  into  the  side  of  a 

hill. 

page  29: 
calico 

Story  context:  “The  water  came  up  under  their  skirts  and  made  them  float.  Then  the 
calico  got  wet  and  stuck  to  their  legs.” 

Inferred  meaning  — the  cloth  the  girls’  skirts  were  made  of. 

The  dictionary  meaning  expands  the  meaning  —  “cotton  cloth  printed  with  colored 
patterns.”  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  illustration  and  decide  whether  the  girls’  dresses 
fit  this  description. 

page  32: 
flags 

Story  context:  “The  blue  flags  were  withering  among  the  dull  rushes.” 

Inferred  meaning:  a  kind  of  plant 

Dictionary  meaning:  Have  the  pupils  note  that  there  are  four  entries  for  the  word  flag. 
Caution  them  that  they  must  read  all  four  in  order  to  decide  which  is  the  correct  one. 
Using  the  context  they  will  choose  the  second  entry: 

flag2  the  iris:  l/t/e  have  lovely  purple  flags  in  our  garden. 

Discuss  how  pupils  knew  which  entry  to  choose. 

page  33: 
bristled 

Story  context:  “Long  gray  fur  bristled  all  over  it.”  Pupils  likely  will  connect  this  word 
with  their  own  experience,  the  bristles  of  a  brush.  Ask  how  this  meaning  could  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fur  of  an  animal. 

Dictionary  meaning:  3.  stand  up  straight  like  bristles:  The  angry  dog’s  hair  bristled. 

page  37: 

muslin 

whipped 

Story  context:  “After  that  she  ripped  a  sheet  that  was  worn  in  the  middle.  Ma  turned 
the  strips  of  muslin  and  pinned  them  together  and  Laura  whipped  the  new  seam,  over 
and  over  with  tiny  stitches.” 
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Ensure  that  pupils  note  that  muslin  refers  to  sheet  and  therefore  must  be  a  kind  of 
cloth;  whipped  is  related  to  “tiny  stitches,”  and  must  have  something  to  do  with 
sewing. 

page  42: 

Dictionary  meanings:  muslin,  2.  a  heavier  cotton  cloth  used  for  sheets,  underclothes, 

etc. 

whipped,  5.  sew  with  stitches  passing  over  and  over  an  edge. 

For  pupils  who  need  more  practice,  continue  in  the  same  manner  as  above  with  the 
following  words  from  the  story  “Ghost  of  the  Lagoon”: 

surf 

reef 

page  45: 

coral 

page  46: 

challenge 

vulnerable 

pages  48: 

49: 

phosphorus 

phosphorescent 

NOTE:  This 
lesson  should 
be  used  after 
the  pupils 
have  read 
“Mungo 

Martin:  totem 
carver” 

LESSON  4 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  outlined  in  Lesson  3  with  the  following  words  from  the 
story  “Mungo  Martin:  totem  carver”: 

page  54: 
picturesque 

Story  context:  “In  one  of  these  picturesque  villages . ”  and  preceding  paragraphs. 

Pupils  will  relate  this  word  to  the  word  “picture”  and  the  preceding  paragraph  tells 
the  reader  why  the  village  was  “as  interesting  as  a  picture.” 

Dictionary  meaning:  1.  quaint  or  interesting  enough  to  be  used  as  the  subject  of  a 
picture. 

page  55: 
abounded 

Story  context:  “The  house  in  which  Mungo  lived  abounded  in  beautiful  things.” 
Pupils  will  likely  say  that  the  house  had  many  things.  To  get  a  more  precise  meaning, 
they  will  need  to  check  the  dictionary. 

Dictionary  meaning:  2.  be  well  supplied;  be  filled:  The  ocean  abounds  with  fish. 

page  55: 
adze 

Story  context:  “He  learned  to  make  tools,  such  as  the  hammer,  the  axe,  the  drill,  and 
the  adze,  for  wood-carving.”  Although  the  reader  knows  the  adze  is  a  tool,  he  isn’t  told 
what  the  tool  looks  like.  The  dictionary  is  used  to  add  to  the  meaning. 
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Dictionary  meaning:  a  tool  resembling  an  axe. 

page  55: 
alder 

Story  context:  “Then  they  made  red  by  adding  iron  ore  or  alder  bark.”  From  the 
word  “bark,”  pupils  will  know  that  alder  must  be  a  kind  of  tree,  but  they  will  have  to 
turn  to  the  dictionary  to  find  out  what  kind  of  tree. 

Dictionary  meaning:  a  tree  or  shrub  resembling  a  birch:  Alders  usually  grow  in  wet 
land. 

page  56: 
myths 

Story  context:  “Some  of  the  stories  were  myths  about  a  time  when  the  earth  was  in¬ 
habited  by  Myth  People  who  had  names  such  as  Raven  or  Bear.”  Pupils  can  under¬ 
stand  that  a  myth  is  a  story  about  a  long-ago  time. 

Dictionary  meaning:  (Note  that  both  meanings  2  and  3  are  needed  for  the  different  uses 
of  myth  in  the  sentence  above.)  2.  any  invented  story  3.  an  imaginary  person  or  thing 

ancestors 

Story  context:  “According  to  the  myths,  every  Kwakiutl  chief  could  trace  his  ancestors, 
or  family  tree,  back  to  one  of  the  Myth  People.” 

In  the  sentence  there  is  a  synonym  for  ancestors  but  if  pupils  don’t  understand  the  idea 
of  a  family  tree,  the  synonym  won’t  help  very  much  with  the  meaning  of  ancestors  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  family. 

Dictionary  meaning:  a  person  from  whom  one  is  directly  descended,  such  as  one’s 
father,  mother,  grandmother,  grandfather. 

crest 

Story  context:  “If  the  ancestors  were  traced  to  Raven,  then  the  Chief  had  the  right  to 
carve  Raven  on  his  coat-of-arms,  or  crest.” 

Unless  pupils  know  what  a  coat-of-arms  means,  the  context  won’t  help  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  crest,  so  they  must  turn  to  the  Dictionary. 

Dictionary  meaning:  3.  a  decoration  at  the  top  of  a  coat-of-arms. 

page  56: 
protruding 

Story  context:  “A  figure  with  big  claws,  sharp  teeth,  and  a  protruding  tongue  is  Grizzly 
bear.” 

Pupils  can  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  the  context  is  not  strong  enough. 

Dictionary  meaning:  1.  thrust  forth;  stick  out 

page  58: 
climax 

Story  context:  “But  everybody  was  quiet  for  the  climax  of  the  potlatch.  This  moment 
came  when  the  host’s  totem  pole  was  raised.” 

Pupils  will  note  that  climax  is  a  special  moment  —  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
the  celebration. 
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Dictionary  meaning:  the  highest  point  of  interest;  the  most  exciting  part 

humility 


page  59: 
outlawed 


Using 
experience 
clues  to  get 
word  meaning 
from  context 


Use  page  25 

Practice 

Strategies 

threatening 


gawped 


smothery 


Story  context:  “Munro  accepted  the  honor  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  humility.” 

Pupils  should  note  that  if  there  is  a  “mixture”  of  pride  and  humility,  humility  must  be 
something  different  from  pride,  perhaps  it  is  opposite  in  meaning. 

Dictionary  meaning:  humbleness  of  mind;  lack  of  pride;  meekness 

Story  context:  “As  a  final  blow  to  the  Kwakiutl  way  of  life,  the  government  outlawed 
potlatches  in  1921.  The  officials  thought  the  potlach  gifts  were  making  some  chiefs 
too  poor.”  (and  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  paragraph). 

Pupils  will  infer  that  “outlawed”  must  mean  “stop  in  some  way”  because  it  was  another 
way  in  which  Indian  customs  were  being  destroyed.  (You  may  want  to  discuss  the 
idiom  “as  a  final  blow”  at  this  time  also.) 

Dictionary  meaning:  4.  make  or  declare  unlawful;  A  group  of  nations  agreed  to  outlaw 
war. 


LESSON  5 


The  lesson  is  based  on  the  material  on  page  25  of  Practice  Strategies.  Discuss  the 
meanings  of  the  words  first,  and  then  as  a  follow-up,  have  the  pupils  complete  the 
page  by  writing  the  clues. 

The  meanings  of  these  words  are  not  as  obvious  from  the  context  as  those  in  previous 
lessons.  These  words  can  be  understood  by  the  reader  thinking  carefully  about  the 
situation  and  using  his  own  experience  to  decide  on  what  the  word  must  mean. 

1.  Ask  pupils  what  words  they  could  substitute  for  “threatening.”  They  likely  will  say 
“saying  she  (he)  would  like.”  Then  discuss  the  situation:  Were  the  mother  and  father 
happy  with  the  dog?  Were  they  saying  these  things  to  please  Padgett?  Or  were  they 
more  like  warnings?  What  then  would  threatening  mean?  (give  a  warning  or  saying 
what  might  be  done  to  punish) 

2.  Ask  what  pupils  would  feel  like  as  they  looked  at  the  wrecked  room?  (shocked, 
astonished,  amazed)  What  would  their  first  reaction  be?  (Probably  they  would  just 
stand,  gazing  with  disbelief.)  Gawped  seems  to  have  the  connotation  also  of  rudeness 
or  “stupidly  staring.”  Ask  pupils  if  this  is  a  word  that  is  used  very  often.  Many  will  likely 
say  that  they  have  never  heard  it  before. 

3.  Ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  lain  down  in  tall  wild  grasses  on  a  very  hot  day?  What 
did  the  air  feel  like?  Was  it  easy  to  breathe?  What  does  smothery  mean? 
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pandanus 

4.  With  such  limited  context,  the  only  meaning  that  pupils  can  get  is  that  pandanus 
must  be  something  mats  are  made  of.  Ask  pupils  what  they  would  have  to  do  to  find 
out  what  pandanus  is.  (Use  the  dictionary) 

parakeets 

5.  From  pupils’  experience  they  know  that  this  must  be  a  kind  of  bird  because  only 
birds  could  have  ‘fled  on  swift  wings.” 

gout 

6.  Pupils  will  surmise  that  gout  must  be  a  kind  of  disease. 

emaciated 

7.  Ask:  Why  would  his  body  give  little  warmth?  Bring  out  that  it  would  be  more  than 
just  being  cold;  the  pupils  will  likely  recall  “Eskimo  Boy”  and  remember  that  the  boy 
was  starving  as  food  had  been  very  scarce.  From  this  they  will  likely  suggest  that 
emaciated  means  “very,  very  thin.” 

blurted 

8.  Ask:  How  did  the  boys  feel  about  not  having  a  sleigh  of  their  own?  Why  were  they 
very  quiet?  What  did  Wilbur  do?  How  did  he  speak?  Had  he  intended  to  do  this? 
What  does  blurted  mean?  (say  suddenly,  without  thinking) 

abruptly 

9.  Discuss  what  sometimes  happens  to  sleds  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill. 

dormitory 

10.  What  were  the  “lumpy  humps”?  What  are  bunks?  What  is  a  dormitory? 

morsel 

drooled 

11.  What  word  could  you  substitute  for  “morsel”? 

What  do  dogs  do  when  they  are  hungry  and  watch  someone  eating? 

Using 
experience 
clues  to  get 
word  meaning 
from  context 

LESSON  6 

Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  from  the  story  “Test  for 
Taller  Taylor.”  Pupils  will  need  their  books  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME  for  the  lesson.  As  in 
Lesson  5  discuss  the  meaning  of  each  word.  Be  sure  to  concentrate  on  how  pupils  can 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  if  they  think  carefully  about  the  situation.  By 
drawing  on  their  own  experience  and  what  they  know,  they  can  figure  out  the  meaning 
of  many  words.  For  most  of  these  words  be  sure  pupils  read  the  surrounding  context, 
not  just  the  sentence  in  which  the  word  occurs.  Suggested  sections  are  included  for 
your  reference. 

page  17: 
resolutely 

The  first  12  lines 
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Bring  out  the  following  points: 

(1)  something  woke  Ann  up 

whipped 


microscope 


page  18: 
burrowed 


scoffed 


page  19: 
peered 


smudge 


(2)  she  was  uneasy 

(3)  Jessie  wouldn’t  wake  up 

(4)  she  had  to  go  back  to  sleep. 

Ask:  How  would  you  have  felt  as  you  lay  down  again? 
(Try  to  bring  out  the  word  “determined”  or  “firm.”) 

The  5th  paragraph 

Ask:  What  had  just  happened? 

How  would  Ann  feel? 

How  did  she  get  out  of  bed? 

(meaning  —  move  quickly  and  suddenly) 

The  last  paragraph  on  page  17 

Ask:  What  would  you  use  to  study  a  drop  of  water? 


Lines  4  to  9 

Ask:  Did  Jessie  want  to  wake  up? 

How  might  she  show  that  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  sleep? 
(meaning:  “dig  in,”  or  “hide”) 

The  last  11  lines  on  page  18 

Ask:  How  did  Jessie  feel  about  going  outside? 

Was  Ann  frightened  too? 

How  would  she  say  “There’s  nothing  there  to  hurt  you!” 
What  does  “scoffed”  mean? 

(meaning:  make  fun  of) 


The  first  2  paragraphs 

Ask:  What  time  was  it? 

Was  there  light  in  the  barn? 

What  were  the  girls  trying  to  do? 
How  would  they  do  this? 
(meaning:  look  closely  and  carefully) 

The  7th  paragraph 


Ask:  Were  there  lights  on  in  the  barn? 
What  did  the  girls  see? 

Where  did  this  light  come  from? 
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Was  it  very  bright? 

How  would  this  little  bit  of  light  look  in  a  dark  barn? 

(meaning:  “smear-y,”  not  clear,  streaky) 

racketing 

The  8th  paragraph 

Ask:  What  happened  to  the  pails? 

How  would  that  sound? 

Is  there  a  part  of  this  word  that  we  use  more  often?  (racket) 

splintering 

The  second  last  paragraph 

Ask:  What  were  the  blows  the  girls  heard? 

What  would  happen  to  the  boards  when  the  horses  kicked  them? 
(meaning:  breaking  into  thin,  sharp  pieces) 

page  20: 
frantically 

The  last  2  lines  on  page  19  and  the  first  2  on  page  20 

Ask:  How  was  Taller  feeling? 

What  was  he  trying  to  do  with  the  flashlight? 

How  would  he  be  waving  it? 

Was  he  afraid?  What  of? 

(meaning:  excitedly,  wildly) 

blundering 

The  2nd  paragraph 

Ask:  How  did  the  horses  feel? 

What  was  Dolly  trying  to  do? 

Why  didn’t  she  just  run  away? 

(meaning:  moving  blindly,  stumbling) 

stall 

The  3rd  paragraph 

Ask:  What  does  a  barn  look  like  inside? 

What  would  be  “empty”? 

(meaning:  a  place  or  partition  in  the  barn  for  animals) 

pranced 

The  3rd  last  paragraph 

Ask:  What  would  make  the  floor  shake? 

What  was  the  horse  doing? 

(meaning:  danced  about,  lifting  feet  nervously) 
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page  22: 
flank 


pigmy 


sidled 


Using 

synonyms  or 
definitions  to 
get  word 
meaning 
from  context 

Use  page  54, 

Practice 

Strategies 


The  first  2  paragraphs 

Ask:  Where  was  the  horse’s  head  in  the  stall? 
Where  was  Taller? 

What  was  he  trying  to  do? 

What  part  of  the  horse  would  he  be  patting? 
(meaning:  the  side  of  the  horse) 

The  first  2  paragraphs 


Ask:  How  big  did  the  horse  look  to  Ann? 

Was  Taller  as  big  as  the  horse? 

How  big  did  he  seem  to  Ann? 

(meaning:  a  very  small  person) 

The  last  paragraph  on  page  22 

Ask:  How  would  Ann  try  to  get  out  of  the  stall?  Where  would  she  keep  her  back?  Why? 
(You  might  have  pupils  demonstrate  the  movement.) 


LESSON  7 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  give  pupils  more  practice  in  understanding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  in  context  by  recognizing  the  author’s  use  of  synonyms  or  definitions. 

Use  page  54  of  Practice  Strategies  in  a  lesson  situation.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  direc¬ 
tions.  Be  sure  everyone  understands  the  meaning  of  “synonym”  and  “definition.” 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  selection  and  record  the  meanings.  Then  discuss  each  word. 
Discuss  where  the  synonyms  or  definitions  occur.  It  is  important  that  pupils  learn  that 
this  kind  of  context  clue  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  the  same  sentence. 

Encourage  pupils  to  use  their  knowledge  of  word  structure  and  phonics  to  get  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  each  word. 
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Use 

contrasting 
ideas  and  the 
mood  of  a 
paragraph  to 
get  meaning 
from  context 

Use  page  70, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Meaning  is 
determined  by 
context 


Use  page  71 , 

Practice 

Strategies 


LESSON  8 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  pupils  aware  of  two  other  kinds  of  context  clues 
— (1)  in  which  the  unknown  word  is  in  contrast  or  opposite  in  meaning  to  another  part 
of  the  paragraph,  and  (2)  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  unknown  word  can  be  inferred 
from  the  total  mood  of  the  paragraph. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  70.  Have  them  read  the  whole  of  each  selection,  then  look  at 
the  underlined  word  and  decide  on  its  meaning.  Discuss  the  clues  that  provided  the 
meaning.  For  the  first  5  selections,  be  sure  pupils  are  aware  of  the  contrasting  nature 
of  the  clues.  For  example,  the  cat  looked  after  her  kittens,  but  then  she  rejected  them 
and  disliked  them.  Cherished  means  “looked  after  lovingly.” 

In  the  other  paragraphs,  all  the  details  in  the  paragraph  contribute  to  the  meaning  of 
the  underlined  word.  For  example,  in  No.  6,  all  the  details:  dark,  quiet,  narrow  path, 
shadows  moving  — all  add  up  to  a  setting  for  something  “secret  and  hidden.” 

Discuss  the  other  paragraphs  in  the  same  way. 


LESSON  9 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  pupils  aware  of  the  fact  that  even  simple,  every¬ 
day  words  can  have  many  different  meanings.  Only  in  context  can  the  meaning  of  a 
word  be  decided. 

Use  the  sentences  on  page  71,  Practice  Strategies  in  the  lesson.  There  are  4  sections 
on  the  page,  each  stressing  the  variant  meanings  of  one  word.  Guide  the  pupils  to  ex¬ 
press  the  various  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning  precisely.  For  example,  the  various 
meanings  for  the  word  run  in  the  first  section  are: 

move  the  legs  up  and  down  quickly 

moving  or  going 

stretch 

spread 

be  a  candidate  for 

a  thread  ravels  in  knitted  material 

score 

publish  or  put 
used  up 
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Have  pupils  look  up  the  entry  run  in  a  large  school  dictionary  to  see  that  there  are 
many  more  meanings  even  than  this. 


Using 
language 
clues  to  get 
meaning  from 
context 

Use  page  102, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Review  use  of 
context  clues 


Discuss  the  other  sections  in  the  same  way. 


LESSON  10 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  help  children  to  understand  that  the  way  words  are 
used  in  sentences  helps  the  reader  to  get  meaning. 

Have  pupils  read  the  selection  on  page  102.  Then  discuss  the  meaning  of  each  under¬ 
lined  word,  emphasizing  language  patterns  and  where  the  word  is  used  in  the  sentence 
and  the  total  context  of  the  paragraph. 


For  example,  amid:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  phrase,  “amid  the  debris.’’  What  might  we 
usually  say?  {in  the  debris  or  in  the  middle  of  the  debris) 

debris:  Where  was  the  man? 

What  was  in  the  cave? 

He  was  prowling  around  in  the  middle  of  something.  What  kinds  of 
things  were  in  the  cave?  (junk;  old,  discarded  stuff) 


abruptly:  What  does  this  word  tell  us?  {how  the  wheel  was  dropped) 

How  might  anyone  drop  something  when  a  sudden  shout  is  heard? 

hysterically:  How  is  the  word  used?  (to  describe  how  Margaret  shouted) 

How  would  she  shout  if  she  thought  she’d  seen  a  ghost? 

Can  you  think  of  a  word  you  might  use  if  you  were  describing 
this  incident? 


Continue  in  the  same  pattern  with  the  rest  of  the  words. 


LESSON  11 


This  lesson  helps  pupils  to  use  many  kinds  of  context  clues  to  get  the  meaning  of 
words  in  context,  and  to  encourage  pupils  to  express  meaning  precisely. 

Use  the  lesson  only  with  pupils  who  need  this  extra  practice. 
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Page  Qv]  84 
Page  Qv]  85 


Page  \w]  86 


Page  IV  90 


Page  IV  93 


Page  QVJ  94 


Have  pupils  turn  to  the  story  “The  Snowstorm,”  page  IV  84  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME. 


Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  and  the  context  clues  that  help  in  getting 
the  meaning.  Questions  to  help  guide  pupils’  thinking  are  suggested  for  some  words. 


dolefully:  (How  was  Gudda  feeling? 

How  would  she  sound? 

How  would  she  shake  her  head?) 

enviously:  (What  was  Erik  putting  on? 

What  do  you  think  Nonni  thought  of  it? 

What  would  he  be  thinking  as  he  watched  Erik  put  it  on? 

What  word  do  we  use  to  tell  how  we  feel  when  we  want  something 
someone  else  has?) 


recipe:  (When  your  mother  cooks,  what  does  she  often  use?) 

pummelled: 


contrast:  (How  did  Helga  sit?  [peaceful] 

How  did  Sigga  appear?  [nervous] 
Are  these  feelings  the  same? 
What  does  contrast  mean?) 

evident: 


insistent: 


impersonally: 

solicitude:  (What  did  Helga  think  Erik  should  do?  Why? 

What  does  solicitude  mean?) 

afterthought: 

herringbone:  (Look  at  the  picture  on  page  92.  “Herringbone”  is  a  pattern. 
What  kind?) 

floundering: 

perspiration: 

bleating: 

gaping:  (What  does  the  word  do  in  the  sentence?  [describes  the  hole] 

What  kind  of  hole  was  it?) 
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Review  use 
of  context 
clues 


Page  [v]  6 
Page  [v]  7 


Page  [V]  13 


Page  [v]  14 
Page  [v]  15 


Page  [v]  18 


Page  \/  19 
Page  v[  20 
Page  V.  24 


LESSON  12 


Use  this  lesson  only  with  pupils  who  need  the  extra  practice. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  as  in  Lesson  11.  Use  selections  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME  that 
the  pupils  have  read  previously.  Some  suggestions  are  given  below. 


The  Leprechaun  and  the  Scarlet  Garters,  page  [v|  6  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME. 


cook 

Page  [v]  10 

scuttling 

wag 

helter-skelter 

glimpse 

rascal 

Page  0  11 

riddance 

Aesop’s  Fables 

desperation 

Page  [v]  16 

luscious 

quenched 

despise 

urgent 

Page  [v]  17 

stealth 

dreary 

diversion 

disguised 

devour 

The  Snow  Party 

daft 

jinks 

luscious 

galoshes 

accordion 
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USING  THE  DICTIONARY 


Review 

alphabetical 

order 
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When  a  mature  reader  encounters  an  unknown  word,  often  none  of  the  usual  methods 
of  word  attack  will  produce  a  word  that  is  recognizable.  Then  the  reader  must  turn  to 
the  dictionary  for  help. 

Children  must  be  given  practice  in  using  the  dictionary  if  they  are  to  gain  the  habit  of 
using  the  dictionary  in  all  their  reading  (and  writing). 

There  are  three  major  skills  in  using  a  dictionary: 

locating  entries 
comprehending  definitions 
deriving  pronunciations 


LESSON  13 


Anyone  who  turns  to  a  dictionary  must  be  able  to  locate  the  entry  quickly  so  that  read¬ 
ing  is  not  interrupted  too  long.  This  lesson  reviews  alphabetical  order. 


1.  Check  the  pupils’  ability  to  locate  a  letter  in  a  particular  third  of  the  alphabet.  If  pu¬ 
pils  are  to  locate  a  word  very  quickly  in  a  dictionary  they  should  know  approxi¬ 
mately  where  to  open  the  book. 

Ask  the  pupils,  for  each  of  the  following  words,  whether  they  would  open  the  dic¬ 
tionary  at  approximately,  the  first  part,  the  middle  part,  or  the  last  part. 

double  lament  reef  thread  flag 

sanitation  picturesque  whip  curb  kilt 


2.  Check  quickly  the  ability  to  alphabetize  by  the  first  letter  by  giving  the  pupils  a  puz¬ 
zle  sentence.  The  words  are  mixed  up  but  will  make  a  sentence  if  put  in  alphabetical 
order. 


to  jumped  dappled  over  stacked  most  big  nimbly  valuable  a 
horse  warehouse  grey  rigidly  piles  utilize  quite 

(A  big  dappled  grey  horse  jumped  most  nimbly  over  piles 
quite  rigidly  stacked  to  utilize  valuable  warehouse.) 


Using  second 
letters  in 
alphabetizing 


Using  third 
and  fourth 
letters  in 
alphabetizing 


Use  Practice 
Strategies 


3.  Put  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 


surprise  stamp  slab 

sail  sift  scream 


sob  squash 

shrug  swamp 


Have  pupils  note: 

—  all  the  words  begin  with  the  same  letter 

—  to  put  the  words  in  alphabetical  order,  the  second  letter  must  be 
utilized. 


Have  the  pupils  put  the  words  in  order. 


Give  additional  practice  with  the  following  lists: 


citizen 

cycle 

calico 

count 

cleanliness 


champion 

centre 

crystal 

cube 

czar 


ugly 

utter 

umbrella 

urge 


udder 

under 

upholster 

usually 


package 

purple 

professor 

poster 

pitch 


peace 

plural 

python 

pneumonia 

phonics 


4.  Put  the  following  words  on  the  board: 

(1)  dry  (2)  scrawl 


dream 

scruple 

drool 

scribe 

drab 

scroll 

draw 

screen 

drink 

Have  the  pupils  note  that  with  these  words  they  must  look  at  the  third  and  fourth 
letters  to  put  them  in  alphabetical  order. 


5.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  “Mini-Dictionary”  on  pages  122-128  of  Practice  Strate¬ 
gies.  Give  practice  in  locating  words,  especially  when  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  letters 
of  words  must  be  used.  Give  2  words  at  a  time.  Ask  pupils  which  will  appear  first  in 
the  dictionary,  then  have  them  locate  the  words. 
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Use  words  such  as: 


Review  — 
Locating  entry 
words — using 
guide  words 


Use  Mini- 
Dictionary  on 
pages  122-128, 
Practice 
Strategies 
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coral 

vibrate 

poach 

interior 

frugal 

competitor 

Victrola 

portage 

incredible 

flexible 

precipice 

thread 

tragic 

reverie 

procure 

tense 

treacherous 

reef 

LESSON  14 


1.  Begin  the  lesson  by  reviewing  alphabetical  order;  in  particular,  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  word  is  between  two  other  words  in  an  alphabetical  list.  Pupils  must  be  able 
to  do  this  quickly  before  they  will  develop  the  habit  of  using  guide  words  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary  as  a  location  aid. 

Put  the  following  pairs  of  words  on  the  board: 


(1)  bald  —  bandage 

(2)  batter  —  beagle 

(3)  breakfast  —  bridge 

Be  sure  pupils  understand  that  in  each  pair  of  words  are  the  first  and  last  words  in 
alphabetical  lists.  For  example:  (1)  bald  — bandage,  represents  a  list  in  which  all  the 
words  between  bald  and  bandage  would  appear. 

Have  pupils  decide  in  which  list  each  of  the  following  words  would  occur: 


breathe 

brew 

breast 

bawl 

brick 

bride 

bauble 

ball 

ballot 

banana 

balm 

ban 

bead 

baler 

bay 

2.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  “Mini-Dictionary”  on  pages  122-128  in  Practice  Strate¬ 
gies.  Call  their  attention  to  the  guide  words  at  the  top  of  each  page  and  explain  that 
the  word  at  the  left  is  the  first  word  on  the  page  and  the  word  at  the  right  is  the  last 
word  on  the  page.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  guide  words. 


Give  practice  in  using  the  guide  words  by  having  pupils  decide,  by  using  the  guide 
words  only,  on  which  page  words  will  appear.  Have  pupils  give  page  numbers  only. 


Use  words  such  as: 


oxygen 

(page  125) 

bungalow 

(page  122) 

whinny 

(page  128) 

climax 

(page  122) 

alert 

(page  122) 

starling 

(page  127) 

ibex 

(page  124) 

thong 

(page  127) 

preserve 

(page  126) 

letter 

(page  125) 

reef 

(page  126) 

trappings 

(page  128) 

Give  additional  practice  with  the  use  of  guide  words  by  having  the  pupils  use  their 
own  dictionaries.  Give  the  pupils  a  word,  have  them  locate  it  in  the  dictionary  and 
respond  with  the  page  number  and  the  guide  words  from  the  page.  Remind  pupils 
to  open  their  dictionaries  first  to  the  appropriate  section  of  the  dictionary  — 

first  part 
middle  part 
last  part. 


Emphasize  speed  in  locating  words. 

Use  words  such  as  those  in  the  following  list.  The  page  numbers  and  guide  words 
in  brackets  after  each  word  refer  to  The  Beginning  Dictionary  (Gage  Educational 
Publishing  Limited).  If  your  pupils  are  not  using  this  dictionary,  the  page  numbers 
and  guide  words  will  of  course  be  different. 


scrap 

(page  580 

ago 

(page  93 

circus 

(page  173 

whisker 

(page  731 

masquerade 

(page  419 

rhyme 

(page  558 

gazelle 

(page  313 

blind 

(page  133 

valentine 

(page  709 

moose 

(page  437 

side 

(page  601 

vex 

(page  713 

scornful  — scrape) 
agile  — airdrome) 
circuit  — city  hall) 
whisker  — whole) 
marquis  —  masquerade) 
rhea  —  ride) 
gayety  —  genius) 
blazer—  blister) 

V  — value) 
month  — morally) 
sicken  — sigh) 
vermilion  —  viand) 


NOTE:  Be  sure  pupils  understand  that  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  or 
not  they  know  the  pronunciation  or  meaning  of  the  guide 
words;  all  they  need  to  be  interested  in  is  the  letter  order  of 
the  guide  words,  so  they  can  locate  the  particular  word  in 
which  they  are  interested. 


Give  additional  practice  in  this  skill  to  those  pupils  who  seem  to  require  it. 
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Entry  words  in 
a  dictionary 


Use  pages 
122-128 
Practice 
Strategies 


Root  words  of 

inflected 

forms 


Homographs 
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LESSON  15 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  draw  to  pupils’  attention  some  special  features  of 
entry  words  in  a  dictionary. 

Introduce  the  term  “entry  word”  (if  pupils  are  not  familiar  with  it)  and  explain  its  mean¬ 
ing.  Have  pupils  turn  to  the  “Mini-Dictionary”  on  pages  122-128  of  Practice  Strategies. 


1.  Write  the  following  sentence  on  the  board: 

The  motor  propelled  the  boat. 

Tell  the  pupils  to  suppose  they  didn’t  know  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word  and 
thus  had  to  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  What  entry  word  would  they  look  for?  Why? 
(Be  sure  pupils  understand  that  most  inflected  forms  Qf  words  are  not  listed  as  entry 
words.)  Have  pupils  locate  the  entry  word  for  the  underlined  word  on  page  126  of 
Practice  Strategies.  Remind  pupils  that  propel  is  the  root  word  of  propelled. 

Continue  this  practice  with  the  following  words: 

lamented  (page  124)  poached  (page  126) 

resigning  (page  126)  bristling  (page  122)  ( Note  the  change  in  spelling.) 

rarely  (page  126)  groping  (page  124) 

myths  (page  125) 


2.  To  provide  practice  in  locating  homographs  (words  with  the  same  spelling,  but 
whose  meanings  and  origins  are  different),  have  pupils  look  at  the  word  bass  on 
page  122.  Have  them  note  that  there  are  two  entry  words  spelled  the  same,  and  the 
small  numbers  that  follow  each  word.  Remind  them,  that  when  they  notice  the  nu¬ 
meral  1  after  an  entry  word,  they  will  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  other  entry 
word  spelled  in  the  same  way  and  they  should  look  at  both  (or  all)  the  entries  to  be 
sure  they  have  located  the  right  word. 

Ask:  What  do  the  words  bass  mean? 

Give  further  practice  by  having  pupils  find  the  following  words  and  telling  how 
many  entry  words  there  are  for  each: 

down  (page  123  — 3  entries)  pile  (page  126  — 3  entries) 

reef  (page  126  —  2  entries)  grating  (page  124  —  2  entries) 


Have  pupils  find  other  homographs  listed  in  the  Mini-Dictionary. 


2  or  3  word 
entries 


Abbreviations 


Understanding 
word  mean¬ 
ings  in  the 
dictionary 


Use  pages 
122-128, 
Practice 
Strategies 


3.  Ask  pupils  what  entry  word  they  would  look  for  if  they  were  looking  up  the  word 
“totem  pole.”  Have  them  check  on  page  128  of  Practice  Strategies.  Explain  that 
compound  words  that  are  written  as  two  words  are  always  entry  words.  Other  sim¬ 
ilar  entries  are  names  of  places,  for  example,  South  Sea  Islands  on  page  127. 

Have  them  use  their  own  dictionaries  to  locate  these  words  (the  words  have  been 
chosen  from  The  Beginning  Dictionary): 

ice  cream  cart  wheel  race  course  storm  window 

North  America  drug  store  sugar  cane  dill  pickle 


4.  Have  the  pupils  use  their  own  dictionaries  to  note  that  often  abbreviations  are  listed 
as  entry  words.  For  example,  have  them  locate  the  following  (the  examples  have 
been  chosen  from  The  Beginning  Dictionary ): 

RC.M.P.  (Have  pupils  note  that  the  entry  is  in 
alphabetical  position  according  to  the 
second  letter  C.) 

Have  pupils  check  to  see  if  the  complete  title,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  is  an 
entry.  On  what  page  would  they  look  for: 


Dr. 

U.S.S.R 

N.B. 

U.S.A. 

M.P. 

W. 

Mrs. 

Xmas 

LESSON  16 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  review  the  idea  that  the  dictionary  explains  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  words,  that  most  words  have  many  meanings,  and  that  the  reader  must  look 
for  a  meaning  that  fits  the  context  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

1.  Have  pupils  turn  to  the  “Mini-Dictionary”  on  pages  122-128  of  Practice  Strategies. 
Have  them  use  these  pages  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

(a)  What  is  the  most  important  purpose  of  a  dictionary? 

(b)  What  meaning  is  given  for  the  word  climax' ? 
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In  this  sentence  what  does  the  word  climax  mean ? 


/  though  I  would  never  get  to  the 
climax  of  the  story. 

How  many  meanings  were  given  for  climax' ? 

(c)  Look  at  the  entry  word  adze.  What  does  it  mean?  Does  the  dictionary  tell  you 
exactly  what  an  adze  is  used  for?  Where  else  might  you  look  to  find  out? 

(d)  Look  at  the  entry  word  alert.  How  many  meanings  are  given?  What  else  is  given 
here  to  help  you  to  understand  the  meanings?  (sentences) 

In  this  sentence,  which  meaning  of  the  word  alert  is  the  right  one? 

Tim  is  not  very  alert  in  the  morning. 

(e)  How  many  meanings  are  listed  for  the  word  coral ? 

Which  meaning  would  you  use  in  each  of  these  sentences: 

Miss  Jones  was  wearing  a  coral  dress. 

Mrs.  Jones’  necklace  was  made  of  coral. 

(f)  How  many  meanings  are  listed  for  the  word  exhaust ? 


2.  Write  (or  have  mimeographed)  the  following  groups  of  sentences  and  have  the 
pupils  decide  which  meaning  is  appropriate  for  each  underlined  word: 


(a)  The  man  was  fined  for  lashing  his  dog. 

The  lash  was  at  least  twenty  feet  long. 

The  dog  watched  the  kitten’s  tail  lashing  back  and  forth. 

(b)  The  screw  wouldn’t  hold  because  the  thread  was  worn. 
My  red  thread  is  all  gone. 

The  threads  of  the  web  shone  in  the  sun. 

I  learned  to  thread  the  sewing  machine. 

(c)  “The  litter  in  this  room  is  unbelievable,”  said  Mother. 
There  were  six  tiny  pigs  in  the  litter. 

Motorists  should  not  litter  our  highways. 

Some  pollution  is  caused  by  litter. 
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Using  the 
dictionary 
to  get  pro¬ 
nunciations 


Use  page  32, 

Practice 

Strategies 


(d)  We  have  pillows  filled  with  down. 

Climb  down  on  the  ladder. 

The  downs  of  England  are  beautiful  in  the  spring. 

(e)  After  twenty  miles  the  horses  began  to  flag. 

The  banks  of  the  river  were  colorful  with  the  flags. 
We  salute  our  flag  each  morning. 


LESSON  17 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  give  pupils  practice  in  using  the  respelling  of  words 
and  the  pronunciation  key  in  a  dictionary  to  get  the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words. 


1.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  122  in  Practice  Strategies.  Ask  them  what  the  word  in 
brackets  after  each  entry  word  represents.  Be  sure  they  understand  that  each  word 
is  respelled  in  a  consistent  symbolization  so  that  the  pronunciation  is  easily  under¬ 
stood. 


2.  Now  have  pupils  turn  to  page  32  in  Practice  Strategies.  Use  the  full  “Pronunciation 
Key”  at  the  top  of  the  page  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  pronunciation  symbols 
used  in  one  particular  dictionary.  This  pronunciation  key  is  the  one  used  in  The 
Beginning  Dictionary  (Gage  Educational  Publishing  Limited)  and  in  the  dictionary 
pages  in  Practice  Strategies.  (In  Lesson  19,  pupils  will  be  given  practice  with  other 
pronunciation  keys.) 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  pronunciation  key  on  page  32  lists  all  the  letters  and  symbols 
that  are  used  to  indicate  pronunciation  in  a  dictionary. 

Have  pupils  look  first  at  the  consonants. 

Ask:  Which  sound  will  the  letter  b  always  represent?  (Be  sure  pupils  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  a  single  sound  for  b.  Encourage  the  response:  “B  represents  the  sound 
heard  at  the  beginning  of  bad  or  the  sound  at  the  end  of  rob.”) 

Continue  with  questions  such  as: 

Which  sound  does  the  letter  j  represent? 

the  letter  k? 
the  letter  s? 
the  letter  w? 
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3.  Ask:  Are  there  any  consonant  letters  that  appear  in  the  alphabet  missing  from  this 
list? 

(The  letters  c,  q,  and  x  do  not  appear,  as  these  letters  do  not  represent  unique 
sounds;  they  are  used  in  spelling  to  represent  sounds  more  commonly  assigned  to 
other  letters: 

The  letter  c  represents  either  the  k-sound,  cane,  or  the  s-sound,  face. 

The  letter  q  represents  the  kw-sound. 

The  letter  x  represents  either  the  ks-sound,  exhale,  the  k-sound,  excite,  or  the 
gs-sound,  exam.) 


4.  Ask:  Why  is  there  more  than  one  listing  for  the  letter  a?  (Be  sure  pupils  understand 
that  the  sounds  represented  by  vowel  letters  are  much  more  variable  than  those  re¬ 
presented  by  consonant  letters.) 

Have  the  pupils  read  aloud  the  words  listed  for  each  of  the  vowel  letters.  Tell  them 
to  listen  for  the  differences  in  sound. 

Write  the  symbol  a  on  the  board.  Tell  pupils  that  this  is  a  special  vowel-sound  sym¬ 
bol  that  is  used  in  many  dictionaries.  The  symbol  is  called  the  schwa  symbol  and 
represents  the  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  or  unstressed  syllables.  Have  pupils  say 
the  words  listed  under  the  a  symbol  in  the  pronunciation  key.  (More  practice  with 
this  sound  and  symbol  will  be  provided  in  the  next  lesson.) 


5.  Ask:  What  letters  represent  the  first  sound  in  child ?  Why  are  two  letters  used  to 
represent  this  sound?  (because  it  is  a  particular  sound  — not  a  blend  of  c  and  h.) 

Are  there  any  other  2-letter  symbols  that  represent  special  sounds?  (Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  two  sounds  spelled  by  th  and  that  have  these  symbols:  th  and 
TH.  Give  pupils  practice  in  hearing  these  differences.) 


6.  Work  the  exercise  in  the  second  half  of  page  32  with  the  pupils.  Have  them  read  the 
sentence  silently,  circle  the  respelling  that  represents  the  missing  word,  then  read 
the  completed  sentence  aloud  and  tell  which  respelling  they  circled. 


7.  To  end  the  lesson  have  pupils  turn  to  page  122  in  Practice  Strategies  and  look  at 
the  Pronunciation  Key  included  in  the  dictionary  pages.  Explain  that  this  is  a  partial 
list  of  pronunciation  symbols;  that  it  includes  mainly  the  special  markings  for  the 
variable  vowel  sounds  and  only  the  special  consonant  symbols. 
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Using  diction¬ 
ary  respellings 
for  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words 


LESSON  18 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  give  pupils  guided  practice  in  using  dictionary  respell¬ 
ings  to  get  word  pronunciation. 


1.  Review  briefly  the  idea  of  syllables  and  accent. 
Write  on  the  board: 


change 

challenge 


Ask:  How  many  syllables  are  there  in  the  first  word?  in  the  second  word?  How  do 
you  know? 

Which  syllable  in  challenge  is  accented? 

How  would  challenge  be  written  to  show  the  syllables? 


2.  Have  pupils  turn  to  page  122  in  Practice  Strategies.  Ask  pupils  to  locate  the  entry 
word  challenge.  Ask:  How  is  the  entry  word  written?  Be  sure  pupils  understand  that 
entry  words  show  the  syllables  of  a  word.  Often  this  division  does  not  reflect  pro¬ 
nunciation;  e.g.  for  the  word  challenge,  the  syllabic  division  is  chal  lenge,  but  when 
we  pronounce  the  word,  only  one  l-sound  is  heard.  This  is  shown  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  respelling:  chal '  enj . 


3.  Write  on  the  board  the  respelling:  chal'  enj. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  the  mark  after  the  first  syllable  represents,  (accent  or  stress 
mark) 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  board.  Ask  pupils  to  locate  the  words  on  page 
122-126  and  find  which  syllable  is  accented. 


Using  diction¬ 
ary  respellings 
for  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words 


alert 

alder 


grating 

dispose 


infest 

protrude 


Have  each  word  pronounced. 
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4.  List  the  words  given  below  on  the  board  and  tell  the  pupils  to  find  each  in  Practice 
Strategies,  note  the  pronunciation  respelling,  and  say  the  word  to  himself. 

Discuss  the  respelling  of  each  word  as  indicated  below. 

Help  pupils  who  seem  to  be  having  difficulty  by  writing  each  syllable  of  the  respell¬ 
ing;  have  the  pupil  say  each  syllable  in  turn  and  then  put  the  syllables  together  ac¬ 
centing  the  one  indicated. 


civic 

(siv'  ik) 

dismal 

(diz'  mal) 

lament 

(la  ment') 

(Note  the  2  sounds  represented  by  c;  accent  on  first 
syllable) 

(Note  the  z-sound  represented  by  s  in  the  ordinary 
spelling;  note  the  schwa  sound  in  the  unaccented  syl¬ 
lable) 

(Note  that  the  2nd  syllable  is  accented,  therefore  the 
schwa  sound  is  heard  in  the  first  syllable.  If  pupils 
have  trouble  with  the  schwa  sound  have  them  say  [la' 
mem']  with  equal  stress  on  both  syllables.  Now  read 
this  sentence  in  natural  patterns: 

Why  does  she  lament  so? 

Ask  pupils  if  you  read  the  word  as  [la'  ment'J  or  as 
[la  ment']  •) 


NOTE: 


Pupils  likely  will  need  a  good  deal  of  practice  with  these  pronunciation  symbols 
throughout  the  year.  Do  not  be  too  concerned  at  this  time  if  they  appear  to  be  having 
difficulty,  but  use  every  opportunity  to  encourage  pupils  to  use  the  dictionary  and  its 
respellings. 


debris  (da  bre'  (Note  that  two  pronunciations  are  given  for  this 

or  da'  bre)  word.  Tell  the  pupils  that  when  this  occurs,  it  means 
that  both  are  correct  but  that  most  people  use  the 
first  one.  Have  the  word  pronounced  both  ways.) 


exhaust  (eg  zost' 

or  eg  zost) 


(Note  the  respelling  of  the  sound  represented  by  x 
in  this  word.  Two  pronunciations  are  given  for  this 
word  also,  but  children  likely  will  have  difficulty 
hearing  the  difference.) 


import  (Examine  the  dictionary  entry  with  the  pupils.  Notice  that  the  pronuncia- 
ciation  of  the  word  changes  with  its  use.  Read  two  sentences  that  use 
the  word  differently  and  hence  the  pronunciation  is  different.) 
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torment  (Have  pupils  read  sentences  from  the  definition  that  use  both  pronun¬ 
ciations  of  the  word.) 


5.  Give  the  pupils  practice  in  pronouncing  3-syllable  words.  Use  the  words  below  and 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  step  4  above. 


gigantic 

inflation 

obstinate 


resolute 


prodigious 

specimen 

treacherous 

vigorous 


phosphorus 

precipice 


6.  Write  the  following  word  and  its  respelling  on  the  board  being  sure  to  mark  the  pri- 
many  accent  mark  more  heavily  than  the  secondary  mark: 


stipulation  (stip7  yu  la'  shan) 


Ask:  How  many  syllables  does  the  word  have? 

How  many  accent  marks  do  you  see? 

Why? 

Tell  the  pupils  that  in  a  word  of  more  than  3  syllables,  often  2  syllables  are  ac¬ 
cented  or  stressed,  but  one  has  a  heavier  or  stronger  stress  than  the  other.  (Some¬ 
times  these  are  called  primary  and  secondary  accents.) 

Say  the  word  2  or  3  times  to  help  pupils  hear  the  stresses.  Have  pupils  try  to  say 
the  word  with  the  heaviest  stress  on  the  first  syllable.  They  will  decide  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult. 

Have  pupils  examine  the  respellings  for  each  of  the  following  words  and  then  pro¬ 
nounce  them.  (Be  sure  pupils  notice  that  not  all  4-syllable  words  have  2  accented 
syllables.) 


vulnerable 

sanitation 


obliterate 

monotony 


preternatural 

precarious 


complicated 

diminutive 


Give  more  practice  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  pupils  who  need  it. 


For  pupils  who  need  extra  practice,  use  exercises  such  as  the  following. 

1.  Write  the  respellings  and  have  pupils  say  the  words. 


(bolt)  (las/  e)  (mun'e)  (so  fish7  ant)  (sul7  far)  (poch) 

(chef7  le)  (berd)  (flik 7  ar)  (eg  zam7  pal)  (pa  les7)  (kar7  trij) 
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(slit) 

(mingk) 

(loj) 


(waj) 

(vou  7  al) 
(tok) 


(siit7a  bal) 
(toil) 

(ek  sit/) 


(kich/  an) 
(ek  sel7) 
(lounj) 


(bar) 

(stu7  pid) 
(nar  sis/  as) 


2.  Which  one?  Have  pupils  say  each  word  in  brackets  and  choose  the  one  that  belongs 


with  the  definition. 

an  animal  (fok)  (foks) 

a  kind  of  boat  (kan7  an)  (ka  nii7) 

money  (koins)  (k5ns)  (kiips) 

great  fear  (pan7  kak7)  (pan7  ik) 

noise  made  by  a  bear  (grous)  (groul)  (gard) 

gun  (ri7  fal)  (rit7  fal)  (ril) 

an  animal  with  a  trunk  (el7  a  mant) 

(el7  a  fant) 

a  desire  for  food  (ap7  la  leant)  (ap7  a  tit) 

hard  to  cut  or  chew  (tuf)  (tiir)  (tuch) 

forest  in  very  hot  countries  (jung7  gal) 
(jungk7  shan)  (for7  tris) 


a  room  where  food  is  cooked  (kin7  ship) 
(kich7  an)  (kit7  an) 

opening  the  mouth  widely  when  sleepy 

(yon)  (yol)  (yer) 

a  bag  or  case  filled  with  feathers  to  use 
when  sleeping  (pil 7  ar)  (pi7  lat)  (pil 7  o) 

very,  very  large  (i  nor7  mas) 

(en  larj  7  mant) 

a  sharp  sound  (skwek)  (skech) 
an  injury  (brouz)  (briiz)  (brush) 

large  animals  that  don’t  live  anymore 

(di  na  sor)  (din7  ar)  (di  jes7  tiv) 

information  about  what  is  happening 

(nut)  (nuz)  (nfl) 


LESSON  19 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  give  pupils  practice  in  using  another  pronunciation 
key.  Pupils  must  understand  that  each  dictionary  uses  a  different  system  of  symbols  to 
indicate  pronunciation.  They  must,  therefore,  check  the  pronunciation  key  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  dictionary  they  are  using  and  use  those  symbols  to  derive  pronunciation. 

For  this  lesson  have  pupils  use  the  Pronunciation  Key  on  page  40  of  Practice  Strate¬ 
gies.  This  key  is  the  one  used  in  The  Winston  Canadian  Dictionary  for  Schools. 


1.  Discuss  the  symbols  and  the  key  words  in  the  pronunciation  key. 

Have  the  pupils  write,  on  the  chalkboard,  the  respelling  of  each  key  word  to  show 
its  pronunciation  and  using  the  symbols  listed. 


The  respellings  are  listed  below  for  your  convenience. 


Using  the 
dictionary  to 
get  word 
meanings 


cat  (kat) 
ape  (ap) 

jar  (jar)  car  (Tar) 
ask  (ask)  mast  (mas 
care  (kar) 
ten  (ten) 
eve  (ev) 
writer  (rlt7  er) 
if  (if)  pity  (pit 7  i) 
cur  (ctir)  her  (her) 


begin  (bi  gin7) 

rely  (ri  II7) 

bite  (bit) 

top  (top) 

no  (no) 

dog  (dog)  all  (61) 
or  (or) 

up  (up) 

mute  (mut) 

chin  (chin) 

thin  (thin) 


fool  (fool) 

book  (book)  full 
(fool) 

oil  (oil) 

out  (out) 

sing  (sing) 

she  (she) 

this  (this) 

why  (hwi) 

azure  (a7  zhur) 


quit  (kwit) 

ax  (aks) 

exit  (eg7  zit) 

anxious  (angk7 
shus) 

luxurious  (lug 
zhoor7  i  us) 

xylophone  (zi7 
lo  fon7) 


2.  Write  the  following  respellings  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  pupils  identify  the  words 
orally.  Do  not  have  them  write  the  words  or  worry  about  meaning.  The  purpose  is 
just  to  get  pronunciation.  The  words  are  listed  for  your  convenience. 


(di  vizh7  un) 
(presh7  us) 

(tern  pes7  tu  us) 
(skoun7  drel) 

(lit7er  a  si) 

(eks  ting7  guish  er) 
(for7  jer  i) 


division 

precious 

tempestuous 

scoundrel 

literacy 

extinguisher 

forgery 


(boo7  dwar)  boudoir 

(bin  ok7  u  ler)  binocular 

(si7  an  Id)  cyanide 

(pa7  trun  Iz)  patronize 

(yer7  ling)  yearling 

(hwe7  dl)  wheedle 

(do7  mi  ak)  umiak 


3.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  questions  on  page  40  of  Practice  Strategies,  pronounce  the 
two  words  in  brackets  to  themselves,  and  choose  the  one  that  answers  the  question. 


LESSON  20 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  help  children  to  understand  word  definitions  in  the 
dictionary.  It  is  most  important  that  pupils  know  that  most  words  in  English  have  more 
than  one  meaning,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  depends  on  the  context  in  which  it  is 
used.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  words  for  practice  in  getting  meaning  from  a 
dictionary  be  in  context — it  is  of  little  use  to  present  pupils  with  lists  of  words  for 
which  they  must  look  up  the  meaning. 
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Putting  the 
dictionary 
meaning  into 
context 


Have  pupils  turn  to  page  41  of  Practice  Strategies.  Tell  them  to  read  the  complete 
article  quickly  for  enjoyment  and  ideas.  Tell  them  not  to  stop  too  long  over  unknown 
words  as  they  will  be  discussed  after  the  reading. 

After  everyone  has  finished,  focus  the  lesson  on  the  underlined  words.  For  each  word: 

a)  ask  pupils  if  they  know  the  meaning 

b)  check  the  meanings  in  the  Mini-Dictionary  on  pages  122-128  of  Practice  Strate¬ 
gies.  Remind  pupils  to  use  their  location  skills  and  help  them  to  isolate  root 
words  if  the  derived  form  is  not  an  entry  word. 

c)  choose  the  meaning  that  fits  the  context 

d)  check  the  pronunciation. 

For  example: 

diminutive:  From  the  context  pupils  should  realize  that  the  word  means  “small.” 

The  dictionary  meaning  on  page  123  confirms  this. 

Help  pupils  with  the  pronunciation. 

incredible:  The  context  gives  no  clues  to  the  meaning. 

The  dictionary  meaning  is:  “seeming  too  extraordinary  to  be  possible;  be¬ 
yond  belief.”  Discuss  this  meaning  in  the  sentence  context. 

rare:  Pupils  will  have  to  choose  between  2  entry  words  and  then  among  the  4 

meanings  of  the  first  entry.  They  should  choose  the  3rd  meaning:  unusually 
good. 

Continue  in  the  same  way  with  each  of  the  underlined  words. 

Ask  pupils  if  in  the  article  there  were  any  other  words  the  meaning  of  which  they  were 
not  sure.  Discuss  context  clues  and/or  dictionary  meanings  in  the  same  way. 


LESSON  21 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  help  pupils  “tune”  the  dictionary  meaning  of  a  word 
with  the  context  in  which  it  appears.  Sometimes  the  dictionary  definition  can  merely 
replace  the  word.  But  often  the  dictionary  meaning  can  not  just  be  put  in  place  of 
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the  word;  often  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence  must  be  rearranged  so  that 
the  sentence  “makes  sense.”  For  example, 

The  singer  had  a  beautiful  bass  voice. 

The  correct  dictionary  definition  for  bass  is  “having  a  deep,  low  sound.”  If  this  mean¬ 
ing  merely  replaced  the  word  bass,  the  sentence  does  not  make  grammatical  sense. 
(The  singer  had  a  having  a  deep  low  voice.)  In  order,  therefore,  to  “tune”  the  meaning 
into  the  sentence,  some  rearranging  must  be  done: 

The  singer  had  a  beautiful  deep  low  voice. 

or 

The  singer  had  a  beautiful  voice  with  a  deep  low  sound. 

Very  often  pupils  are  just  as  confused  about  word  meaning  after  they  have  consulted 
the  dictionary  as  they  were  before.  This  is  so  because  they  do  not  understand  how  the 
dictionary  meaning  fits  into  the  sentence. 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard: 

The  whole  class  was  baffled  by  the  arithmetic  problem. 

Movies  in  our  town  are  rare  treats. 

Discuss  each  sentence  somewhat  as  follows: 


1st  sentence:  Read  the  sentence.  Look  up  the  underlined  word  in  the  dictionary  at  the 
back  of  Practice  Strategies.  Will  baffled  be  an  entry  word?  What  will  the 
entry  word  be? 

Read  the  sentence  using  the  dictionary  meaning  instead  of  baffled.  (The 
whole  class  found  the  arithmetic  problems  too  hard  to  understand  or 
solve.) 

Be  sure  the  pupils  understand  why  the  sentence  had  to  be  somewhat  rearranged. 


2nd  sentence:  Find  the  word  rare  in  your  Mini-Dictionary.  Which  meaning  will  fit  this 
sentence?  (2.  not  happening  often) 

Read  the  sentence  putting  this  meaning  in  instead  of  rare.  (Movies  in 
our  town  are  treats  that  do  not  happen  often.) 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  55  in  Practice  Strategies.  Work  the  page  with  the  pupils  guid¬ 
ing  their  thinking  with  each  sentence.  Some  suggestions  and  a  possible  rewording  of 
the  sentence  are  given  below  for  your  convenience.  (But  accept  any  other  plausible 
sentences  that  pupils  give.)  All  the  underlined  words  are  entry  words  in  the  Dictionary 
in  Practice  Strategies. 
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1.  We  drove  across  the  beautiful  downs  of  Devon. 

(We  drove  across  the  beautiful,  rolling  grassy  lands  of  Devon.) 


Note:  The  entry  word  is  down,  not  downs.  Pupils  should  remember  that  plural  forms 
are  unlikely  to  be  entry  words. 


2.  Three  hundred  years  ago  in  England  poachers  would  be  shot  if  they  killed  a  deer. 


Note:  The  word  poacher  is  not  an  entry  word.  Remind  pupils  of  the  meaning  of  the 
-er  suffix;  “one  who.” 

(Three  hundred  years  ago  in  England  a  person  who  trespassed  on  another’s  land 
would  be  shot  if  he  killed  a  deer.) 


3.  All  the  windows  in  the  jail  had  gratings  over  them. 
(All  the  windows  in  the  jail  had  bars  over  them.) 


4.  The  boys  lurked  in  the  corner  until  the  principal  left  the  school. 

NOTE:  The  -ed  ending  of  lurked  should  be  ignored  when  locating  the  entry  word. 
(The  boys  waited  out  of  sight  in  the  corner  until  the  principal  left  the  school.) 


5.  Sometimes  we  grow  tired  of  the  monotony  of  winter  days  with  no  sun. 

(Sometimes  we  grow  tired  of  the  wearisome  sameness  of  winter  days  with  no  sun.) 


6.  The  horse  was  hobbled  so  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  pasture. 

(The  legs  of  the  horse  were  tied  together  so  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the 
pasture.) 


7.  We  were  anxious  to  move  into  the  house  that  was  our  heritage. 

(We  were  anxious  to  move  into  the  house  that  had  been  passed  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors.) 


8.  The  prisoners  were  furious  at  the  restraint  placed  on  them  by  the  guards. 
(The  prisoners  were  furious  at  the  way  the  guards  held  them  down.) 
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9.  The  tragic  school  bus  accident  was  blamed  on  the  icy  roads. 
(The  dreadful  school  bus  accident  was  blamed  on  the  icy  roads.) 


10.  The  young  tormentors  were  picked  up  by  the  police  and  taken  to  their  homes. 

NOTE:  Pupils  will  not  find  tormentors  as  an  entry  word.  Check  to  see  how  many 
recognize  the  -or  suffix  and  its  meaning. 

(The  young  persons  who  were  annoying  others  were  picked  up  by  the  police  and 
taken  to  their  homes.) 


LESSON  22 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  provide  further  practice  in  getting  the  meaning  of  de¬ 
rived  words  in  the  dictionary.  Pupils  must  understand  that  many  derived  words  (those 
with  a  prefix,  or  a  suffix,  or  both)  are  listed  as  entries  in  a  dictionary,  but  many  may 
not  be.  Inflected  forms  of  words  (those  with  -s,  -ed,  -ing  endings)  almost  never  are.  If 
pupils  fail  to  locate  a  derived  word,  they  must  then  isolate  the  root,  find  this  root  word 
in  the  dictionary,  then  add  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  meaning  of  the 
root,  and  then  try  their  tentative  meaning  in  the  sentence  context. 

For  this  lesson  have  the  pupils  use  the  “Mini-Dictionary”  on  pages  122-128  of  Practice 
Strategies. 

Write  this  sentence  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  it  read. 

The  boy’s  illegal  act  ended  tragically. 

Ask  pupils  to  determine  if  the  underlined  words  are  entry  words  in  the  Mini-Dictionary. 
When  they  discover  that  tragically  is  not  listed,  tell  them  that  many  words  with  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  are  not  entry  words  in  a  dictionary.  Guide  them  to  find  the  root 
word  {tragic),  look  it  up,  recall  the  meaning  of  the  suffix,  and  decide  on  the  meaning  of 
the  total  word  (in  a  very  sad  way). 

Have  the  sentence  restated  replacing  each  underlined  word  with  its  meaning.  (For  ex¬ 
ample:  The  boy’s  act  that  was  against  the  law  ended  in  a  very  sad  way.) 
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Continue  in  a  similar  way  with  the  following  sentences: 


Other 
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be  found  in 
dictionary 


1.  The  water  was  preanalysed  to  make  sure  it  was  safe  to  use. 

2.  The  vibration  of  the  machine  was  caused  by  its  massiveness. 

3.  Jerry  discovered  that  the  athletic  rules  were  completely  inflexible. 

4.  Would  you  call  stealing  immoral? 

5.  The  boys  looked  dismally  at  the  rocks  that  had  to  be  moved.  After  lifting  some  of 
them,  they  flung  themselves  on  the  ground  in  exhaustion. 

6.  Both  agitation  and  anticipation  showed  on  the  faces  of  the  children  as  they  started 
the  races. 

7.  Mary  looked  dubiously  at  the  parcel  that  was  on  her  bed. 

8.  The  boat  appeared  in  the  mist  like  a  spectral  vision. 

9.  The  school  fire  was  unlamented  by  the  students. 


LESSON  23 

to 

a 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  pupils  aware  of  other  kinds  of  information  (be¬ 
sides  verbal  meanings  and  pronunciation)  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  dictionary.  The 
lesson  is  based  on  entries  in  The  Beginning  Dictionary  (Dictionary  of  Canadian  Eng¬ 
lish:  Gage  Educational  Publishing  Limited).  If  your  pupils  use  another  dictionary, 
adjust  the  lesson  to  the  book  in  use. 

Ask  the  following  questions  and  have  pupils  find  the  answers  in  their  dictionaries: 

1.  How  large  is  a  beaver?  Where  did  you  find  out? 

What  other  animal  does  a  beaver  look  like?  How  can  you  tell  that  from  the  diction¬ 
ary? 

Can  a  beaver  be  worn  on  the  head? 

2.  How  big  is  a  honeybee?  How  do  you  know? 
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3.  Name  the  parts  of  an  airplane. 


Using  an 
Index  — 

Review  —  using 
the  Contents 
page 


4.  What  is  a  cutter?  How  many  kinds  of  cutter  are  there?  For  which  kind  is  there  a 
picture? 

What  is  a  marionette? 

5.  How  does  a  marionette  work? 

Where  did  you  find  this  information? 

6.  How  long  is  a  leopard? 

What  distinguishing  marks  does  a  leopard  have? 

7.  Which  crane  is  4  feet  long? 

8.  Do  knights  tilt? 

What  does  full  tilt  mean? 

9.  How  big  is  a  gnat?  What  told  you? 

10.  What  does  high  tide  mean? 

Are  there  any  other  special  phrases  with  the  word  high  in  them? 


USING  THE  INDEX 


Although  the  use  of  an  index  is  not  a  word  study  skill  in  the  same  way  that  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  is,  it  seemed  desirable  to  include  a  few  lessons  on  the  index  in  this  section. 

Using  an  index  depends  on  familiarity  with  alphabetical  order  as  do  the  location  skills 
related  to  the  use  of  a  dictionary. 

The  lessons  are  based  on  sample  indexes  included  in  the  pupil’s  book  Practice 
Strategies  I. 


LESSON  24 


This  lesson  introduces  the  use  of  an  index.  Review  with  the  pupils  the  ways  in  which 
the  Contents  page  outlines  the  plan  for  a  book,  referring  to  the  Contents  page  in 
PEOPLE  LIKE  ME.  Bring  to  their  attention  that  the  Contents  page  indicates  the  number 
of  sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  the  topic  of  each  section  (not  alphabetically 
ordered),  and  the  titles  and  page  numbers  of  every  selection  within  each  section.  Em- 
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phasize  the  fact  that  a  Contents  page  outlines  what  is  in  the  book,  and  makes  it  easy 
for  the  reader  to  locate  a  section,  a  chapter,  or  a  selection. 

The  Index,  however,  provides  a  detailed  look  at  a  book  and  helps  the  reader  to  locate 
specific  information.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  Index  on  pages  42-43,  of  Practice  Stra¬ 
tegies.  Point  out,  first  of  all,  that  an  index  is  alphabetically  arranged.  Have  pupils  note 
that  each  major  topic  about  which  the  book  provides  information  is  listed  —  A nimals, 
Birds,  Earth,  Food,  Mammals.  These  are  the  main  headings.  Explain  that  the  main 
headings,  have  been  chosen  by  the  person  who  made  up  the  index  and  that  a  topic  a 
reader  may  wish  to  locate  may  not  be  listed  exactly.  For  example,  if  a  reader  wants  to 
locate  information  on  “Migration  of  Birds”  and  looks  in  the  index  on  pages  42-43,  he 
will  find  no  entry  listed  as  “Migration  of  Birds.”  What  other  heading  might  be  listed? 
Suggest  pupils  look  for  “Birds.”  Give  practice  with  a  few  more  examples,  such  as: 
“Kinds  of  joints,”  “Bottlenosed  Dolphin,”  “Magnetizing  nails.” 

Point  out  that  sometimes  the  topic  for  which  the  reader  is  searching  will  not  be  a  main 
heading  but  may  be  listed  under  a  main  heading  as  a  sub-topic. 

Under  each  of  the  main  headings,  or  topics,  the  index  lists  sub-topics.  These  sub- 
topics  (details)  are  printed  in  lower  case  letters  under  each  major  topic.  Ask  the  pupils 
to  examine  the  sub-topics  listed  under  a  major  topic,  e.g.  Animals.  Discuss  the  sub- 
topics  one  would  expect  to  find  under  each  major  topic. 

Ask  pupils  what  the  numerals  listed  after  each  sub-topic  mean.  Explain  the  difference 
in  meaning  between,  for  example,  9,  11,  and  9-11.  Usually  the  major  writing  about  a 
topic  is  found  in  a  block  of  pages,  e.g.  9-11. 

Draw  the  pupils’  attention  to  other  entries  that  are  followed  only  by  page  numbers, 
e.g.  Cactus,  208,  217.  This  could  indicate  that  on  pages  208  and  217  there  is  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  cactus,  but  it  might  also  indicate  that  the  word  “cactus”  is  merely  men¬ 
tioned  on  those  pages.  Have  pupils  find  other  entries  like  this  one. 

Have  pupils  locate  the  pages  that  would  have  information  about  experimenting  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  compass;  migration  of  birds;  warm-blooded  animals;  the  shape  of  the  earth;  tad¬ 
poles;  what  space  explorers  eat;  how  fish  breathe. 

Have  pupils  complete  the  exercises  on  page  43  of  Practice  Strategies. 


For  pupils  needing  extra  practice,  assign  the  following  exercises. 

1.  Below  is  a  list  of  topics.  Rearrange  the  topics  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  find 
them  in  an  index. 

Snakes,  Liver,  Trees,  Caves,  Bicycle,  Liquid,  Artist,  Clams,  Fireplaces,  Quail,  Canada, 
Lava,  Windpipe. 
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2.  From  the  Index  on  pages  42-43  in  Practice  Strategies  list  all  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  about  which  you  could  find  information  in  the  book. 

3.  Using  the  Index,  decide  which  of  the  following  topics  you  would  be  able  to  find  the 
most  information  about:  Animals,  Experiments,  Air. 


Using  the 
Index- 
Cross 
Reference 


Use  page  74, 

Practice 

Strategies 


LESSON  25 


This  lesson  introduces  the  use  of  cross  references  in  an  index.  Have  the  pupils  refer  to 
the  Index  on  page  74  of  Practice  Strategies. 

Review  with  the  pupils  the  main  points  concerning  the  use  of  an  index: 

—  alphabetical  order  of  entries 

—  major  topics  and  sub-topics 

—  alternative  choices  for  entries 

—  page  references 

Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  some  indexes  do  not  list  the  sub-topics  on  separate  lines  as 
in  the  index  on  pages  42-43  of  Practice  Strategies,  but  rather  list  the  topics  in  para¬ 
graph  form  as  in  the  Index  on  page  74.  (Tell  pupils  that  this  is  only  part  of  an  Index  for 
a  book.)  Call  attention  to  the  sub-topics  under  fishing,  lumbering,  and  maps.  Point  out 
that  the  sub-headings  are,  nevertheless,  listed  alphabetically,  just  as  they  were  when 
listed  on  separate  lines.  Have  the  pupils  find  page  references  for:  “problems  of  com¬ 
munication,”  “exploration  in  mining,”  “machinery  in  mining,"  ‘‘lumbering  camps,”  and  so 
on. 


Have  the  pupils  examine  the  italicized  sentence  that  completes  the  references  under 
the  entry,  fishing-,  i.e.  “See  also  canneries;  fish  processing  plants;  shipbuilding;  and 
under  the  name  of  fish.”  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  these  are  cross  references  that  refer 
to  other  entries  in  the  index.  Information  about  fishing  will  be  found  in  these  sections 
of  the  book  also.  (Point  out  that  these  references  are  separated  by  semicolons.)  Ask: 
Which  page  references  under  canneries  indicate  information  on  fishing ?  Which  page 
references  for  fish  processing  plants  and  shipbuilding  would  be  useful?  What  does 
under  the  name  of  fish  mean?  How  many  separate  entries  for  kinds  of  fish  are  there  in 
the  index? 

Have  the  pupils  do  the  following  exercises,  using  page  74  of  Practice  Strategies. 

1.  In  order  to  find  all  of  the  information  the  book  gives  on  roads,  which  pages  would 
you  have  to  read? 
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Extra 

practice 


Using  an 
index  cross 
reference 


Use  page  74, 

Practice 

Strategies 


2.  List  all  of  the  sub-topics  you  could  refer  to  for  information  about  weather. 

3.  What  information  about  maps  does  this  book  give  you? 

4.  Name  at  least  three  kinds  of  mining  described  in  this  book.  How  many  mining  areas 
are  referred  to  in  this  Index ? 


For  those  pupils  requiring  extra  practice  in  using  the  index,  assign  the  following  exer¬ 
cises,  using  the  Index  on  page  74  of  Practice  Strategies  for  reference. 

On  what  pages  would  you  find  information  on: 

1)  machinery  used  in  mining 

2)  how  climate  affects  transportation 

3)  chicken  canneries 

4)  maple  sugar 


LESSON  26 


This  lesson  gives  additional  practice  in  the  use  of  an  index,  alphabetical  order,  pro¬ 
nunciation  guides,  and  cross  references. 

Again  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  differences  between  a  Table  of  Contents  and  an 

Index. 

Using  page  74,  Practice  Strategies,  have  the  pupils  do  the  following  exercises: 

1.  How  do  you  pronounce  Shubenacadie'?  For  which  other  entries  is  the  pronunciation 
given? 

2.  What  kinds  of  fish  are  referred  to  in  this  book?  What  could  you  find  out  about 
fishing? 

3.  List  all  of  the  pages  on  which  you  would  look  for  information  about  the  following: 

raising  cattle  for  meat 

insects  that  harm  trees 

hardwood  trees 

lumber  mills 

fish  canneries 

lobster  fishing  in  Canada 

what  is  meant  by  cash  crops 
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offshore  fishing 
products  made  from  milk 


Extra 

practice 


4.  List  the  following  words  in  alphabetical  order:  school,  scholar,  score,  scissors, 
scoop,  scorn,  schedule,  schwa,  saxophone,  scamp,  rodeo,  romantic,  revolver,  search, 
seal. 


For  extra  practice,  give  the  following  exercise. 

Using  the  Index  on  page  74,  list  the  topics  under  which  you  would  look  for  information 
if  you  were  to  make  a  report  on  one  of  the  following: 

1)  Lumbering  in  Eastern  Canada 

2)  Transportation 

3)  Farming  in  Eastern  Canada 


VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 


Pupils  need  to  grow  in  their  understanding  and  use  of  language.  In  the  oral  aspects  of 
language,  it  is  important  that  their  vocabulary  keeps  pace  with  their  growing  stock  of 
ideas  and  concepts.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  use  their  growing  stock  of  words  in 
increasingly  complex  patterns.  In  the  written  aspects  of  language  pupils  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  add  to  their  writing  vocabulary  the  words  they  find  easily  recognizable  in 
reading. 

One  of  the  ways  to  help  pupils  acquire  new  vocabulary  is  to  arouse  their  interest  in 
words  —  where  do  words  come  from?  how  do  words  change  their  meaning?  how  do 
we  get  new  words?  — and  so  on. 

The  next  7  lessons  are  designed  to  rouse  pupils’  curiosity  about  their  language,  and  its 
vocabulary,  in  particular.  The  lessons  are  spaced  out  throughout  the  program.  But 
teachers,  of  course,  will  utilize  every  opportunity  to  encourage  and  stimulate  pupils’ 
curiosity  about  vocabulary  and  patterns  of  language. 
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Understanding 
special  mean¬ 
ings  of  word 
patterns— 
idiom 

LESSON  27 

In  English  there  are  many  expressions  that  have  a  meaning  different  from  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  each  of  the  individual  words  or  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  You  have  caught  cold  does  not  mean  that  you  are  actually  holding  cold  in  your 
hands.  It  is  an  idiomatic  expression  that  means  yoli  have  developed  a  disease  called  a 
cold.  Pupils  must  be  made  aware  of  such  idioms  that  they  will  encounter  in  their  read¬ 
ing  and  helped  to  remember  that  such  expressions  have  special  meanings  and  cannot 
be  taken  literally. 

Use  page  20, 

Practice 

Strategies 

Discuss  the  examples  with  a  group  of  pupils.  Encourage  pupils  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  underlined  phrases  in  precise  terms.  The  idiomatic  expressions  can  usually  be 
phrased  in  another  equally  meaningful  way,  but  will  not  likely  be  as  interesting  a  use  of 
language.  Have  pupils  speculate  about  the  origin  of  the  phrases,  but  keep  the  discus¬ 
sion  short.  Do  not  prolong  the  lesson.  Meanings  for  each  of  the  phrases  is  given  here 
for  your  convenience. 

kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone 

accomplish  two  things  at  the  same  time 

patting  himself 
on  the  back 

feeling  very  smug  or  self-satisfied;  congratulating  himself 

heart  was 
in  her  mouth 

very  frightened 

save  your 
money  for  a 
rainy  day 

save  your  money  so  you  will  have  some  when  you  really  need  it  or  when  you  are  in 
trouble 

on  pins 
and  needles 

very  anxious  or  uneasy 

nip  them 
in  the  bud 

stop  them  before  they  can  be  carried  out 

Understanding 
some  similes 
that  have  be¬ 
come  idioms 
because  they 
are  used  so 
often 

Discuss  each  sentence  with  the  group.  Have  pupils  explain  why  each  phrase  is  a  good 
description  of  the  item  or  situation. 

As  a  follow-up,  you  may  wish  to  suggest  that  pupils  work  together  in  groups  of  2  or  3 
to  compile  a  list  of  familiar  idioms,  and  illustrate  them  as  cartoons  similar  to  the  illus¬ 
trations  on  page  20. 
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Understanding 
idioms— idioms 
related  to  one 
word 


head 


heart 


mind 


Encourage  pupils  to  skim  the  dictionary  for  examples  of  idiomatic  expressions  if  they 
have  trouble  thinking  of  their  own.  Show  them  where  to  look  for  such  an  expression  in 
the  Dictionary  at  the  end  of  Practice  Strategies  (pages  122-128). 


LESSON  28 


Recall  the  meaning  of  “idiom”  with  the  pupils. 

Put  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard,  on  an  overhead  visual,  mimeograph 
them,  or  just  read  them.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  phrases.  Encourage  a 
precise  expression  of  the  meaning.  (Often  pupils  have  a  vague  idea  of  idiom;  they  need 
to  have  the  meanings  clarified.)  The  meanings  of  the  idioms  are  given  in  brackets  for 
your  convenience. 


1.  John  hung  his  head  when  his  lie  was  discovered,  (showed  that  he  was  ashamed) 

2.  The  boys  and  girls  put  their  heads  together  to  solve  the  problem,  (discussed,  con¬ 
ferred) 

3.  “If  we  elect  Mary  president,  it  will  go  to  her  head,”  Bruce  said,  (make  her  conceited) 

Ask  the  pupils  if  they  can  think  of  any  other  idiomatic  expressions  that  contain  the 

word  “head.” 

1.  Alice  said  her  heart  was  broken  when  she  learned  she  couldn’t  be  in  the  play,  (very 
sorrowful,  hurt,  crushed) 

2.  Miss  Thomas  has  a  heart  of  gold,  (extremely  kind  and  generous) 

3.  The  class  learned  all  the  songs  by  heart,  (memorize) 

4.  Alex  yelled,  “Oh  boy,  a  party!  You’re  a  guy  after  my  own  heart,  Jerry!”  (just  as  one 
would  like  it,  pleasing  someone  perfectly) 

5.  Jane  said  her  mother  had  her  heart  in  the  right  place  when  she  was  allowed  to  go  on 
the  trip,  (mean  well,  have  good  intentions) 

1.  Daddy  said,  “I’ve  half  a  mind  to  wallop  you,  young  man!”  (somewhat  inclined,  half 
wanting  to) 
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Use  page  46, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Words  —  how 
meanings 
have 
changed 

silly 


awful 


2.  The  little  girl  stamped  her  foot  and  her  mother  laughed,  “She  really  has  a  mind  of 
her  own!”  (have  definite  ideas,  or  purposes) 

3.  Sometimes  it’s  very  hard  to  make  up  your  mind,  (make  decisions,  solve  a  problem) 

4.  I  can  see  the  beautiful  princess  in  my  mind’s  eye,  (imagination) 

5.  The  lady  said,  “I’m  sorry  if  I  hurt  you,  but  I  always  speak  my  mind.”  (say  exactly 
what  one  is  thinking) 


As  a  follow-up  independent  exercise,  have  pupils  work  page  46  in  Practice  Strategies. 
Suggest  that  pupils  check  their  work  in  small  groups,  referring  to  you  or  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary  only  if  they  aren’t  sure  of  an  answer. 


LESSON  29 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  introduce  pupils  to  the  idea  that,  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  the  meaning  of  many  words  changed  with  time. 

Write  the  line  from  an  old  carol  on  the  board: 

Rise  and  leave  your  silly  sheep. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  when  the  song  was  written,  the  word  “silly”  did  not  have  the  mean¬ 
ing  it  has  today.  “Silly”  came  into  the  English  language  a  long  time  ago  with  certain 
people  in  Britain  known  as  Anglo-Saxons.  In  those  long-ago  days  “silly”  meant 
innocent  and  one  could  hear  about  a  “silly  sweet  baby.”  Write  above  the  sentence: 

“Sleep,  my  silly  sweet  babe.”  (innocent) 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  meaning  of  silly  changed  from  “innocent”  to  “happy.”  Discuss 
the  meaning  of  “silly”  in  the  line  from  the  carol.  Write  a  synonym  for  silly  beside  the 
sentence.  Tell  the  pupils  that  silly  today  usually  does  not  mean  either  “innocent”  or 
“happy.”  Write  this  sentence: 

“The  silly  boy  cried  after  he  had  lost  all  his  money.” 

Discuss  what  “silly”  means  in  the  sentence  above.  Ask  for  synonyms  for  “silly”  as  it  is 
used  today,  (foolish,  absurd,  etc.) 

Write  the  following  pair  of  sentences  on  the  board.  Tell  the  pupils  that  sentence  (a) 
uses  the  underlined  word  in  its  original  meaning  and  sentence  (b)  uses  the  underlined 
word  in  its  present  meaning. 
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mascot 


rival 


Use  page  89, 

Practice 

Strategies 


New  words 
in  the 
language 


1.  (a)  The  Enchantress  cried,  “If  I  unveil  my  awful  face,  its  beauty  will  strike  you 

speechless.” 

(b)  Mother  cried,  “You’ve  made  an  awful  mess.  Please  clean  it  up.” 

Give  pupils  time  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  awful  in  both  sentences.  ( Awful  originally 
meant  “something  that  filled  with  awe  or  feelings  of  wonder.”  Today  it  usually 
means  “dreadful’  or  “terrible.”)  Pupils  may  be  able  to  suggest  synonyms. 

Continue  the  procedure  with  the  following  sentences.  It  may  be  fun  to  conjecture 
about  why  the  underlined  words  changed  in  meaning. 

2.  (a)  The  king  sighed,  “Come,  mascot,  what  chances  have  we  for  victory?” 

(b)  The  team  captain  said,  “And  now  we  come  to  the  moment  of  choosing  a  mascot 
for  our  team.” 

(Originally  mascot  was,  “a  little  sorcerer”  from  the  French  word  for  mask  which 
sorcerers  often  wore  in  their  acts.  Today  a  mascot  can  be  anything  from  a  dog  to 
an  elephant  to  a  person.  It  is  a  kind  of  group  symbol  supposed  to  bring  good  luck.) 

3.  (a)  The  Roman  boy  put  his  arm  about  his  rival  and  said,  “Let’s  eat,  then  I’ll  help 

you.” 

(b)  His  rival  in  the  race  was  taller  and  Jack  was  afraid  he  could  not  win. 

(Originally  a  rival  was  “one  who  lived  on  the  bank  of  the  same  stream.”  Today  a  rival 
is  a  person  who  tries  to  do  better  than  another.) 

Read  and  discuss  the  directions  on  page  89  of  Practice  Strategies.  Have  the  page  done 
independently.  Suggest  that  pupils  may  use  a  dictionary  to  find  a  brief  wording,  if 
they  wish.  When  the  page  is  corrected  in  the  group,  discuss  the  original  and  present 
meanings  of  the  words  on  page  89. 


LESSON  30 


New  words  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  English  language.  The  purpose  of  this 
lesson  is  to  make  pupils  aware  of  language  as  a  growing  and  changing  means  of  com¬ 
munication  that  reflects  the  growing  and  changing  society  in  which  it  is  used. 

To  introduce  this  lesson  write  the  name  of  the  following  objects  on  the  board  as  you 
give  the  suggested  description: 
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A  walkie-talkie  is  a  portable  radio  set  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  messages  at  fairly  close  range.  It  is  used  by 
policemen  and  forest  rangers.  Its  name  describes  how  it 
works.  You  can  walk  and  talk. 

An  astronaut  is  a  man  who  sails  out  among  the  stars.  The  word 
comes  from  two  old  words  meaning  star  and  sailor.  When  put 
together  we  have  a  new  word. 

A  Sousaphone  is  a  large  horn  in  the  band.  It  was  named  after 
a  man  called  Sousa  who  invented  its  shape. 

A  killdeer  is  a  bird  who  says  “Kill-deer,  Kill-deer.” 


Tell  the  pupils  that  as  you  read  a  description  of  an  object,  they  are  to  be  thinking  of 
a  name  for  it. 

Read: 

“One  day  you  happen  to  find  an  object  about  three  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long.  It 
is  made  out  of  a  flexible  metal  you  have  never  seen  before.  When  the  object  is  wrapped 
around  a  bare  hand,  it  becomes  the  color  of  the  hand.  When  it  is  on  clothing,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  color  of  the  clothing.  On  it  there  are  a  number  of  discs  worked  into  a 
strange  design.  One  day,  after  you  have  been  turning  some  discs,  bright  sunlight 
happens  to  strike  the  object  and  a  peculiar  thing  happens.  One  of  the  discs  begins 
to  glow  like  a  star.  The  whole  object  begins  to  give  out  unearthly  sounds  that  are 
rather  pleasing.  You  shake  the  object  and  suddenly  the  star  crackles  out  and  the 
object  is  as  before.” 

(Write  down  the  suggested  names.  You  may  have  to  guide  the  group  with  leading  ques¬ 
tions  such  as:  What  name  would  the  object’s  appearance  suggest?  What  name  might 
its  sounds  suggest?  What  name  might  be  suggested  for  what  it  can  do?) 

Comment  that  it  is  exactly  in  this  way  that  many  new  words  come  into  the  language. 

Write  on  the  board: 

She  had  a  dress  made  of  calico. 

Ask:  Can  you  remember  a  story  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME  in  which  the  girls  wore  dresses 
made  of  calico ?  What  does  calico  mean? 

Make  sure  everyone  understands  that  calico  is  a  printed  cotton  material.  Tell  pupils 
that  this  material  was  first  brought  to  England  from  the  city  of  Calcutta  in  India.  The 
people  in  England  liked  the  new  material,  but  it  was  too  much  of  a  nuisance  to  have  to 
say  “the  cloth  from  Calcutta”  so  they  called  it  simply  “calico.” 
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Use  page  98, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Tell  pupils  that  more  things  have  been  invented  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  were  in¬ 
vented  in  the  two  hundred  years  that  went  before.  And  all  these  inventions  needed  new 
words  in  the  language.  Some  of  the  common  words  in  use  today  were  unknown  when 
their  grandparents  were  children. 

Write  on  the  board: 

hamburger  hot  dog  pop 

cheeseburger  potato  chip 

Discuss  how  the  above  foods  might  have  got  their  names. 

Ask  pupils  if  they  think  their  grandparents  ate  these  foods  when  they  were  young. 

Have  them  add  some  more  words  of  new  foods  to  the  list. 

Work  page  98  of  Practice  Strategies  with  the  group. 


Some  suggested  answers  for  page  98. 

A  few  helps  are  given  here  for  your  convenience.  Most  of  the  words  on  the  page  are 
self-explanatory. 


1. 


Other  words: 

satellite  — is  really  an  old  word  used  in  a  new  way.  A  satellite  is  a  small  body 

in  orbit  around  a  larger  one. 
staging  —arrangement  of  parts  of  rocket 

space  food  — 
jet  plane  — 
space  platform  — 
space  capsule  — 
heat  shield  — 
spacecraft  — 

cosmonaut  —Russian  name  for  a  man  in  space  — Cosmos  =  universe 
comsat  —Communications  satellite 

propellant  —fuel  used  to  power  rocket 


2.  detergent— a  cleansing  agent.  Word  is  formed  from  Latin  de  =  away  +  tergere=  to 
wipe 

nylon  — a  trade  name  for  a  synthetic  product.  The  word  has  become  a  common 
noun  meaning  the  cloth  made  from  the  synthetic  or  the  stockings  knit¬ 
ted  from  it. 
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Word 

histories 


pizza 


companion 


coffee 


cancel 


LESSON  31 


The  words  of  the  English  language  reflect  the  periods  of  history  through  which  it  has 
grown  and  the  many  cultures  that  have  influenced  the  English  speaking  people. 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  students  aware  of  the  “bits  of  history”  encap- 
suled  in  words  and  to  interest  them  in  the  history  of  words. 

1.  To  introduce  the  lesson  write  this  sentence  on  the  board: 

Pizzas  have  become  a  popular  food  in  Canada. 

Make  sure  the  students  all  know  what  a  pizza  is. 

Tell  them  that  the  pizza  has  been  a  food  in  Italy  for  over  2000  years.  In  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Roman  city  (Pompeii)  in  Italy  are  little  shops  with  shelves.  The  shelves 
show  signs  of  having  been  stacked  with  cheese,  olive  oil,  and  special  statuettes 
called  “pizza  maker.”  There  are  many  old  legends  which  try  to  tell  from  where  the 
pizza  came.  One  says  an  elf  brought  it  to  Italy  and  another  says  merchants  learned 
pizza  making  from  the  Arabs.  Modern  cooking  experts  say  that  the  Arabs  began 
pizzas.  These  experts  say  that  the  pizza  crust  is  the  same  recipe  that  Arabs  nomads 
use  today  to  make  bread:  water  and  flour  but  no  yeast. 

There  are  experts  who  claim  that  the  word  pizza  came  from  the  “peets”  sound  the 
dough  makes  when  it  is  pulled  from  the  forming  board. 

2.  Write  and  have  read: 

If  you  eat  with  a  companion,  do  you  have  to  have  bread? 

Tell  students  that  companion  comes  from  two  Latin  words,  cum  meaning  “together 
with”  and  panis  meaning  “bread.”  To  the  Romans  a  companion  was  someone  they 
shared  bread  with. 

3.  Write  and  have  read: 

Coffee  is  not  good  for  children. 

Tell  students  that  coffee  came  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  “a  drink  made  from 
berries.”  Discuss  why  this  is  an  appropriate  name. 

4.  Write  and  have  read: 

The  post  office  will  cancel  this  stamp. 
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Draw  attention  to  the  lattice  of  lines  across  a  used  stamp.  “Cancelli”  is  the  Latin  for 
“lattice.”  The  old  Romans  used  a  lattice  of  lines  to  strike  out  writing. 


Use  page  103, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Understanding 

Acronyms 


Use  page  105, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Use  page  105, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Have  the  pupils  work  page  103  in  Practice  Strategies.  Check  it  in  a  group  situation. 


LESSON  32 


This  lesson  introduces  pupils  to  a  form  of  word  much  in  use  today  — the  acronym. 

Have  pupils  read  and  discuss  each  of  the  three  introductory  paragraphs  on  page  105 
of  Practice  Strategies. 

Then  have  the  books  closed  and  write: 

Once  upon  a  time  a  class  formed  a  Friday  club  called:  POETS. 

Have  pupils  try  to  decide  what  the  name  POETS  stands  for.  Then  write: 

Phooey  On  Everything,  Tomorrow’s  Saturday. 

Have  the  pupils  recognize  that  POETS  is  made  up  of  the  first  letters  of  the  words. 

Write: 

a)  Boy  Who  Helps  Us  Cross 

b)  Boy  On  School  Patrol 

Have  pupils  decide  which  of  the  above  could  be  turned  into  an  acronym.  The  first  one, 
BWHUC,  cannot  be  pronounced  like  a  word.  The  second,  BOSP,  though  not  a  real 
word,  can  be  pronounced.  Make  sure  the  pupils  understand  that  an  acronym  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  letters  which  can  be  pronounced  like  a  word.  The  letters  of  an  acronym  are 
taken  from  words  describing  the  thing  named. 

Have  the  pupils  develop  one  or  two  acronyms  for  real  or  imaginary  persons  or  groups. 
To  get  the  group  started  write: 

Classroom  Officers  For  Art  Cleanup  — COFAC 
Officers  For  Classroom  Art  Cleanup  —  OFCAC 
Classroom  Art  Cleanup  Officers  —  CACO 

Have  pupils  underline  the  arrangement  of  words  and  the  acronym  they  prefer.  Then 
they  might  try  arranging  words  to  make  their  own  acronyms. 

Work  the  exercises  on  page  105  of  Practice  Strategies  with  the  group. 
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Under¬ 
standing — 
homonyms, 
homographs, 
synonyms, 
antonyms 


Homonyms 


Homographs 


LESSON  33 


This  lesson  introduces  homonyms  and  homographs  and  reviews  synonyms  and  anto¬ 
nyms.  You  may  wish  to  use  two  teaching  periods.  If  you  do,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
teach  homonyms  and  homographs  together  using  the  language  approach  exercise 
mentioned  in  the  lesson  as  a  follow-up. 

1.  To  introduce  homonyms  say  first,  then  write: 

Fuzzy  Wuzzy  was  a  bear 
Fuzzy  Wuzzy  had  no  hair. 

Fuzzy  Wuzzy  wasn’t  fuzzy,  was  he? 

No,  he  was  a  bare  bear! 

Underline  “bare  bear”  and  say  “bare  bear.” 

Then  write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read  orally. 

At  eight  o’clock  I  ate  my  breakfast. 

Tell  me  a  tale  of  how  the  bear  got  his  tail. 

He  had  a  hole  in  his  sock  for  a  whole  week. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  pair  of  underlined  words  in  each  sentence  are  called  homo¬ 
nyms.  Help  the  group  generalize  that  homonyms  are  words  that  sound  alike,  but  that 
have  different  spellings  and  meanings. 

Have  the  pupils  contribute  sentences  containing  homonyms.  Write  the  homonym  pairs 
as  you  proceed. 

You  could  tell  the  pupils  that  many  riddles  and  jokes  are  based  on  a  word  or  words 
having  the  same  sound  but  a  different  meaning. 

Say: 

What  is  black  and  white  and  read  (red)  all  over? 

Write: 

A  newspaper. 

Help  all  pupils  understand  how  this  riddle  plays  on  the  sound  of  red  and  read. 

2.  To  introduce  homographs  ask  this  riddle:  What’s  the  difference  between  a  train  en¬ 
gineer  and  a  teacher? 

Write: 
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One  minds  the  TRAIN.  The  other  TRAINS  the  mind.  Discuss  the  meaning  of 


Use  the  Mini- 
Dictionary, 
pages  122-128, 
Practice 
Strategies 

bass 

pile 


synonyms  and 
antonyms 


the  underlined  words  and  the  capitalized  words. 

Then  write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read  orally: 

1)  I  cannot  BEAR  to  see  a  dead  BEAR. 

2)  LEAD  me  to  the  LEAD  pencils. 

3)  The  MAILman  wished  he  had  suit  of  MAIL. 

4)  He  ROSE  at  dawn  to  pick  the  ROSE. 

Discuss  the  capitalized  words  in  each  sentence.  When  the  pupils  have  examined  every 
sentence,  ask:  Do  the  pairs  of  words  mean  the  same  thing?  Are  the  pairs  of  words  pro¬ 
nounced  the  same  way  always?  How  are  the  pairs  the  same?  (Spelled  the  same  way.) 

Tell  the  pupils  that  these  pairs  are  called  homographs.  Homographs  are  spelled  the 
same,  but  the  two  words  have  a  different  meaning  and  a  different  origin.  That  is,  they 
have  come  from  different  nations  or  groups  of  people.  Sometimes  homographs  are  not 
even  pronounced  the  same  way.  We  can  check  a  dictionary  for  pronunciation  and 
meaning.  Homographs  have  separate  entries  in  the  dictionary. 


Direct  the  pupils  to  look  up  bass  in  their  Mini-Dictionaries  in  Practice  Strategies.  Have 
both  entries  read.  Tell  the  pupils  that  these  two  words  spelled  the  same,  and  even  pro¬ 
nounced  the  same,  do  not  come  from  the  same  group  of  people  in  history.  The  first 
entry  comes  from  an  Italian  word  and  the  second  from  the  people  who  lived  a  long 
time  ago  in  Britain. 


Direct  the  pupils  to  look  up  pile.  There  are  three  entries  for  this  word.  Have  all  the 
meanings  read.  Tell  pupils  that  each  entry  has  a  different  origin. 

Have  pupils  find  other  homographs  in  the  Mini-Dictionary  and  discuss  the  differences 
in  meaning. 

(If  you  wish  to  use  a  language  approach  to  develop  facility  with  homonyms  and  homo¬ 
graphs,  you  might  have  students  write  some  jokes  and  riddles  like  those  used  in  this 
lesson.) 

3.  To  review  synonyms  and  antonyms  and  to  develop  skill  in  their  use  write: 

The  big  brother  held  his  little  sister.  She  put  a  tiny  hand  over  his  huge  one  and 
dangled  her  small  boots  over  his  large  shoes. 
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Have  the  pupils  list  the  synonyms  for  little  and  big. 


Use  page  107, 

Practice 

Strategies 


little  — big 
tiny  —  huge 
small  —  large 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  words  listed  can  be  paired  as  antonyms.  Have  the 
sentences  re-examined  for  another  pair  of  synonyms  (boots  — shoes)  and  another  pair 
of  antonyms  (brother  — sister).  Write  the  pairs  on  the  board. 

Write: 

The  boy  went  where  his  sister  went. 

He  went  quickly.  She  went  slowly. 

Ask  students  to  improve  the  vague  sentences  by  giving  synonyms  for  went. 

Change  the  sentences  by  using  the  words  suggested.  Have  the  changed  sentence 
read  and  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  new  words  (Some  words  which  may  be 
suggested  are:  dashed,  ran,  galloped,  crawled,  walked,  limped,  waddled,  crept, 
stamped.) 

Write: 

The  white  silky  cat  slipped  quietly  into  the  kind  boy’s  house. 

Have  pupils  give  antonyms  for  the  underlined  words.  The  new  sentence  should  des¬ 
cribe  an  entirely  different  scene. 

Work  the  top  part  of  page  107,  Practice  Strategies,  with  the  pupils.  Have  students  com¬ 
plete  the  second  part  independently,  but  have  the  changed  versions  read  and  discussed 
in  the  group. 


PHONICS 


Phonics  is  the  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  sounds  of  language  to  letter  symbols 
especially  as  it  applies  to  reading  (and  to  spelling).  Most  of  the  content  of  “phonics” 
has  been  presented  to  the  pupils  in  the  primary  grades.  But  this  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  all  pupils  have  learned  the  relationships  so  well  that  they  can  apply  them 
easily  and  independently  in  their  reading  and  in  their  spelling.  Pupils  at  this  level  need 
review,  reinforcement,  and  reteaching  if  necessary.  Thus  most  of  the  lessons  in  this 
section  are  diagnostic  in  nature,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  reteaching  those  pupils 
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who  need  extra  practice.  Thus  the  number  of  lessons  that  are  needed  for  any  group  of 
pupils  in  each  classroom  must  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  2  lessons,  the  materials  for  the  diagnosis  lessons  are  contained  in  the 
pupil’s  book  Practice  Strategies.  Suggestions  and  answer  keys  for  these  pages  are 
given  in  the  following  pages. 


Diagnostic 
review  of 
consonants 


Use  page  2, 

Practice 

Strategies 


LESSON  34 


Note  terminology:  Throughout  the  lessons  the  phrase  “letters  represent  sounds”  is 
used.  It  is  wise  to  get  pupils  used  to  using  this  terminology  as  it  is  more  precise  than 
the  more  common  “sounds  the  letters  say.”  Linguists  stress  that  our  written  language 
is  a  representation  of  the  oral  sounds  of  our  language,  that  writing  developed  long 
after  the  oral  language  was  established.  It  seems  wise  to  be  precise  if  pupils  are  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  their  language. 

Read  the  directions  at  the  top  of  page  2  with  the  pupils  and  discuss  the  phrase  “con¬ 
sonant  letters  and  the  sounds  they  represent.”  Check  to  make  sure  all  pupils  under¬ 
stand  the  term  “consonant  letters.”  Check  to  make  sure  the  pupils  understand  the 
exercise,  and  then  have  each  pupil  complete  the  page  independently. 

In  a  group,  have  various  pupils  read  aloud  a  verse  as  Eve  Merriam  wrote  it  and  then 
as  they  translated  it.  All  pupils  should  have  a  chance  to  read.  Ask  pupils  to  check  their 
own  pages  by  circling  any  words  they  had  incorrect.  Discuss  the  errors  and  why  pupils 
may  have  made  them.  Watch  for  pupils  who  seem  to  have  difficulty  with  particular 
consonant  sounds  and  letters. 


ANSWER  KEY 

In  the  sky-blue  days  of  spring 
When  daffodils  are  yellow, 

And  magnolia  trees  are  mellow; 
Then  I  feel  a  lively  fellow, 

Lively  fellow. 

In  the  good  old  summer-time 
When  lovers  like  to  spoon, 

And  golden  is  the  moon; 

Then  I  hum  a  happy  tune 
Happy  tune. 


The  Happy  Seasons 

When  the  autumn  leaves  are  turning 
And  there’s  frost  upon  the  land, 

Still  Thanksgiving’s  close  at  hand; 
So  I’m  feeling  simply  grand, 

Simply  grand. 

When  the  winter  storms  are  blowing 
And  the  snow  is  piling  high, 

And  nothing  seems  to  dry; 

Then  I’m  glad  that  snug  am  I, 

Snug  am  JL 
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Some  pupils 

still  need 

practice  in 

hearing 

specific 

consonant 

sounds. 


Recognize  the 
sound  repre¬ 
sented  by 
consonant 
letters  in 
printed  words. 

Use 

consonant 

substitution 


Additional  suggestions  for  reteaching  the  consonants 

1.  Say  each  group  of  3  words  and  ask  pupils  what  sound  is  common  to  all  (use  the 
term  “the  t-sound”  “the  f-sound,”  and  so  on).  Then  say  each  word  again  and  have 
pupils  tell  whether  the  sound  occurs  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end  of  the 
word.  (If  you  sketch  easily,  you  could  prepare  a  worksheet.  Use  a  sketch  for  each 
word  and  have  pupils  indicate  under  each  where  the  sound  occurs  in  the  word.) 


d 

b 

f 

g 

h 

hand 

bug 

muffin 

gate 

horse 

deer 

rabbit 

leaf 

twig 

birdhouse 

puddle 

crab 

fish 

tiger 

hair 

k 

1 

j 

m 

n 

rocket 

bell 

jug 

worm 

lantern 

duck 

loaf 

judge 

mouse 

gun 

kiss 

jelly 

major 

lumber 

needle 

P 

r 

s 

t 

V 

cup 

turkey 

soap 

skirt 

village 

napkin 

rock 

sister 

mitten 

olive 

peach 

star 

kiss 

tea 

seven 

w  z 

dwarf  girls 

wolf  zipper 

sandwich  razor 


For  any  letter,  for  which  pupils  seem  to  be  having  problems,  give  extra  practice. 


2.  Write  groups  of  three  words  on  the  board,  have  pupils  read  them,  and  identify  the 
sound  and  letter  common  to  all.  Use  words  such  as  those  given  in  exercise  1. 


3.  Substituting  (or  adding)  consonants  is  excellent  practice  on  recognizing  consonant 
letters  and  the  sounds  they  stand  for. 

Write  it  and  have  it  pronounced. 

Then  add  the  letter  b  to  make  the  word  bit  and  have  it  pronounced.  Erase  b  and  sub¬ 
stitute  h.  Have  the  word  read.  Continue  in  this  way  to  make  the  following  words. 
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Review  conso¬ 
nant  blends 
and  special 
combinations 


Use  page  3, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Work  as  quickly  as  possible  for  rapid  recognition: 

lit  fit  kit  pit  quit  sit  wit  bit 

Now  erase  the  last  letter  in  bit  and  add  II.  Pupils  read  the  word  bill.  Then  form  the 
following  words: 

bid  big  bib  biff 

Use  this  variation.  Start  with  the  italicized  word  and  form  the  others: 
pet—  peg,  keg,  best,  bell,  tell,  yell,  yet,  jet,  let,  led,  fed 

man  —  mask,  mash,  flash,  flag,  flat,  hat,  cat,  cap,  rap,  trap,  track 

Other  series  for  extra  practice:  (These  words  can  be  put  on  small  cards  that  are 
numbered  so  they  can  be  put  in  order  easily  and  used  for  independent  practice.) 

kid—  kill,  till,  still,  drill,  drip,  drink,  shrink 

ball—  bat,  hat,  pat,  pal,  path,  bath,  bag,  bash,  smash,  small 

rub  — tub,  sub,  suck,  such,  much,  mud,  dud,  dull,  dug,  Dutch,  hutch 

fox — box,  bog,  log,  lot,  got,  shot,  shop,  drop,  flop,  floss,  moss,  cross,  crock, 
shock,  shod 


LESSON  35 


1.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  directions  and  complete  the  example.  Check  to  see  that 
everyone  knows  what  to  do.  Have  the  pupils  complete  the  page  independently. 

Check  the  page  with  the  group.  Have  the  pupils  give  their  answers  by  saying  the 
word  that  goes  with  each  picture.  Allow  pupils  to  check  their  own  work.  (After  the 
lesson  look  over  the  pupils’  pages  to  determine  which  pupils  need  extra  practice.) 
Have  each  paragraph  read  aloud  to  check  on  the  recognition  of  other  words  with 
blends  that  were  not  pictured. 


2.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard  or  mimeograph  them.  Have  the 
pupils  underline  the  words  in  each  sentence  that  contain  blends  and  then  have  each 
sentence  read  aloud. 

1)  The  squirrel  was  squatting  on  the  swing  cracking  open  a  nut. 

2)  There  were  many  queer  tracks  crossing  the  bridge  but  they  stopped  at  the  end. 
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3)  Let  the  prince  use  the  slide. 

4)  There  are  four  screws  and  a  spring  missing  from  the  lamp. 

5)  Brent  skated  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  to  see  what  the  smoke  was. 


Additional  suggestions 

1.  Use  substitution  of  blends  as  in  the  previous  lesson.  Some  suggestions: 
snake  —  stake,  flake,  drake,  quake 

mast—  blast,  bland,  gland,  grand,  brand,  strand 

flight—  bright,  fright,  slight 

scream  —  stream,  dream 

smash  —  clash,  clank,  plank,  swank,  stank,  stand,  brand,  strand 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  try  making  up  their  own  chains  of  substitutions. 


Special 

consonant 

combi¬ 

nations— 

ch,  sh,  th, 
wh,  ph,  gh 


th:  represent  two  sounds,  usually  called  the  voiced  th  as  in  then  and  the 
unvoiced  th  as  in  thin 

wh:  usually  represents  the  sound  as  in  when  (note  that  this  sound  is  pro¬ 
nounced  hw  and  is  so  spelled  in  dictionary  pronunciations)  but  sometimes 
only  the  h-sound  is  heard  as  in  whole 


2.  Review  these  consonant  combinations  by  writing  each  of  the  following  groups  of 
words  on  the  chalkboard  and  having  them  read  by  the  pupils.  Have  pupils  note  that 
these  special  combinations  stand  for  special  sounds: 

ch:  usually  the  sound  heard  in  chain,  but  sometimes  the  k-sound  as  in  chorus, 
and  the  sh-sound  as  in  chef 

sh:  the  sound  heard  in  sheep 
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ph:  usually  represents  the  f-sound 

gh:  often  represents  no  sound  but  sometimes  represents  the  f-sound 


(Use  only  as  many  words  as  pupils  seem  to  need.) 


NOTE: 


chain 

(sh-sound)  (k-sound)  sh 

sheet  bushel 

shudder 

chin 

chalet 

character 

shop  swish 

shiver 

choke 

Charlotte  chemistry 

gash  shawl 

marshmallow 

ditch 

chauffeur  choir 

wish  ashamed 

astonish 

ranch 

chiffon 

chloroform 

shelter  bishop 

shave 

chimney 

Chinook 

Christmas 

seashore  brush 

shrink 

mischief 

parachute  chrome 

witch 

cheek 

merchant 

teacher 

(f-sound) 

gh  (f-sound) 

(no  sound) 

phone 

phosphorous 

laugh 

right 

Ralph 

photography 

cough 

sigh 

typhoon 

geography 

rough 

light 

pheasant 

typhoid 

tough 

neighbor 

phonics 

asphalt 

enough 

taught 

telegraph 

phase 

might 

weigh 

bought 

freight 

weight 

(as  in  thin) 

(as  in  then) 

wh  (hw-sound) 

(h-sound) 

thick 

the 

NOTE:  i 

this  whiff 

who 

breath 

their 

spelling 

when 

whole 

thumb 

breathe 

pattern 

white 

whom 

method 

leather 

occurs  only  whirl 

whose 

both 

bathe 

at  the  be-  whisper 

bath 

mother 

ginning  of  wheat 

thought 

weather 

words 

whip 

thread 

these 

what 

thunder 

southern 

whim 

author 

neither 

wheel 

south 

whisker 

whimper 

Some  pupils  may  pronounce  nearly  all  “hw”  words  with  only  the  w-sound.  The  dic¬ 
tionary  gives  both  pronunciations  for  many  words;  thus  as  long  as  the  pupil  can  read 
the  word  to  his  satisfaction,  his  pronunciation  should  be  accepted. 
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LESSON  36 


Review  sounds 

represented 

by 

vowel  letters 


Test  pupils’ 
knowledge  of 
sounds  repre¬ 
sented  by 
vowel  letters 


Use  pages 
9-10,  Practice 
Strategies 


The  next  two  lessons  review  and  test  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  the  vowel  sounds  in 
various  spelling  patterns. 


Write  each  of  the  following  groups  of  words  on  the  chalkboard. 

Write  the  represen- 

tation  of  the 

vowel  sounds 

on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the 

pupils 

say  each  word,  and 

decide  which  vowel  sound  is  present. 

ar,  (care) 

a,  a 

0,  o 

•  ~r 

i,  i 

e,  e 

u,  u, 

ar  (far) 

cash 

oak 

wild 

egg 

tune 

arch 

shape 

shop 

fish 

jelly 

must 

fare 

rain 

soap 

ditch 

leaf 

plus 

mark 

plank 

gold 

file 

tell 

tulip 

air 

ladle 

solid 

right 

cedar 

fuel 

prayer 

plant 

pocket 

silk 

field 

rubber 

barley 

wagon 

note 

silly 

pencil 

public 

charm 

‘Note  that  the  pronunciation  symbols  used  are  based  on  those  in  the  The  Beginning  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian  English  series.  Thus,  the  so-called  “short”  vowel 
sounds  are  represented  by  the  letter  itself  with  no  diacritical  marks. 

er  (term)  or  (order) 

u  (rule)  u  (put) 

oi  (oil)  ou  (out) 

germ 

cool 

mouse 

mirth 

good 

oyster 

lord 

*Note  that  the  er-sound 

boom 

frown 

purple 

can  be  spelled  by  the 

foot 

loud 

learn 

letters  er,  ir, 

ur. 

poor 

boy 

border 

proof 

toil 

torch 

book 

now 

LESSON  37 


Read  the  directions  at  the  top  of  page  9  of  Practice  Strategies  with  the  pupils.  Then 
direct  them  to  read  the  story  on  page  10  first  for  enjoyment.  Then  tell  them  to  find 
words  for  each  heading  on  page  9. 

Allow  as  much  time  as  the  pupils  need.  The  test  may  take  2  or  3  periods  or  allow  the 
pupils  to  work  on  it  whenever  they  have  extra  time.  As  this  is  a  test,  encourage  pupils 
to  work  independently. 
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When  all  pupils  have  finished,  check  page  9  with  the  group.  The  answers  are  given 
below  for  your  convenience. 

Check  each  pupils’  page  to  note  those  pupils  who  seem  uncertain  about  recognition  of 
the  vowel  sounds.  Help  them  to  generalize  about  the  kind  of  vowel  sounds  that  are 
usually  heard  in  one-syllable  words  ending  with  a  consonant  or  silent  “e.”  Have  them 
note  the  exceptions,  e.g.,  “most,”  “both,”  “have.”  Similarly  help  them  to  generalize  about 
vowel  sounds  in  one-syllable  words  ending  with  a  vowel,  e.g.,  “no,”  “be.”  Again  dis¬ 
cuss  exceptions  such  as  “to.”  Bring  to  the  pupils’  attention  the  effect  of  root  words 
on  vowel  sounds,  e.g.,  “shaking,”  “rolled,”  “showed.”  Lesson  38  will  give  pupils  practice 
in  recognizing  vowel  sounds  in  words  in  context.  Suggestions  for  extra  practice  are 
given  after  Lesson  38. 

Check  list  for  page  9,  Practice  Strategies: 

NOTE:Pupils  are  asked  to  list  only  5  words  maximum.  All  the  words  from  the  story  that 
contain  the  vowel  sound  are  given  so  that  you  have  the  complete  list  from 
which  pupils  will  have  chosen.  Pupils  likely  will  choose  one-syllable  words;  the 
multi-syllabic  ones  are  included  in  these  lists  because  they  do  have  the  vowel 
sound  in  the  accented  syllable  and  should  be  marked  correct  if  the  pupils 
have  included  them.  But  please  note  that  it  is  the  vowel  sound  that  is  important, 
not  the  vowel  letter.  In  unaccented  syllables,  often  the  vowel  sound  is  the  soft 
unaccented  sound  called  the  schwa  no  matter  what  the  vowel  letter. 


a  as  in  hat 

a  as  in  age 

o  as  in  hot 

o  as  in  o, 

man  at 

came 

long 

nose 

and  last 

strange 

frog 

although 

hand  Hadui 

great 

called 

no 

rattle  danced 

day 

hop 

broken 

dancing  about 

Creator 

forgotten 

croaked 

can 

made 

tottered 

only 

had 

gaily 

softly 

groaned 

began 

shaking 

on 

rose 

commanded 

make 

not 

over 

that 

banks 

asked 

have 

laughed 

task 

back 

stand 

admit 

shall 

they 

say 

gaily 

water 

stone 

rolled 

shown 

boasted 

most 

slowly 

spoke 

both 
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i  as  in  it 

i  as  in  ice 

e  as  in  let 

e  as  in  equal 

with  if 

lie 

shell 

be 

carried 

his  him 

1 

many 

feet 

surely 

still  admit 

my 

met 

me 

softly 

will 

cried 

leg 

heal 

wisely 

it 

cry 

help 

piercing 

people 

is 

mine 

better 

Creator 

many 

give 

by 

then 

trees 

gaily 

this 

replied 

stretched 

creaked 

think 

rise 

bent 

see 

in 

time 

himself 

really 

him 

like 

special 

easy 

quivered 

wisely 

bend 

me 

things 

why 

swelled 

very 

twitched 

smile 

self 

screamed 

pitched 

said 

easily 

did 

many 

indeed 

u  as  in  cup 

u  as  in  use 

ar  as  in  care 

ar  as  in  far 

much 

Hadui 

there 

mark 

shuddered 

you 

their 

dark 

thunder 

amused 

carried 

are 

but 

using 

anywhere 

large 

come 

use 

of 

was 

from 

one 

er  as  in  term 

or  as  in  order 

ii  as  in  rule 

ou  as  in  house 

turned 

before 

ruler 

about 

earth 

for 

who 

ground 

turtle 

forward 

foolish 

found 

world 

poured 

do 

mountain 

were 

forgotten 

too 

loud 

roar 

proven 

power 

more 

to 

powerful 

knew 

now 

move 
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Review 
recognition  of 
vowel  sounds 
in  words  in 
context 

Use  pages 
12-13,  ' 
Practice 
Strategies 


LESSON  38 


Before  the  lesson,  have  pupils  read  the  story  on  pages  12-13  of  Practice  Strategies.  Ask 
the  following  questions  about  the  story  to  check  pupils’  recognition  of  words  and 
particularly  of  the  spelling  patterns  of  various  vowel  sounds.  Encourage  pupils  to 
answer  orally  with  one  word  or  a  phrase.  Have,  on  the  chalkboard,  headings  for  vowel 
sounds  similar  to  those  on  page  9  of  Practice  Strategies.  Then  have  the  pupils  write 
each  word  under  the  appropriate  heading  and  underline  the  letters  that  spell  the  vowel 
sound.  Do  not  insist  that  pupils  remember  the  answers;  allow  them  to  find  the  words  in 
the  story.  Be  sure  pupils  understand  the  purpose  of  this  lesson. 


Suggested  questions  (For  your  convenience  the  answers  are  given  in  brackets  after 
the  questions.) 

1.  What  was  the  man’s  name?  (Wan-Hoo) 

2.  Where  did  Wan-Hoo  walk?  (through  the  streets) 

3.  What  was  Wan-Hoo  doing  with  his  jacket?  (wearing  it) 

4.  What  did  the  people  look  up  from?  (work) 

5.  What  did  they  do?  (shook  their  heads) 

6.  What  did  the  people  say  Wan-Hoo  wanted  to  do?  (to  fly  to  the  stars) 

(to  soar  Ijke  a  kite) 

7.  But  Wan-Hoo  didn’t  give  what?  (sjgn) 

8.  A  sign  for  what?  (that  he  had  heard) 

9.  When  Wan-Hoo  spoke  to  Ching,  what  did  the  cat  do?  (purred) 

(‘Note  that  purred  is  a  one-syllable  word  and  only  one  vowel  sound  is  heard;  the 
e  represents  no  sound.) 

10.  What  did  Ching  look  at  his  master  with?  (green  cat  eyes) 

11.  Where  do  kites  soar?  (air) 

12.  What  must  the  kite  be  large  enough  to  do?  (carry  a  man) 
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13.  How  many  kites  did  Wan-Hoo  order?  (five) 

14.  He  wanted  kites  larger  than  anyone  had  ever _ .  (seen) 

15.  Where  did  they  take  the  kites?  (field) 

16.  They  waited  for  Wan-Hoo  to  what?  (join) 

17.  What  was  his  jacket  embroidered  with?  (gold  thread) 

18.  Around  what  did  Ching  have  a  purple  ribbon?  (neck) 

19.  When  the  villagers  stopped  work  what  did  they  do?  (trailed  behind  him) 

20.  Who  asked  Wan-Hoo  why  he  wanted  to  sail  in  the  sky?  (small  boy) 

21.  Wan-Hoo  said,  “Because  it  has  never  been _ (done) 

22.  Wan-Hoo  looked  at  the _ of  people,  (crowd) 

23.  Where  did  he  scratch  Ching?  (behind  ears) 

24.  What  did  the  servants  do  when  Wan-Hoo  waved  his  hand?  (rushed  forward) 

25.  What  did  they  secure?  (ropes) 

26.  What  did  the  people  do?  (gasped) 

27.  What  did  they  do  to  one  another?  (clung) 

28.  What  did  the  five  kites  do?  (rose) 

29.  What  did  Wan-Hoo  do  to  the  villagers?  (srrnled  and  waved) 


Continue  in  this  manner  with  pupils  who  need  extra  practice.  Use  questions  to  elicit 
the  following  words  from  the  remainder  of  the  story. 


float 

down 

said 

when 

build 

lit 

who 

night 

bird 

twice 

been 

voice 

space 

cloud 

raised 

smiled 

group 

walked 

stay 

they 

floor 

ink 

stared 

forth 

strong 

through 

tend 

find 

front 

black 

flash 

flames 

tucked 

home 

talk 

name 

may 

search 

puff 

shot 

climbed 

door 

more 

days 

where 

smoke 

streak 

knees 
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Extra 

practice 


Spelling 

patterns 

for 

vowel 

sounds 


For  pupils  who  appear  to  have  difficulty  with  recognizing  vowel  sounds,  use  as  many 
of  the  following  exercises  as  they  need. 


1.  Write  these  lists  of  words  on  the  chalkboard  (or  mimeograph  them,  or  put  them  on  a 
transparency  for  an  overhead  projector.) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

plant 

tune 

trance 

faint 

vest 

slope 

fence 

fail 

top 

white 

prince 

claim 

gulf 

Pete 

lodge 

rain 

bid 

cave 

fudge 

fair 

bird 

care 

large 

chair 

part 

store 

serve 

hair 

turn 

here 

urge 

pair 

born 

north 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

cream 

bread 

heel 

thief 

feast 

break 

weeds 

field 

seat 

deaf 

steel 

piece 

leaf 

dread 

sneeze 

shield 

beak 

great 

speech 

chief 

hear 

bear 

steer 

pier 

earn 

pear 

cheer 

pierce 

gear 

heart 

jeer 

tier 

early 

hearth 

peer 

bier 

pearl 

queer 

fierce 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

weigh 

ceiling 

loaf 

pie 

neigh 

receive 

coach 

see 

reins 

either 

groan 

tea 

eight 

heifer 

coal 

say 

sieigh 

boast 

toe 

height 

board 

heir 

roar 

oar 
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(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

ball 

saw 

sigh 

call 

gnaw 

bright 

mall 

crawl 

night 

pall 

yawn 

fright 

salt 

yawl 

plight 

bald 

tall 

talk 

Have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  list  of  words  and  decide  what  spelling  patterns  each 
list  has  in  common.  Note  the  change  in  vowel  sound  when  the  particular  spelling  pat¬ 
tern  is  followed  by  “r.” 

Most  of  these  lists  represent  fairly  stable  spelling  patterns  for  vowel  sounds  in  one  syl¬ 
lable  words  (and  for  the  accented  syllable  in  multi-syllabic  words)  but  pupils  should  be 
cautioned  that  there  are  always  exceptions.  Note  particularly  the  variance  in  sound 
for  the  spelling  patterns  ea,  ei.  Pupils  should  become  accustomed  to  trying  more 
than  one  vowel  sound  if,  with  their  first  attempt,  the  word  is  not  recognized. 


Various  2.  Use  a  substitution  technique  to  give  pupils  practice  in  noting  spelling  patterns  as 

spelling  clues  to  vowel  sounds. 

patterns  as 

clues  to  vowel 

sound 


Write  the  word  no  on  the  board.  Have  it  pronounced.  Then  add  t  for  not  and  have  it 
pronounced.  Then  add  e  and  have  note  pronounced.  Have  the  words  used  in  sen¬ 
tences. 

Continue  with  the  following  words,  starting  with  the  first  and  substituting  letters  to 
form  the  rest. 

mad  —  made,  mall,  mare,  mark,  mass,  maul,  may 
fit  —  fight,  fist,  fill,  file,  fire,  fib,  fie,  field,  film 
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got  —  goat,  gone,  gore,  good,  goose,  gouge,  gown 

pet  —  Pete,  peat,  pert,  part,  pear,  pearl,  peer,  pelt,  pew,  pow 

puck—  pull,  pulp,  pure,  purge,  push,  put 


Same  spelling 
represents 
different 
sounds 


Different 
spellings  may 
represent  the 
same  sound. 


3.  To  give  pupils  practice  in  recognizing  that  the  same  spelling  often  represents  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds,  write  the  following  lists  of  words  and  have  the  pupils  read  each  one. 
Then  have  them  generalize  about  the  sounds  the  spellings  represent;  for  example, 
the  letters  oo  may  represent  the  vowel  sound  in  boot  or  that  in  book. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

cool 

now 

bead 

great 

tooth 

gown 

please 

break 

broom 

town 

jeans 

goose 

brown 

east 

pear 

moon 

owl 

bear 

bow 

bread 

heart 

brook 

leather 

foot 

know 

heavy 

heard 

stood 

bow 

ready 

earn 

took 

slow 

deaf 

early 

wool 

own 

earth 

wood 

bowl 

low 

.  Write  the  following  groups  of  words  and  have  each  word  pronounced.  Have  pupils 

note  that  the  vowel  sound  for  each  list  is  the  same  but  the  spellings  are  different. 

Have  them  underline  the  letters  in  each  word  that  represent  the  vowel  sound.  Have 

them  add  other  words  to  the  list. 

¥(be) 

T(ice) 

o  (go) 

~a(ate) 

she  piece 

strike  mice 

coach  ghost 

bay 

dream  steam 

right  fire 

poke  hoe 

paint 

shield  chief 

child  ply 

cold  snow 

eight 

eve  cheek 

grind  height 

note  throw 

reins 

funny 

sky 

no 

slay 

beet 

die 

roll 

faint 

vowel  sound  in  all 

vowel  sound  of  out 

u  (put) 

u  (boot) 

lawn 

howl 

shook 

droop 

crawl 

found 

would 

soon 

ball 

south 

bush 

stool 

pause 

crowd 

could 

proof 

caught 

clown 

pull 

loop 

ought 

grouse 

wool 

goose 

salt 

couch 

foot 

boom 

thought 

count 

should 

talk 

crown 

fault 

bow 
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Review 
recognition 
of  vowel 
sounds  in 
words  in 
context 


5.  Write  each  sentence  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  it  read  aloud.  Discuss  the  spelling 
of  the  vowel  sound  in  the  italicized  words. 

1.  Steve  gave  a  long  speech  to  the  chief. 

2.  The  clown  found  a  bowl  of  flowers  in  his  hat. 

3.  My  friend  said  that  the  bread  was  too  heavy. 

4.  Her  niece  painted  the  ceiling  green. 

5.  I  will  try  to  buy  some  rye  bread. 

6.  The  note  said,  “The  coach  is  too  cold  to  travel  in.” 

7.  Give  me  the  quill. 

8.  I  will  build  a  big  sieve. 

9.  He  broke  the  rules  when  he  threw  his  shoe  through  the  door. 


Review  vowel 
sounds  in 
one-syllable 


6.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  pupils  state  the  generalization 
involved  in  each  list  and  note  the  exceptions. 


words  ending 

ending  with  consonant 

ending  with  silent  j? 

ending  with  vowel 

with  a 

pet 

slide  lake 

me 

consonant,  a 

mast 

home  shone 

go 

vowel,  silent  e 

lift 

have  rule 

so 

bath 

safe  some 

hi 

flock 

use 

he 

sun 

here 

do 

told 

were 

to 

both 

cone 

ski 

most 

come 

no 

kind 

done 

Review  LESSON  39 

auditory 

perception 

of  syllables  Say  the  following  words: 

pat  rain  large 

sit  ear  in 
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Visual 
perception 
of  2-syllable 
words 


Extra 

practice 


Ask:  How  many  vowel  sounds  did  you  hear  in  each  of  those  words? 

Say:  When  only  one  vowel  sound  is  heard  in  a  word,  we  say  that  word  has  one  syllable. 

Now  listen  to  these  words: 

patter  raindrop  largest 

sitting  earring  into 

How  many  vowel  sounds  did  you  hear? 

How  many  syllables  are  there  in  these  words? 

Say  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils  decide  whether  each  has  1,  2,  or  more 
syllables.  (These  words  are  from  page  12  of  Practice  Strategies.) 


walked* 

village 

scarlet 

jacket 

people 

whispered 

foolish 

soar 

heard 


possible 

purred 

agreement 

enough 

carry 

promised 

firmly 

outside 

purple 


through 

ribbon 

around 

behind 

servants 

procession 

surprised 

nodded 

forward 


‘Note  that  words  such  as  walked,  purred,  etc.  have  but  one  syllable  because  the  e 
represents  no  sound. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  13  of  Practice  Strategies  (“Forty-Seven  Wonderful  Rockets”). 
Tell  them  to  find  and  underline  some  2-syllable  words.  Allow  5-10  minutes  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Then  have  pupils  identify  the  words  they  have  underlined  and  have  the  others  decide 
if  each  word  has  just  two  syllables. 


1.  Some  words  the  pupils  might  choose  follow.  These  words  could  be  used  for  extra 
practice  for  pupils  who  are  still  having  difficulty  hearing  syllables.  A  suggested  pro¬ 
cedure:  say  the  word,  have  the  pupil  say  the  word  and  identify  the  syllables. 


sailing 

throughout 

money 

order 

silver 

aroused 

giant 

entire 

carried 

framework 

attached 

anger 

worried 

country 

ordered 

thoughtful 

himself 

wisest 

voices 

gather 

planning 

followed 

around 

longer 

ever 

rockets 

many 

jacket 

signal 

skyward 
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2.  For  pupils  who  are  still  encountering  difficulty,  you  might  try  an  exercise  such  as: 

Say  and  write  these  pairs  of  words: 

pen  pat  but  bun  win 

pencil  patter  button  bunny  window 

Have  the  pupils  notice  that  the  second  word  of  each  group  has  two  parts.  Sometimes 
having  pupils  tap  the  parts  of  a  word  helps  them  to  understand  the  idea  of  syllables. 

Continue  the  practice  with  words  such  as  the  following.  Say  the  word,  have  the  pupils 
say  it,  then  tell  how  many  syllables  are  in  the  word. 


jump 

church 

rain 

pretend 

jumper 

plastic 

reindeer 

wagon 

lost 

yellow 

neighbor 

pitch 

pet 

begun 

over 

though 

flower 

maybe 

listen 

special 

closed 

such 

awake 

letters 

Review: 
some  conso¬ 
nant  letters 
represent 
different 
sounds 


Use  page  18, 

Practice 

Strategies 


LESSON  40 


Most  of  the  consonant  letters  in  English  spelling  are  used  in  a  regular  manner;  that  is, 
they  always  represent  the  same  sound.  For  example,  when  you  see  the  letter  f  you  can 
be  almost  certain  that  it  will  represent  the  same  sound  as  in  the  word  fan.  But  a  few 
consonant  letters  represent  different  sounds  fairly  regularly.  This  lesson  reviews  three 
of  these  letters:  c,  s,  and  g. 

Read  the  explanation  and  directions  at  the  top  of  page  18  with  the  pupils.  Tell  the 
pupils  that  one  word  may  go  in  two  boxes;  for  example,  actions  has  both  the  k-sound 
and  the  z-sound.  If  they  seem  uncertain  about  the  assignment,  work  2  or  3  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  with  them. 


NOTE:  ‘Please  note  that  the  terms  “soft  sound”  and  “hard  sound”  applied  to  c  and  g  are  NOT 

used.  These  are  inaccurate  terms  to  designate  the  sound  represented;  it  is  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  more  consistent  for  pupils  to  learn  than  c  represents  sometimes  the  s- 
sound,  and  sometimes  the  k-sound. 

Check  the  page  with  the  pupils.  Note  pupils  who  need  more  practice  with  this  concept. 
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Extra 

practice 


The  answers  for  page  18  are  given  below. 
Answer  key  for  page  18 


k-sound 

s-sound 

z-sound 

g-sound 

j-sound 

cold 

palace 

busy 

girl 

teenaged 

curb 

soiled 

bruised 

leg 

managed 

actions 

nervous 

was 

guard 

barge 

captain 

sight 

otherwise 

beggar 

imagine 

beacon 

city 

prisoner 

give 

Gerry 

carrots 

substitute 

noisy 

goalie 

fudge 

suitcase 

received 

defencemen 

carrots 

loose 

suitcase 

pieces 

eyes 

actions 

pieces 

lose 

guided 

fog 

baggage 

baggage 

1.  For  pupils  who  need  more  practice,  have  them  find,  on  page  18,  other  words  that  are 
not  underlined  that  contain  one  of  the  listed  sounds. 


The  other  words  are: 


s-sound 

k-sound 

z-sound 

g-sound 

j-sound 

dress 

talk 

finals 

big 

bridge 

distressed 

dentist 

small 

crowd 

keep 

puck 

kept 

liked 

rack 

car 

his 

go 

grow 

magic 

2.  Put  these  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  pupils  classify  them  in  the  same  way. 


furnace 

uncle 

burglar 

dodging 

badge 

flags 

prison 

caught 

regret 

coal 

carnival 

lamps 

judge 

cellar 

vacation 

pencil 

ginger 

gather 

closet 

suspect 

broken 

gypsy 

coffee 

cocoa 

germs 

noisy 

George 

cider 

gulf 

gym 
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Review  special 
letters  and 
letter 

combinations: 

V,  X,  Y,  Z; 

gu,  ch,  sh, 
wh,  gh,  ph 

Use  page  19, 

Practice 

Strategies 


NOTE: 


LESSON  41 

This  lesson  is  based  on  page  19  of  the  pupils’  book,  Practice  Strategies. 

Read  the  directions  with  the  pupils.  Following  the  directions  work  through  the  page  with 
the  pupils,  having  all  pupils  suggest  other  words  to  write  in  the  right-hand  column. 

Notes: 

Sentences  2  and  3: 

The  letter  x  represents  two  sounds— the  ks  combination,  as  in  box  (boks)  or  the  gz 
combination  as  in  exam  (eg  zam'). 

Sentence  4: 

Have  pupils  note  that  the  letter  y  sometimes  represents  a  consonant  sound  as  in  yet 
and  sometimes  a  vowel  sound  as  in  baby.  Have  them  notice  that  y  representing  a  con¬ 
sonant  sound  usually  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

Sentence  5: 

Have  pupils  note  that  the  same  sound  is  spelled  by  both  the  letter  z  and  the  letter  s. 
Sentence  6: 

The  letters  qu  represent  the  consonant  blend  kw.  (The  letter  q  is  another  of  the 
unnecessary  letters  in  our  alphabet.)  To  help  pupils  understand  this,  you  might  write 
kwiz  on  the  board  and  have  pupils  pronounce  it.  Then  ask  if  anyone  recognized  the  word 
and  have  it  used  in  a  sentence.  Ask  if  that  is  the  way  the  word  is  usually  spelled.  Have 
someone  spell  quiz.  Write  it  on  the  board. 

(Clear  understandings  of  these  sounds  are  necessary  if  pupils  are  to  understand  dic¬ 
tionary  respellings  later.) 

Sentence  7: 

This  sentence  reviews  various  ways  of  spelling  the  k  sound. 

Sentences  8  and  9: 

The  ch  and  sh  combinations  represent  special  speech  sounds.  These  are  fairly  regular 
spellings  and  pupils  have  little  difficulty  with  them. 

Sentence  10: 

The  sound  represented  by  the  wh  combination  is  usually  a  blend  of  h  and  w.  (hw  is 
the  dictionary  respelling).  This  is  difficult  for  pupils  to  understand.  At  this  stage  they 
need  only  recognize  the  difference  between  the  wh-sound  and  the  w-sound. 

Sentences  11  and  12: 

The  letters  gh  usually  represent  the  f-sound  if  they  occur  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a 
word,  and  the  g-sound  if  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Note  that  the  exclama¬ 
tion  ugh  is  not  pronounced  ug  but  more  like  a  very  guttural  u. 
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Extra 

practice 


Review 
syllables, 
accent,  schwa 
sound 


Accented 

syllable 


For  pupils  who  need  more  practice  with  these  spelling  patterns,  use  the  additional  words 
suggested  by  the  students  to  be  written  in  the  right-hand  column. 


LESSON  42 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  review  with  pupils  the  concept  of  accent  in  two  syllable 
words  and  the  soft  unstressed  vowel  sound  in  many  unaccented  syllables  that  is  called 
the  schwa  sound.  This  auditory  familiarity  with  syllables  and  accent  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  if  pupils  are  to  learn  to  use  dictionary  pronunciations  easily. 


It  is  assumed  that,  before  this  lesson  is  begun,  pupils  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  syllable 
is  (that  part  of  a  word  in  which  one  vowel  sound  is  heard). 


1.  Say  the  sentences: 

I  will  permit  you  to  go. 

Show  me  your  permit. 

Ask  if  there  was  a  similar-sounding  word  in  each  sentence.  Write  the  word  on  the  board. 
Repeat  the  sentences. 

Ask  pupils  if  it  sounded  exactly  alike  in  both  sentences.  If  pupils  can’t  hear  the  dif¬ 
ference,  say  the  first  sentence,  have  pupils  repeat  it,  and  then  repeat  per  mit'.  Repeat 
with  second  sentence.  Then  have  them  say  the  two  words  together:  per  mit'  per'  mit. 

Comment  that,  in  all  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  our  language,  one  syllable  is 
emphasized  or  said  a  little  bit  stronger.  This  emphasis  is  called  accent.  Write  the  word 
on  the  board. 


2.  To  strengthen  pupils’  ability  to  understand  and  to  hear  accent,  say  the  word  wonder¬ 
ful  (accent  on  1st  syllable). 

Repeat,  accenting  the  2nd  syllable  won  der'  ful. 

Ask  pupils  which  pronunciation  is  correct. 

Repeat  with  the  word: 

el' e  phant  el  e' phant 


3.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

pencil  about  rabbit  explode  happy 

mountain  appeal  children  supply  suppose 
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Schwa 

sound 


Tell  the  pupils  to  listen  as  you  use  each  word  in  the  first  column  in  a  sentence.  Then 
have  pupils  read  the  words  from  the  board.  Ask  which  syllable  in  these  words  is  ac¬ 
cented.  (first  syllable) 

Repeat  with  the  second  list  of  words,  (second  syllable) 

If  pupils  still  have  difficulty,  say  a  few  of  the  words,  accenting  the  wrong  syllable.  Let 
pupils  say  the  words  like  this.  Emphasize  that  the  words  “don’t  sound  right.” 


4.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  board.  Have  pupils  use  each  in  a  sentence,  then  say 
the  word,  and  decide  which  syllable  is  accented.  Write  the  words  in  the  columns 
already  on  the  board  according  to  which  syllable  is  accented. 


tailor 

parade 

ribbon 

famous 

agree 

collar 

complain 

salad 

apple 

hotel 

Sum  up  this  part  of  the  lesson  by  having  pupils  generalize  that  in  words  of  two  sylla¬ 
bles,  one  syllable  is  accented  and  it  can  be  either  of  the  syllables. 

NOTE:  You  may  want  to  break  this  lesson  into  two  parts  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  pupils 

and  therefore  how  much  time  was  spent  on  the  first  part. 


5.  Use  the  words  in  the  two  columns  that  were  on  the  chalkboard  for  the  previous  part 
of  the  lesson. 

Ask  pupils  to  listen  as  you  read  the  words  from  the  first  column.  (Be  sure  the  words 
are  read  in  as  natural  a  way  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  sentences.) 

Have  pupils  identify  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  accented  first  syllable.  Tell  them  that  you 
will  read  some  of  the  words  again  but  this  time  they  are  to  listen  for  the  vowel  sound  in 
the  unaccented  syllable.  (Again  be  sure  the  word  is  pronounced  naturally.)  Read  the 
following  words: 

pencil  ribbon 

mountain  apple 

children  famous 

tailor  collar 

Have  pupils  note  the  soft  vowel  sound  that  is  the  same  in  all  the  unaccented  syllables 
and  doesn’t  sound  exactly  as  any  of  the  vowel  sounds  do.  Tell  them  that  many  diction- 
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aries  call  this  special  sound  in  unaccented  syllables  the  schwa  sound.  (The  symbol  a 
will  be  introduced  later.) 


Extra 

practice. 


6.  If  pupils  have  had  trouble  identifying  this  sound,  say  the  word  pencil  {pen'  se/)  as 
it  is  pronounced  naturally.  Repeat  in  a  sentence  /  am  using  this  (pen'  sel). 


Repeat  the  word  with  this  pronunciation:  (pen'  sil').  (Notice  that  when  the  i-sound 
is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  accent  both  syllables.)  Now  use  this  pronunciation  in  the 
sentence  /  am  using  this  (pen'  sil'). 

Ask  pupils  which  sentence  sounds  correct. 

Repeat  with  the  other  words  if  necessary.  Have  the  pupils  say  the  pairs  of  pronuncia¬ 
tions. 

moun'  ten  (mount'  tan') 

chil'  dren  (chil'  dren') 

tal'  er  (tal'  or') 

rib'  en  (rib'  bon') 

Have  pupils  notice  exceptions  in  the  words  (rab'  it),  (hap'  e). 

7.  Repeat  procedure  5  with  the  following  words  from  the  second  column  in  which  the 
schwa  sound  is  heard  in  the  first  syllable  because  it  is  the  unaccented  one. 


ap'  el  (ap'  pel') 

fam  es  (fam'  ous') 

col  er  (col'  lar') 


about  (e  bout') 

appeal  (e  pel') 

supply  (se  pll') 

suppose  (se  poz') 


agree  (e  gre') 

complain  (kern  plan') 
parade  (pe  rad') 


Note  exceptions:  (ex  plod')  (ho  tel') 


Repeat  procedure  6  if  pupils  appear  to  be  having  difficulty  with  the  second  group  of 
words. 


For  those  pupils  who  need  extra  practice,  use  the  following  kinds  of  lessons. 
1.  Write  two  lists  of  words: 


win 

window 

pen 

pencil 

yell 

yellow 

end 

enough 

cent 

cement 
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Pronounce  the  words  in  pairs  (win,  window).  Have  the  pupils  pronounce  them.  For 
each  pair  of  words  ask  how  many  vowel  sounds  pupils  hear  in  each  word.  Ask  what  we 
call  that  part  of  a  word  in  which  a  vowel  sound  is  heard.  Ask  how  many  syllables  each 
word  in  the  first  list  has,  how  many  the  words  in  the  second  list  have. 

NOTE:  Be  sure  pupils  understand  that  the  number  of  syllables  is  determined  by  vowel  sounds 

heard,  not  by  the  number  of  vowel  letters. 

Use,  in  the  same  manner,  as  many  of  the  following  lists  as  pupils  need. 


cough 

coffee 

please 

pleasant 

call 

college 

tie 

typhoon 

dice 

deceit 

zip 

zipper 

nap 

applaud 

be 

beware 

awe 

awful 

gave 

savage 

mend 

mental 

bee 

busy 

wife 

forward 

coin 

confess 

vote 

village 

peas 

possess 

1 

ivy 

muse 

music 

hiss 

tassel 

boy 

basin 

2.  Use  the  two-syllable  words  in  the  lists  above  and  have  the  pupils  listen  as  you  say 
each  word,  for  the  accented  syllable.  Have  pupils  say  the  words,  accenting  first  one, 
then  the  other  syllable.  Which  pronunciation  sounds  natural? 


3.  Pronounce  the  following  words  in  the  two  or  three  ways  as  indicated.  Pupils  repeat 
the  correct  pronunciation.  (The  words  are  given  in  pronunciation  symbols  so  that 
you  can  more  easily  note  the  accented  syllable.) 


tel'  a  fon 

tel  a  fon' 

huz'  band 

huz  band' 

hos'  pi  tal 

hos  pi'  tal 

vin'  a  gar 

vin  agar' 

con'  vert 

con  vert' 

de  sTd 

da  sTd' 

ri  sev' 

re'  sev 

eks  po'zhar 

eks  pazhur' 

chik'  an 

chik  en' 

4.  Put  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  each  one  read.  Have  pupils 
identify  the  two-syllable  word  or  words  in  each  and  tell  which  syllable  is  accented. 
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(The  two-syllable  words  are  in  italics  for  your  convenience.  Do  not  indicate  them 
on  the  chalkboard.) 


Review  vowel 
letters 
represent 
different 
vowel  sounds 


Use  page  27, 

Practice 

Strategies 


1.  The  girl  bought  some  meat  from  the  butcher. 

2.  “I  am  ashamed  of  what  I’ve  done,”  said  Jack. 

3.  Can  we  refuse  to  do  what  she  tells  us? 

4.  Drop  that  stick  and  don’t  be  foolish\ 

5.  We  will  invite  all  of  you  to  go  with  us. 

6.  Do  you  know  how  to  prepare  lunch? 

7.  The  dog  showed  his  anger. 

8.  What  is  your  question ? 

9.  The  lizard  crawled  up  the  wall. 


LESSON  43 

Have  the  pupils  complete  27  of  Practice  Strategies. 

Check  the  pupils’  answers  with  the  group.  (Note  pupils  who  are  still  having  difficulty.) 
The  answers  for  page  27  are  given  below  for  your  convenience. 

Now  put  the  letter  a  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  their  lists  of  words  on 
page  27  to  find  words  spelled  with  a  but  that  have  different  vowel  sounds.  List  the  words 
on  the  board  under  the  letter.  List  only  one  word  for  the  sound  of  a  as  in  hat  and  of  a 
as  in  cake.  Continue  with  each  vowel  letter.  Your  lists  should  look  like  this: 


a 

e 

1 

o 

u 

than 

tell 

him 

stop 

but 

name 

feet 

like 

spoke 

use 

said 

eyes 

weight 

none 

blue 

small 

knew 

look 

was 

weight 

do 

caught 

break 

you 
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Extra 

practice 


Have  pupils  note  that  the  same  vowel  letter  can  spell  many  vowel  sounds.  Have  pupils 
return  to  page  27  of  Practice  Strategies.  Ask  them  to  look  at  their  word  lists  and  tell 
which  sounds  each  vowel  letter  usually  represents. 


a  as  in  hat 

a  as  in  age 

e  as  in  let 

e  as  in  equal 

and 

weight 

tell 

feet 

shall 

say 

spell 

these 

have 

name 

guessed 

keep 

than 

take 

them 

be 

break 

went 

said 

clear 

pleased 

green 

least 

breeze 

i  as  in  it 

i  as  in  Tee 

o  as  in  hot 

o  as  in  open 

wind 

like 

was 

gold 

still 

eyes 

stop 

no 

him 

right 

not 

blown 

is 

my 

caught 

spoke 

with 

1 

watch 

know 

why 

small 

don’t 

sigh 

though 

u  as  in  cup 

u  as  in  use 

u  as  in  put 

u  as  in  rule 

none 

used 

should 

moved 

but 

knew 

look 

through 

us 

stood 

you 

once 

good 

too 

must 

wood 

blue 

do 

smoothly 


For  pupils  who  still  need  practice  with  variant  spellings  of  vowel  sounds,  use  the  same 
procedure  as  outlined  in  the  lesson  with  various  sentences  or  paragraphs.  For  example, 
you  might  use  page  5  of  Practice  Strategies  and  have  the  pupils  list  words  from  the 
paragraphs  under  the  vowel  headings  that  were  used  for  this  lesson. 
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Test  pupils’ 
understanding 
of  syllables, 
accent, and 
vowel  sounds 

Use  page  29, 

Practice 

Strategies 


LESSON  44 

This  lesson  assesses  pupils’  understanding  of  syllables,  accents  and  vowel  sounds 
within  the  syllables. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  directions  on  page  29  of  Practice  Strategies,  then  work 
through  the  first  sentence  with  them.  Have  them  complete  the  other  sentences  inde¬ 
pendently. 

Check  the  test  with  the  group  or  you  may  prefer  to  check  the  responses  first  yourself 
in  order  to  record  each  pupil’s  specific  problems. 

Then  discuss  the  vowel  sound  in  the  unaccented  syllables.  Be  sure  pupils  note  that  the 
vowel  sound  in  most  unaccented  syllables  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  vowel  letter 
is.  Recall  the  name  given  to  this  sound  — the  schwa  sound. 

Answer  key  for  page  29 

2.  Grand'  pa  pad'  die  7s'  land  griz'  zly 

3.  trav'  elled  ce'  dar  to'  tern 


4. 

un 

less' 

o'  cean 

ti'  dal 

5. 

gT' 

ant 

gir  affe' 

6. 

ig' 

loo 

mo  tel' 

7. 

o’ 

clock' 

sig'  nal 

cow'  boy 

wag' 

on  stam  pede' 

par  ade' 

8. 

rock'  et 

ny'  Ion 

o'  pen 

9. 

sup  pose' 

se'  cret 

broad' 

cast 

si'  lent 

10. 

a' 

pron 

bon'  net 

a  cross' 

11. 

fa' 

mous 

po'  lar 

ma'  pie 

hock' 

ey 

After  the  test  words  have  been  discussed,  write  the  other  two-syllable  words  from  the 
test  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  accented  syllable  and 
the  vowel  sound  heard  in  each.  Have  them  give  the  vowel  sound  in  relation  to  a  word, 
for  example,  the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented  syllable  of  be  fore'  is  the  same  as  that  in 
for. 
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Extra  practice 


Test  pupils’ 
understanding 
of  syllables  in 
multisyllabic 
words,  accent, 
and  the  schwa 
sound 

Use  page  30, 

Practice 

Strategies 


be  fore' 

(6  as  in  for) 

coun'  try 

(u  as  in  cup) 

re  turn' 

(er  as  in  term) 

giv'  en 

(i  as  in  it) 

cap'  ture 

(a  as  in  hat) 

space'  ship 

(a-  as  in  cake) 

art'  ist 

(a  as  in  far) 

ny'  Ion 

(T  as  in  five) 

ca  noe' 

(u  as  in  rule) 

o'  ver 

(o  as  in  go) 

la  goon' 

(U  as  in  rule) 

prair'  ie 

(a  as  in  care) 

o'  cean 

(U  as  in  go) 

in'  jured 

(i  as  in  it) 

cir'  cus 

(er  as  in  term) 

neigh'  bor 

(a  as  in  age) 

mon'  keys 

(u  as  in  cup) 

bea'  ver 

(e  as  in  equal) 

be  cause' 

(o  as  in  hot) 

sug'  ar 

(ii  as  in  full,  put) 

For  pupils  needing  extra  practice,  use  the  same  technique  with  words  from  previous 
pages  of  Practice  Strategies ;  for  example,  pages  27,  25,  24,  and  so  on. 


LESSON  45 


This  lesson  tests  pupils’  ability  to  apply  syllabication  generalizations  to  words  of  more 
than  two  syllables.  It  also  tests  their  knowledge  of  accents  and  the  schwa  sound. 

1.  Read  the  directions  of  the  first  exercise  with  the  pupils.  Have  them  examine  the 
the  examples  and  make  sure  everyone  understands  what  he  is  to  do. 

Have  Exercise  1  completed  independently.  Check  the  page. 


Answer  Key 


daffodil 

3 

1st 

determined 

3 

2nd 

direction 

3 

2nd 

reminded 

3 

2nd 

treacherous 

3 

1st 

jerkily 

3 

1st 

rectangle 

3 

1st 

indignantly 

4 

2nd 

weather-beaten 

4 

1st 

apologetic 

5 

4th 

astonished 

3 

2nd 

enormous 

3 

2nd 
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2.  Read  the  direction  for  exercise  2  with  the  pupils  and  proceed  as  before. 


Recognizing 
two  accented 
syllables 


Variant 
spellings  of 
vowel  sounds 


(pgitato 

Answer  Key 

adjacent) 

pris(6n) 

sK[ent)ly 

de(j@cy 

( a)wake 

iqftoiranU 

bea1(en) 

defeat© 

(cahoe 

con(<5er)traftion) 

(faVnilfar) 

muscles) 

oniionsP 

hesitant'' 

happened) 

appetite 

bottom) 

Mark  the  test  with  the  group.  Have  each  word  pronounced. 

Make  sure  that  all  of  the  pupils  can  hear  the  strongest  accent  in  words  like  po  ta'  to, 
daf'  fo  dil,  rec'  tan  gle,  e  nor'  mous. 

Also  make  sure  that  all  pupils  can  hear  the  difference  between  the  schwa  sound  and 
the  vowel  sound  usually  represented  by  that  letter  in  words  like  (jpbove,  lem^n) 
beat©!  (6§hoe,  pris©and  botjorgi) 

3.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 

concentration  weather-beaten 

delicacy  indignantly 

apologetic  effervescence 

Tell  the  pupils  that,  in  many  words  of  more  than  3  syllables,  two  syllables  may  be 
accented,  though  one  syllable  always  has  the  strongest  stress. 

Tell  them  to  listen  as  you  pronounce  each  word  on  the  board.  Have  them  identify  the 
two  syllables  that  are  accented  and  decide  which  has  the  strongest  accent.  (If  you 
feel  your  students  are  ready,  introduce  the  terms  primary  and  secondary  accent.) 

Write  each  word  on  the  board  in  syllables  and  show  pupils  how  dictionaries  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent  marks.  For  example:  con'  cen 
tra'  tion. 


LESSON  46 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  pupils  yet  more  aware  of  the  many  ways  a  vowel 
sound  can  be  represented  in  written  English.  A  reader  needs  only  to  be  aware  of  the 
likely  vowel  sound  represented  by  a  variant  spelling. 
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Use  page  45, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Using  some 
common 
spelling  clues 
to  the  vowel 
sound 


For  the  letter  i 


For  the  letter  a 


In  the  lesson  use  the  page  in  Practice  Strategies  with  the  pupils. 

Read  and  discuss  the  directions  with  the  pupils.  Then  have  each  word  read,  the  vowel 
sound  determined  and  the  proper  response  made.  If  a  word  is  not  recognized,  help  the 
pupils  to  decide  what  the  vowel  sound  (s)  is  likely  to  be.  For  example,  weird:  ask  the 
pupils  what  sounds  are  represented  by  the  letters  ei.  Have  them  try  both  the  sound  of 
e  as  in  be  and  in  let  and  remind  them  of  the  influence  of  r. 


LESSON  47 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  pupils  aware  of  some  reliable  spelling  patterns  of 
common  vowel  sounds.  The  lesson  may  take  more  than  one  period. 

Suggested  procedure: 

Write  the  lists  of  words  for  each  vowel  letter  on  the  board.  Have  the  words  pronounced 
and  common  spelling  patterns  noted.  Have  a  generalization  formulated.  For  example, 
when  the  letter  i  is  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants,  it  usually  has  the  sound  of  i 
in  pit. 


Vowel  of]t_ 

Vowel  of  ice 

Vowel  of  bird 

it 

ice 

night 

bird 

him 

like 

sight 

stir 

ship 

bride 

bright 

third 

flip 

write 

high 

whirl 

bill 

wife 

sigh 

shirt 

blimp 

size 

tight 

stir 

list 

pine 

might 

girl 

Vowel  of  hat 

Vowel  of  age 

Vowel  of  far 

cap 

came 

bail 

barn 

Ann 

ate 

paid 

car 

black 

pale 

paint 

dart 

bad 

sake 

saint 

park 

calf 

safe 

sail 

tar 

at 

tale 

taint 

tart 

dab 

tape 

wait 

mar 

dash 

gape 

mail 

star 

pact 

made 

nail 

yarn 
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For  the  letter  e 

Vowel  of  let 

Vowel  of  be 

Vowel  of  term 

bed 

he 

teeth  neat 

these 

her 

debt 

she 

knee  stream 

Pete 

jerk 

fed 

we 

beep  speak 

theme 

stern 

gem 

me 

meet  teal 

clerk 

spell 

sleep  deal 

herd 

stench 

weep  tease 

wed 

sleet  seat 

For  the  letter  o 

Vowel  of  hot 

Vowel  of  so 

Vowel  of  or 

rock 

no 

load  home 

bow 

horn 

not 

go 

boat  dome 

low 

forge 

lodge 

toe 

foal  dote 

mow 

horse 

folk 

hoe 

foam  hope 

show 

torn 

hop 

goal  lone 

stow 

fork 

loss 

loaf 

slow 

gorge 

dog 

row 

For  the  letter  u 

Vowel  of  cup 

Vowel  of  use 

Vowel  of  fur 

up 

mule 

cur 

pup 

fuse 

lurch 

truck 

cute 

surf 

lunch 

cube 

surge 

bus 

tune 

urn 

much 

tube 

turn 

lump 

luck 

Using  spelling 

LESSON  48 

clues  to  vowel 

sound  in  the 

accented 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is 

to  help  pupils  apply  the  spelling  —  vowel  sound  general- 

syllable 

izations  they  reviewed 

in  Lesson  47  to  the  accented  syllables  of  two  syllables  words. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  board: 

scandal 

fragrant 

table 

sorrow 

gable 

sparkle 

kennel 

gravy 

hurdler 

scatter 

silo 

roadster 

Have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  one  and  designate  the  accented  syllable.  Remind  pu¬ 
pils  that  in  most  2-syllable  words  the  first  syllable  is  accented. 
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Have  a  line  drawn  between  the  syllables  and  have  pupils  note  the  spelling  pattern  and 
the  vowel  sound.  Remind  them  of  the  generalizations  they  arrived  at  in  Lesson  47. 


Use  page  48, 

Practice 

Strategies 
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Page  48  of  Practice  Strategies  provides  further  practice  in  using  spelling  patterns  as 
clues  to  vowel  sounds  in  the  accented  syllable.  Work  through  the  page  with  the  pupils. 

When  pupils  have  arrived  at  a  tentative  pronunciation,  discuss  the  meaning  of  each 
word,  and  have  the  complete  sentence  read  orally. 


WORD  STRUCTURE 


The  “word  structure”  lessons  are  concerned  with  the  meaning  units  within  words  — 
roots,  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  inflectional  endings  (-s,  -ed,  -ing,  etc.).  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  pupils  be  able  to  recognize  such  units  because  in  the  English  language 
there  are  so  many  derived  words. 

When  a  reader  meets  a  word  that  is  not  recognizable  at  sight,  the  first  step  in  “unlock¬ 
ing”  it  is  to  identify  the  affixes  (if  any).  Thus  isolated,  the  root  word  can  then  often  be 
recognized.  When  the  meaning  of  the  affix  is  added,  the  meaning  of  the  total  word  is 
usually  clarified.  Moreover,  many  derived  words  are  not  entry  words  in  the  dictionary; 
the  reader  must  identify  the  root,  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary  for  pronunciation  and 
meaning,  add  the  meaning  of  the  prefix,  suffix,  or  ending,  and  then  test  this  total  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  original  context.  Thus  as  readers  mature  and  meet  more  and  more  unfamiliar 
words  in  their  reading  (most  of  which  are  unknown  even  when  the  child  hears  them), 
it  becomes  highly  desirable  that  he  gain  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  English  words. 

At  this  level,  the  derived  forms  are  limited  to  those  in  which  the  root  is  immediately 
recognizable  as  a  complete  English  word  (for  example,  incorrect,  fo retell,  and  so  on). 
The  derived  word  in  which  the  root  is  still  in  its  Latin  (or  other)  form  (for  example, 
result,  incense,  and  so  on)  is  reserved  for  later  levels  of  the  program. 

Like  the  phonics  lessons,  most  of  the  word  structure  lessons  are  based  on  pages  in  the 
pupil’s  book  Practice  Strategies  I. 


Review  and 
diagnosis  of: 
root  words, 
prefixes, 
suffixes 


LESSON  49 


Review  with  the  pupils  the  idea  of  root  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  board: 

disagree  unkind  impolite  disappear 

impossible  dishonest  untie  unload 

Have  the  pupils  identify  each  prefix  and  root  word.  Discuss  how  the  prefixes  un-,  dis-, 
and  im-,  when  added  to  the  root  words,  influence  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

(If  pupils  have  difficulty  with  meanings,  write  sentences  using  the  words.  For  example: 
My  story  will  disagree  with  yours  because  our  ideas  are  different. 

It  is  impossible  to  jump  over  that  fence.) 

Help  them  to  generalize  about  the  following: 

1)  The  prefix  un-  can  mean  either  “not”  (e.g.  unkind,  untrue)  or  “the  opposite  of’ 
(e.g.  unlock,  untie). 

2)  The  prefix  dis-  can  mean  either  “the  opposite  of”  (e.g.  disappear,  disconnect)  or 
“does  not”  (e.g.  dislike,  disagree). 

Remind  pupils  that  not  all  syllables  spelled  dis-  at  the  beginning  of  words  are  pre¬ 
fixes  (e.g.  distinct,  district). 

3)  The  prefix  im-  means  “not”  (e.g.  impossible,  impure,  imperfect). 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  board: 

comfortable  homeless  brightness  softly  actor 

sensible  faithful  childish  skater  happiness 


Have  the  pupils  identify  the  root  words  and  the  prefixes.  Discuss  the  meanings.  Use 
sentences  if  necessary.  Help  pupils  to  verbalize  the  following  generalizations  about  the 
influence  of  these  suffixes  on  word  meaning: 

1)  When  the  suffixes  -er  or  -or  are  added  to  action  words  (e.g.  actor,  teacher,  dancer), 
the  new  word  means  the  person  who  performs  the  action. 

An  actor  is  a  person  who  acts. 

Our  teacher  teaches  arithmetic. 

The  dancer  can  dance  beautifully. 

2)  When  the  suffixes  -y  or  -ly  are  added  to  a  word  that  names  a  person  or  thing  (e.g. 
friendly,  sandy,  windy)  the  new  word  is  one  that  describes. 

My  friend  is  a  friendly  dog. 
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Use  page  11, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Get  a  pail  of  sand  from  the  sandy  beach. 

The  wind  blew  fiercely.  It  was  a  very  windy  day. 


3)  When  -ly  is  added  to  a  word  that  describes  (e.g.  softly,  quietly,  swiftly)  the  new 
word  tells  “how.” 

We  have  a  soft  rug.  You  can  walk  softly  on  it. 

To  have  a  quiet  room,  everyone  must  talk  quietly. 

The  swift  runner  won  the  race.  He  had  to  run  swiftly. 

4)  When  the  suffix  -ment  is  added  to  an  action  word  (e.g.  announcement,  settlement, 
agreement)  the  new  word  is  the  name  of  something. 

Ken  will  announce  the  news.  His  announcement  will  be  exciting. 

The  people  will  settle  in  the  new  settlement. 

Can  you  agree  to  this  new  agreement ? 

5)  When  the  suffixes  -able  or  -ible  are  added  to  a  word  (e.g.  comfortable,  reversible, 
readable)  the  new  word  describes  something. 

Can  you  comfort  the  baby?  The  comfortable  baby  went  to  sleep. 

You  can  reverse  your  coat.  It  is  a  reversible  coat. 

I  will  read  this  book  today.  I  enjoy  readable  books. 

Emphasize  that  knowing  the  meaning  of  prefixes,  and  suffixes  helps  the  reader  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  many  new  words. 


Have  the  pupils  work  the  page  11  of  Practice  Strategies  independently.  Discuss  the 
directions  with  them  so  they  are  sure  they  know  what  to  do. 

Check  the  page  with  the  students. 

The  answers  are  given  below  for  your  convenience. 


Answer  Key  for  page  11 


1.  darkness 

(2)  angrily 

(4) 

7.  impossible 

(1)  unsweetened 

(6) 

2.  usually 

(3)  probably 

(6) 

8.  excitement 

(3)  settler 

(6) 

3.  happiest 

(3)  announcement 

(4) 

9.  kindness 

(1)  unkind 

(2) 

4.  disreputable 

(1)  disappear 

(5) 

10.  lighten 

(2) 

5.  impatient 

(2)  disagreeable 

(5) 

11.  discomfort 

(3) 

6.  colorful 

(1) 

12.  sailor 

(2)  frightful 

(3) 
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Review: 
prefixes, 
root  words, 
suffixes 


For  pupils  who  had  trouble  with  page  11: 

(1)  Have  pupils  read  each  sentence  trying  different  words  in  the  blanks.  Can  they 
“hear”  which  one  sounds  right? 

(2)  Look  at  some  of  the  derived  words  below  in  each  sentence.  Have  pupils  use  ones 
from  a  common  root  word  in  sentences.  For  example, 

The  room  was  darkly  lit. 

The  darkness  made  her  nervous. 

Mary  wore  a  darker  dress  than  Susan. 

This  kind  of  exercise  helps  pupils  to  hear  and  become  familiar  with  the  language  pat¬ 
terns  in  which  various  suffix-bearing  words  are  used.  Later  lessons  will  deal  more 
fully  with  this  grammatical  function  of  suffixes. 


LESSON  50 


This  lesson  provides  further  practice  in  applying  generalizations  concerning  root 
words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

I  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board.  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  meaning  of 
each  underlined  word  by  isolating  the  prefix,  the  suffix  and/or  inflectional  endings 
(s,  ed,  ing)  and  the  root  word. 

1)  He  had  discontinued  his  hockey  practice  because  his  coach  was  too  impatient. 

2)  Ron  whistled  shrilly  and  impatiently  for  his  untrained  dog. 

3)  The  ghostly  shadow  of  a  wolf  flitted  across  the  path  in  front  of  the  unaccompanied 
child. 

4)  “It’s  indescribable,”  Joan  whispered  as  she  looked  at  the  beautiful  carvings  on  the 
cave  wall. 

5)  The  prefabricated  houses  were  transported  unharmed  to  the  settlement. 


II  Complete  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  selecting  the  correct  word  or  words  in 
brackets. 

1)  If  a  person  is  unemployable  he  is  (able  to  work,  not  able  to  work). 

2)  An  inexpensive  car  costs  (more,  less)  than  an  expensive  one. 


3)  If  the  inaccuracy  of  the  cashier  is  discovered  she  will  be  (promoted,  criticized). 
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4)  If  the  director  disallows  the  workers’  request  for  a  holiday,  they  will  be  (grateful, 
disappointed). 

5)  When  the  roads  are  impassable,  the  cars  (travel  slowly,  travel  quickly,  don’t  travel 
at  all). 

6)  Roy’s  broken  leg  caused  him  such  discomfort  that  he  (went  to  sleep,  cried). 


Extra 

practice 


For  those  requiring  extra  practice,  write  the  following  words  on  the  board  and  have  the 
pupils  isolate  the  root  words,  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  give  the  meanings. 


uncomfortable 

disrespectable 


impatiently 

disobeyed 


discontinued 

unattachable 


recorder 

untimely 


Review  and 
diagnosis- 
compound 
words  and 
contractions 

Use  page  23, 

Practice 

Strategies 


LESSON  51 


This  lesson  reviews  the  idea  of  compound  words  and  contractions.  A  test  of  pupils’ 
ability  to  identify  these  words  is  provided  on  page  23  of  Practice  Strategies. 

1.  Before  the  test,  review  with  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  compound  words  such  as 
workshop,  classroom,  moonlight,  newspaper.  Remind  them  that  a  compound  word  is 
made  up  of  two  root  words,  both  of  whose  meanings  are  combined  in  the  new  word. 
Have  the  pupils  give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  root  words  in  the  compound  words 
above.  Distinguish  between  compound  words  and  words  that  contain  the  letters  of 
two  other  words  whose  meanings  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  compound  word;  for 
example:  carpet,  pumpkin,  tadpole. 

Also  review  compound  words  not  written  as  one  word,  but  as  two  separate  words; 
for  example:  post  office,  dining  room,  shopping  centre,  ice  cream.  Although  these 
are  written  as  two  words,  they  are  nevertheless  compound  words  because  their 
meanings  are  combined  into  one. 

Remind  the  pupils  that  some  two-word  compounds  are  joined  by  a  hyphen;  for 
example:  air-conditioned,  ice-box,  cod-liver  oil,  right-hand. 

2.  Review  the  term  contraction.  Have  the  pupils  give  examples  of  contractions  and  write 
them  on  the  board.  Review  the  function  of  the  apostrophe.  Remind  the  pupils  that, 
for  contractions  ending  in  ’d,  the  only  way  to  know  whether  the 'd  represents  had  or 
would  is  the  use  in  sentence  context,  (you’d,  he’d,  etc.) 
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Have  the  pupils  do  Part  A  of  the  test  on  page  23  of  Practice  Strategies. 
The  answers  are  provided  below  for  your  convenience. 


Answer  Key  for  page  23,  Part  A 


compounds: 

1 .  care  free 
dressing  room 
foot  ball 
after  noon 
shut  out 
every  thing 
clock  work 
work  out 
some  thing 
team  work 

Contraction: 
couldn’t  (could  not) 


compounds: 

2.  home  sick 
sun  shine 
country  side 


Contractions: 
isn’t  (is  not) 
hasn’t  (has  not) 
he’s  (he  is) 
doesn’t  (does  not) 


compounds: 

3.  nine-year-old 
dug  out 
along  side 
grown-ups 
when  ever 
out  stretched 
out  law 
out  board 
over  turn 
wood  carver’s 

Contractions: 
you’re  (you  are) 
you’d  (you  would) 
there’s  (there  is) 
Don’t  (Do  not) 
What’s  (what  is) 
wouldn’t  (would  not) 
we’d  (we  would) 
let’s  (let  us) 


Extra  practice 
for  pupils 
who  need 
extra  practice: 


1.  Write  the  following  word  lists  on  the  board.  Have  the  pupils  take  words  from  List  A 
and  form  compounds  with  appropriate  words  from  List  B.  Remind  the  pupils  to 
check  to  see  whether  the  compound  words  are  written  as  one  word,  two  words,  or 
hyphenated  words. 


List  A 

sun 

what 

air 

bath 

bed 

bus 

wheel 

wind 

hard 

water 

gun 

bell 

life 

ginger 

barrow 

gross 

man 

drift 

ever 

drive 

room 

bill 

hop 

right 

port 

light 

List  B 

top 

hopper 

bug 

board 

mill 

raft 

bread 

wood 

stop 

way 

hand 

fall 
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2.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  board.  Have  the  pupils  list  the  compounds,  identify¬ 
ing  the  separate  root  words  in  each.  Then  have  them  list  the  contractions,  writing 
down  the  words  represented  by  each. 


dressmaker 

can’t 

candlelight 

couldn’t 

backbone 


shouldn’t 

yearbook 

we’ve 

pumpkin 

he’d 


tomorrow 

keyboard 

they’re 

hide-and-seek 

we’ll 


oil  well 

forbid 

rainbow 


Review 
diagnosis, 
root  words, 
prefixes, 
suffixes, 

Use  Part  B, 
page  23, 
Practice 
Strategies 


Words  to  be  Underlined 


unusually 

frothy 

quietly 

foolish 

seemed 

floated 

watched 

imperfect 

become 

lazily 

restless 

missed 

bolder 

shimmery 

unsteady 

grouchy 

nearer 

business 

hanging 

alighted 

powerful 

working 

smothery 

yelped 

reached 

eagerly 

settled 

astonishment 

deeper 

hardly 

bounded 

suddenly 

disappeared 

noticeable 

toward 

darkness 

scruffiest 

motionless 

buzzed 

pounced 

cautiously 

blended 

angrily 

whimpering 

stalking 

yellowish 

warned 

passed 

unsuspecting 

twitched 

sensible 

later 

Superdog 

LESSON  52 


This  lesson  provides  for  further  review  of  root  words,  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Have  the 
pupils  do  Part  B,  on  page  23  of  Practice  Strategies. 

Have  the  class  discuss,  in  groups,  the  words  they  underlined.  They  should  focus  on 
the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  each  of  the  words  and  how  they  decided  what  the 
word  is. 

The  words  to  be  underlined  are  listed  below  for  your  convenience. 
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Prefixes: 

re- 

pre- 

fore- 


re- 


Use  page  50, 

Practice 

Strategies 


LESSON  53 


The  next  two  lessons  introduce  and  give  practice  in  the  use  of  three  common  prefixes: 

re-,  pre-,  and  fore-. 


Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  importance  of  using  every  possible  clue  to  unlock  the 
meanings  of  words.  Prefixes  give  important  clues  to  the  meanings  of  words.  Review  the 
prefixes  un-  and  im-,  and  the  effect  they  have  on  word  meaning. 

1.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board.  Tell  pupils  that  each  sentence  contains  a 
pair  of  words  —  one  of  which  is  a  root  word  and  one  which  is  that  root  plus  a  prefix. 
Have  students  underline  these  two  words  in  each  sentence. 

1)  They  had  to  plant  and  replant  the  seeds. 

2)  I’ve  just  heated  the  milk,  but  if  you  don’t  come  soon,  you’ll  have  to  reheat  it. 

3)  Today  Mr.  Brown  will  teach  the  new  step;  he’ll  reteach  it  on  Monday  for 
those  who  haven’t  learnt  it. 

4)  His  yodel  will  echo  and  re-echo  across  the  valley. 

5)  During  art  class  we  have  to  empty  and  re-empty  our  waste  paper  baskets. 

What  prefix  do  all  these  words  have? 

Have  the  pupils  tell  the  meanings  of  the  new  words  that  are  formed  when  the  prefix  re- 
is  used  before  the  root  words.  In  this  group  of  words  re-  means  “again.”  Draw  the  pu¬ 
pils’  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  re-  is  joined  to  a  word  beginning  with  e  (e.g.  re¬ 
echo,  re-empty)  the  new  word  is  hyphenated. 

Use  with  the  group  the  exercise  connected  with  recapture  in  Practice  Strategies,  page 
50. 


2.  To  introduce  the  prefix  re-  meaning  “back,”  write  the  following  sentence  on  the 
board: 

He  caught  the  football  on  the  rebound. 

(rebound  —  to  bound  back) 

Have  the  pupils  give  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word.  In  this  word,  the  prefix  re- 
means  “back,”  not  “again”  as  it  did  in  the  exercise  they  have  just  completed. 
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With  the  pupils  discuss  the  exercise  connected  with  repay  in  their  Practice  Strategies. 


fore-  3.  To  introduce  fore-  meaning  “in  front,”  ask  the  pupils  whether  a  dog’s  fore-paws  are 

his  front  or  hind  feet. 

With  the  pupils  discuss  the  exercise  on  fore-  in  Practice  Strategies. 

The  pupils  should  be  able  to  summarize  that  fore-  means  “in  front  of,”  or  “before  some¬ 
thing.” 


pre-  4.  Write  the  following  sentence  on  the  board  and  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined 

word. 

Have  you  ever  eaten  precooked  potatoes? 

Complete  the  exercise  on  pre-  in  Practice  Strategies,  page  50. 

Help  the  pupils  to  generalize  that  pre-  means  “before  in  time,  place  or  order.” 

(The  bottom  half  of  page  50  will  be  completed  in  another  lesson.) 


5.  In  these  sentences  some  of  the  underlined  words  contain  prefixes,  but  some  do  not, 
though  they  may  seem  to  at  first  glance  (e.g.  present).  Have  pupils  identify  the 
words  that  have  a  prefix.  (NOTE:  The  utility  of  using  structural  analysis  in  word  iden¬ 
tification  depends  on  the  reader  being  able  to  recognize  the  root  word  as  a  word  he 
knows.  Many  derived  words  have  Latin  roots  that  are  not  English  words.  Pupils  at 
this  level  are  not  ready  for  a  discussion  of  Latin  roots,  so  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
although  the  letters  of  a  prefix  may  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  they  may  not 
represent  a  prefix.) 

1)  Really  now,  if  the  horse  threw  you,  would  you  be  able  to  remount  by  yourself? 

2)  The  bird  with  the  wounded  forewing  flew  into  the  forest. 

3)  The  president  of  the  club  wanted  a  presale  of  cookies  to  those  present  at  the 
meeting. 

4)  Recently  you’ve  reclothed  yourself  every  afternoon. 

5)  Re-empty  the  wastebasket  because  it  is  refilled  with  your  review  notes. 
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6)  With  his  foresight,  that  boy  should  be  forever  safe.  He  overlooks  nothing. 


Prefixes: 

re- 

pre- 

fore- 


Use  page  50, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Prefixes: 

in- 

non- 

mis- 


LESSON  54 


This  lesson  provides  exercises  for  further  practice  in  getting  meaning  from  words  that 
contain  the  prefixes  re-,  pre-,  and  fore-. 


Duplicate  the  following  exercises  for  the  pupils. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  one  or  more  words  are  underlined.  Discuss  the 
meaning  of  each  underlined  word,  noting  the  influence  of  the  prefix  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

1.  Please  remove  your  hat  so  I  can  preset  your  hair. 

2.  During  the  replay  of  the  game  we  noticed  how  the  team  reorganized  its  defense. 

3.  The  policeman  rerouted  the  traffic  and  forewarned  the  motorists  about  the  road¬ 
block  they  would  meet  at  the  edge  of  town. 

4.  The  farmer  had  a  foretaste  of  heaven  when  his  sons  repurchased  the  family  land. 

5.  The  forethought  of  the  boy,  who  had  left  a  trail  of  white  pebbles,  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  lost  children  to  retrace  their  steps  through  the  forest.  Soon  they 
were  reunited  with  their  parents. 

6.  He  bared  his  forearm  so  that  the  doctor  could  re-examine  the  scar. 

7.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  spring  to  practice.  You  can  precondition  your  muscles 
with  exercise  in  winter. 


As  a  follow-up,  have  the  pupils  do  the  exercises  on  the  bottom  half  of  page  50,  Prac¬ 
tice  Strategies. 


LESSON  55 


This  lesson  presents  three  new  prefixes  {in-,  non-,  and  mis-)  and  emphasis  is  put  on  the 
variant  meanings  of  the  prefixes. 
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Review: 

un- 

dis- 

im- 

To  introduce  the  lesson  write  the  following  sentence  on  the  board: 

Jane  was  unkind  to  the  new  kittens. 

Which  word  has  a  prefix?  Underline  the  root  word.  What  does  the  total  word  mean? 
What  does  the  prefix  mean? 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences: 

The  natives  were  unfriendly. 

The  bridge  is  unsafe. 

The  girl  dislikes  milk. 

The  man  was  dishonest. 

It  was  impossible  to  sing. 

The  teacher  was  impatient. 

Discuss  each  sentence  as  in  the  first  example. 

Help  the  pupils  become  aware  that  they  have  used  a  number  of  prefixes  all  meaning 
“not.”  Then  tell  them  that  there  are  yet  other  prefixes  meaning  “not.” 

non- 

To  introduce  non-,  write  the  following  words  on  the  board  and  ask  what  they  mean. 

non-skid  non-violent 

non-stop  non-profit 

Have  the  pupils  tell  what  effect  the  prefix  non-  has  on  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Write: 

The  children  enjoyed  the  nonsense. 

Ask:  Is  there  a  recognizable  prefix  and  root  in  the  word  “nonsense”? 

What  does  the  prefix  mean? 

What  does  the  whole  word  mean? 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with: 

This  material  is  non-shrinkable. 

The  substance  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

mis- 

Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  following  sentences  and  to  decide  what  the  prefix  mis- 
means. 

1)  When  you  do  not  behave  well,  you  misbehave,  (behave  badly) 

2)  If  you  pronounce  a  word  wrongly,  you  mispronounce  it.  (pronounce  wrongly) 

B100 

Present  the  following  sentences  and  then  ask  pupils  to  explain  each  underlined  word 
in  a  way  that  will  show  the  meaning  of  the  prefix. 

in- 


I  think  you  misunderstand  (e.g.  do  not  understand  correctly)  the  meaning  of  hand¬ 
shake. 

Because  of  a  misprint,  I  could  not  read  the  directions. 

If  you  misspell  my  name,  I  won’t  get  your  card. 


Write  the  following  sentences.  Have  pupils  restate  each  in  such  a  way  that  the  meaning 
of  the  prefix  of  the  underlined  words  will  be  explained. 

1)  You  are  puffing  because  of  incorrect  breathing,  (e.g.  You  are  puffing  because  you 
are  not  breathing  correctly.) 

2)  “That,”  said  John,  “is  an  inaccurate  statement  and  I  can  prove  it  wrong.” 

3)  I  am  lazy  and  find  making  lunch  inconvenient. 

4)  That  man  is  incapable  of  running. 

5)  Buy  a  cheap  watch  — something  inexpensive. 

Help  pupils  note  that  in  the  sentences  above,  in-  means  “not.” 


Have  pupils  generalize  that  there  are  many  prefixes  meaning  “not.”  Some  are  used 
oftener  than  others.  (The  important  point  is  that  when  pupils  see  these  prefixes  they 
recognize  that  they  mean  “not.”) 

However,  sometimes  in-  can  have  other  meanings  as  well. 

To  make  pupils  aware  of  the  other  meanings,  present  the  following  sentences.  Have 
students  complete  each  sentence  by  choosing  the  most  appropriate  meaning.  Discuss 
the  reasons  for  the  choice. 

1)  To  inhale  means  to  a)  not  breathe,  b)  breathe  in,  c)  breathe  out. 

2)  If  a  scribe  is  a  person  who  writes,  to  inscribe  something  means  to  a)  rewrite, 

b)  not  write,  c)  write  in. 

3)  To  be  inexperienced  means  a)  not  experienced,  b)  be  experienced  in,  c)  to 
have  much  experience. 

4)  To  stay  indoors  means  to  be  a)  inside  the  house,  b)  with  no  doors,  c)  inside  the 
wood  of  the  doors. 

5)  To  travel  inland  means  to  go  a)  away  from  a  lake  or  ocean,  b)  into  the  earth, 

c)  to  no  land. 
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Use  page  51, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Suffixes:  -ion 
(- tion ,  or 
-ation)  and 
-ship 


Help  students  generalize  that  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  word  beginning  with  the 
prefix  in-  they  should  examine  the  context  in  which  the  word  is  used.  Tell  them  that  the 
dictionary  also  will  be  able  to  help  them. 


As  an  independent  follow-up,  have  the  pupils  do  the  review  exercises  on  page  51  of 
Practice  Strategies.  Check  the  pupils’  responses  with  the  group. 


LESSON  56 


This  lesson  introduces  two  suffixes,  -tion  and  -ship  and  helps  pupils  to  become  aware 
of  many  suffixes.  When  a  suffix  is  added  to  a  word,  the  function  of  the  word  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  changes. 

1.  Write  the  following  two  sentences  on  the  board: 

That  girl  will  collect  rocks. 

Her  collection  will  be  put  on  display. 

Have  pupils  note  the  relationship  between  the  two  words,  collect  and  collection.  The 
suffix  -ion  has  been  added  to  the  root,  act.  Discuss  the  meanings  of  the  two  words: 
collect  tells  what  the  girl  will  da  (Use  the  term  verb  if  this  terminology  has  been  used 
with  the  pupils.)  The  word  collection  is  the  name  of  a  thing  (a  noun).  You  can  see  a 
collection  and  hold  a  collection,  but  you  have  to  jdo  something  to  collect. 

Continue  similarly  with  these  sentences: 

We  will  discuss  our  holiday. 

We  all  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

My  parents  want  to  adopt  a  baby. 

The  adoption  would  make  us  all  happy. 

Our  class  is  going  to  elect  a  president. 

The  election  is  today. 

That  girl  will  act  strangely. 

Her  actions  will  make  everyone  look  at  her. 
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Changes  in 
the  root  word 
when  a  suffix 
is  added 


Variations  in 
the  suffix: 
-tion,  -ation 


the  suffix 
-ship 


2.  In  these  sentences  have  pupils  note  how  the  root  word  is  changed  when  the  suffix  is 
added. 


The  lady  will  create  a  garden  in  the  desert. 

Her  creation  will  be  beautiful. 

Can  you  help  to  decorate  the  room? 

The  decorations  are  in  this  box. 

Don’t  collide  with  that  car! 

The  collision  did  a  lot  of  damage. 

I  just  can’t  comprehend  this  story. 

I  need  more  practice  in  comprehension. 

I  am  going  to  cancel  the  tickets. 

The  cancellation  will  give  someone  else  a  chance. 

3.  Tell  the  pupils  that  after  certain  root  words,  the  suffix  -ion  becomes  -tion\  -ition  or 
-ation.  Have  them  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences: 

The  boys  can  compete  in  the  race. 

The  competition  takes  all  day. 

I  am  determined  to  go  with  the  group. 

I  told  my  dad  about  my  determination. 

In  school  we  learn  to  compute. 

Have  you  finished  your  computation? 

Brenda  admires  your  dress. 

She  told  me  of  her  admiration. 

4.  Write  these  sentences  on  the  board: 

He  is  a  new  citizen  of  Canada. 

He  got  his  Canadian  citizenship  yesterday. 

My  father  is  a  scholar. 

He  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  scholarship. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  great  horseman. 

His  horsemanship  has  won  him  many  medals. 
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Use  page  60, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Extra 

practice 


Suffixes  affect 
accent 


Review 

primary  accent 
in  multi¬ 
syllabic  words 


Have  the  pupils  note  the  relationship  between  the  sets  of  underlined  words.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  define  exactly,  in  terms  the  pupils  can  understand,  the  function  of  words 
formed  with  the  suffix  -ship.  It  is  enough,  at  this  time,  that  pupils  are  aware  of  this  suf¬ 
fix,  so  that  they  can  recognize,  in  their  reading,  words  that  use  the  suffix. 

Have  the  pupils  work  the  exercise  on  page  60  of  Practice  Strategies.  Discuss  their 
responses  in  a  group  situation. 


For  pupils  who  need  more  practice  with  the  suffix  -ion  and  its  variations,  mimeo¬ 
graph  pairs  of  sentences  and  have  pupils  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words 
as  was  done  in  the  lesson.  Words  that  can  be  used  are  listed  below: 


adore 

adoration 

combine 

combination 

conclude 

conclusion 

consider 

consideration 

educate 

education 

attend 

attention 

construct 

construction 

perfect 

perfection 

vary 

variation 

direct 

direction 

magic 

magician 

form 

formation 

explore 

exploration 

provide 

provision 

tempt 

temptation 

prepare 

preparation 

transport 

transportation 

observe 

observation 

LESSON  57 


The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  acquaint  pupils  with  patterns  of  accent  in  words  formed 
with  the  suffix  -ion  and  its  variants,  -tion,  -ition,  and  -ation. 

1.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  board.  Have  each  word  read  and  the  number  of  syl¬ 
lables  in  the  word  determined.  Then  have  pupils  mark  the  syllable  that  has  the 
strongest  accent.  Be  sure  they  understand  that  in  many  words  of  three  more  syl¬ 
lables  there  are  two  accents  — a  primary  one  and  a  secondary  one  (or  a  heavy  and  a 
light  stress,  if  you  prefer  these  terms). 
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accident 

remarkable 


experiment 

carpenter 


ridiculous 

principal 


No  change  in 
accent  in 
some  derived 
words 


Application 


2.  Write  the  following  2  columns  of  words: 

confusion 
explosion 
devotion 
adoption 
attention 


confuse 

explode 

devote 

adopt 

attend 


Have  the  first  column  read  and  note  that  the  accent  falls  on  the  second  syllable. 

Have  the  second  column  read,  and  note  that  the  accent  remains  on  the  second  syl¬ 
lable  even  though  a  suffix  has  been  added. 

(Call  attention  to  the  change  in  spelling  that  occurs  in  some  words  when  the  suffix 
-ion  is  added.  For  example,  explode  — explosion,  attend  — attention.) 


3.  Write  the  following  columns  of  words: 


explore 

exploration 

condense 

condensation 

inform 

information 

prepare 

preparation 

transport 

transportation 

define 

definition 

compete 

competition 

compose 

composition 

Again  have  each  column  read  and  the  patterns  of  accent  noted.  Have  pupils  gener¬ 
alize  that  when  the  suffix  -ition  or  -ation  is  added  to  a  word,  the  accent  shifts.  Have 
pupils  tell  which  syllable  in  all  the  words  in  the  second  column  is  accented  — the 
syllable  before  the  -ion.  Bring  out  the  generalization  that,  in  words  ending  in  -ion, 
usually  the  syllable  before  the  -ion  is  accented. 


4.  Have  pupils  read  the  following  sentences  and  note  whether  they  can  apply  the  above 
generalization  to  the  underlined  words. 

The  illumination  of  the  streets  at  Christmas  is  beautiful. 

Large  ditches  are  dug  for  irrigation  of  fields. 

All  my  pictures  are  in  the  school’s  art  exhibition. 

What  provision  has  been  made  for  our  visitors? 

Mrs.  Jones  looks  after  the  circulation  of  library  books. 
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Use  page  61, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Accent  and 
function  — 
suffixes: 

-al 

-ial 

-ize 


-al 


Discuss  the  directions  to  the  two  parts  of  page  61  in  Practice  Strategies.  Then  allow 
pupils  to  complete  the  page  independently.  Check  the  page  with  the  group,  having 
each  derived  word  pronounced  and  its  meaning  related  to  the  root  word. 


LESSON  58 


This  lesson  introduces  -al,  -ial  and  -ize,  as  suffixes  that  affect  the  function  and  accent 
of  words. 

1.  Examine  these  sentences  with  the  pupils. 

The  children  enjoyed  the  musical  sounds  of  the  wind. 

The  rehearsal  had  to  be  dropped. 

Call  attention  to  the  word  musical. 

Ask:  What  is  the  root  word?  Which  suffix  has  been  used?  (music  al) 

Analyze  rehearsal  in  the  same  way.  Have  the  root  word  written.  Call  attention  to 
dropping  of  e  when  the  suffix  is  added. 

Now  write: 

The  children  enjoyed  the  sounds  of  the  wind. 

The  sounds  were  like  music. 

They  enjoyed  the  musical  sounds. 

Help  the  pupils  note  that  the  word  music  names  something,  but  the  word  musical 
describes  something. 

Continue  in  this  way  to  guide  the  pupils  in  comparing  the  function  of  the  underlined 
words  in  these  pairs  of  sentences: 

1)  The  men  below  continue  the  noise  of  hammers. 

The  continual  noise  of  hammers  makes  me  very  tired. 

2)  We  have  a  song  in  honor  of  our  nation. 

Our  national  song  is  “O  Canada.” 

3)  I  like  to  study  nature  around  me. 

I  also  like  to  read  natural  science  books. 
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4)  John  will  refuse  to  go. 

His  refusal  should  not  make  you  angry. 

5)  He  sang  a  magic  song  and  soon  magical  lights  began  to  flash. 

Have  the  pupils  compare  each  pair  of  underlined  words  and  determine  where  the 
primary  accent  falls.  Call  attention  to  the  change,  in  pronunciation  that  may  occur, 
(e.g.  nation  — national,  nature  — natural) 

Have  them  generalize  that  the  suffix  -al  does  not  affect  accent  but  that  pronunciation 
of  a  word  may  change. 


2.  Now  write: 


office  — official 

province  —provincial 
ceremony  — ceremonial 
benefit  — beneficial 

Have  the  pairs  read.  Note  the  change  in  pronunciation  when  -ial  follows  c  (offis  to 
offish  el).  Determine  the  suffix  in  these  words  (-ial). 

Help  pupils  note  that  in  these  words  ending  -ial  the  primary  accent  occurs  on  the 
syllable  just  before  -ial. 

Call  attention  to  the  change  that  may  occur  in  the  root  word  of  a  word  when  a  suf¬ 
fix  is  added,  (e.g.  The  y  of  ceremony  is  dropped.  The  t  of  benefit  becomes  a  c.) 


3.  Direct  pupils  to  examine  the  two  pairs  of  sentences  below.  Discuss  which  one  word 
in  sentence  (b)  means  the  same  as  a  number  of  words  in  sentence  (a).  Underline  the 
word  and  words  that  mean  the  same  in  the  pairs  of  sentences. 

1)  a.  The  children  made  “The  Three  Bears”  into  a  drama, 
b.  The  children  dramatized  the  “The  Three  Bears.” 

2)  a.  The  British  made  much  of  Canada  into  a  colony, 
b.  The  British  colonized  much  of  Canada. 

3)  a.  The  maple  leaf  is  the  symbol  for  Canada, 
b.  The  maple  leaf  symbolizes  Canada. 

4)  a.  Please  put  these  words  into  alphabetical  order, 
b.  Please  alphabetize  these  words. 


5)  a.  They  will  make  their  old  house  modern, 
b.  They  will  modernize  their  old  house. 


Use  page  64, 

Practice 

Strategies 

Direct  the  pupils  to  examine  the  underlined  word  in  each  sentence  (b). 

For  each  sentence  ask:  What  part  in  the  sentence  does  the  underlined  word  play? 

(It  is  the  action  word  or  verb.) 

What  suffix  do  all  these  words  have?  (-/ze) 

Have  “The  Horses  of  Sable  Island”  on  page  64  of  Practice  Strategies  read  first  for 
enjoyment.  Then  have  the  directions  at  the  top  of  the  page  read  and  discussed.  Give 
the  pupils  time  to  work  independently.  Have  the  page  corrected  in  a  group. 

Prefixes: 

semi- 

under- 

LESSON  59 

This  lesson  presents  two  new  prefixes,  semi-  and  under-  and  reviews  all  prefixes  taken 
so  far. 

under- 

1.  Present  the  following  sentences: 

The  nets  were  alwavs  underfoot. 

Can  vou  swim  underwater? 

A  midqet  is  a  very  undersized  person. 

Ask  students  what  prefix  has  been  used  in  the  underlined  words.  Have  pupils  iden¬ 
tify  the  root  and  then  tell  what  the  new  word  means. 

Use  Mini- 
Dictionary  on 
pages  122-128, 
Practice 
Strategies 

Suggest  that  pupils  find  the  entry  under-  in  their  Mini-Dictionaries  at  the  end  of 
Practice  Strategies.  Have  all  the  information  read  and  the  derivatives  noted. 

Use  page  79, 

Practice 

Strategies 

Direct  the  pupils  to  page  79  of  Practice  Strategies.  Work  the  exercise  with  the  pu¬ 
pils.  When  you  have  underlined  the  parallel  parts,  examine  the  word  in  the  (b)  sen¬ 
tence  of  each  number.  Discuss  how  the  prefix  under-  changes  the  meaning  of  the 
root  words. 

semi- 

2.  To  introduce  semi-  use  these  sentences  and  the  same  procedure  as  for  under-. 
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Review 

prefixes 


Extra 

practice 


He  stumbled  in  the  semi-darkness. 

We  sat  in  a  semicircle  around  her. 

The  games  are  in  the  semifinals. 

Then  work  Exercise  B  on  page  79  of  Practice  Strategies  with  the  pupils. 

3.  To  emphasize  prefixes  as  meaning  units  write  the  sentence: 

“The  tickets  were _ sold.” 

Add  the  prefix  under-  to  sold  and  discuss  how  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  has 
changed.  Do  the  same  with  the  prefixes  re-,  un-,  and  pre-. 

Next  write: 


“The  country  was _ populated  in  1972.” 

Change  populated  to  unpopulated  and  discuss  the  new  meaning.  Continue  by  add¬ 
ing  under-,  re-  and  semi-  to  populated. 

Continue  using  the  same  procedure  with  the  following  sentences.  Prefixes  that  could 
be  used  are  suggested  in  brackets. 

“What  will  you  do  to _ cover  it?  (re-,  un-,  dis-) 

“John _ directed  Jane.”  (re-,  mis-,  over-) 

“It  was _ done.”  (re-,  under-,  semi-,  un-,  over-) 

That  furniture  is _ movable,  (re-,  im-) 

Work  Exercise  C  on  page  79  Practice  Strategies  with  the  pupils. 


If  extra  practice  is  necessary  use  the  lists  of  words  given  below.  Mimeograph  sentences 
using  as  many  derived  forms  of  each  as  you  like.  Have  pupils  identify  derived  words 
and  tell  what  each  means  in  the  sentence. 


patient 

ability 

arm 

balance 

consolable 

approve 

pure 

rate 

content 

skid 

lock 

visible 

lawful 

thawed 

count 
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Suffix 
- ward 
(-wards) 

LESSON  60 

t 

This  lesson  presents  the  suffix  -ward  (and  -wards)  and  reviews  -ship. 

Compare  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  with  the  pupils. 

The  girl  fell  moving  back. 

The  girl  fell  backwards,  (backward) 

The  angel  flew  in  the  direction  of  heaven. 

The  angel  flew  heavenward,  (heavenwards) 

Ask  the  pupils  what  suffix  was  used  in  the  second  sentence  of  each  pair.  Rewrite  the 
sentences  using  the  form  suggested  in  brackets.  Tell  the  pupils  that  either  form  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Sometimes  one  form  is  preferred  in  parts  of  our  country. 

a  game 

Tell  the  pupils  you  will  play  a  game  with  them.  They  will  put  up  a  finger  when  you 
complete  a  sentence  correctly. 

(The  purpose  of  the  “game”  is  to  make  pupils  aware  of  words  that  “sound”  correct 
when  the  suffix  -wards  is  added  to  them.) 

Say  the  following  distinctly  but  guickly: 

1)  Can  you  look:  crossword,  downward,  sadward,  greenward? 

2)  Can  you  go:  afterwards,  newwords,  inwards,  hotwards? 

3)  Can  you  call:  loudward,  upward,  landward,  dressward? 

Some  of  the  pupils  may  wish  to  be  it  and  make  up  some  similar  words. 

Use  page  83, 

Practice 

Strategies 

Do  Exercise  A,  page  83,  in  Practice  Strategies  with  the  pupils.  Have  the  completed  sen¬ 
tences  read. 

Review 

-ship 

Review  the  suffix  -ship.  Write  this  sentence: 

He  learned  his  skill  of  being  a  salesman  when  he  sold  papers. 

Have  the  sentence  read.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  give  you  one  word  which  means  the 
same  as  the  underlined  words  in  the  sentence.  Write  salesmanship  above  the  under¬ 
lined  words  and  have  the  new  sentence  read. 
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Continue  with  Exercise  B  on  page  83  of  Practice  Strategies. 

Function  of 
suffixes  -ous 
-ism 


LESSON  61 


-ous 

This  lesson  presents  the  suffixes  -ous  and  -ism. 

1.  Have  students  read  these  sentences: 

The  scientist  had  fame. 

He  was  a  famous  scientist. 

Help  pupils  note  that  both  sentences  mean  the  same  thing.  Have  them  isolate  the 
suffix  used  in  the  second  sentence.  Ask  what  the  word  famous  does  in  the  sentence, 
(describes  scientist) 

Write: 

He  was  famous. 

Ask  what  the  word  famous  does  in  this  sentence,  (tells  what  He  was  like  or  des¬ 
cribes  the  word  He) 

Continue  with  these  two  sentences: 

His  invention  was  a  marvel. 

His  marvellous  invention  made  him  rich. 

-ism 

2.  Have  students  read  these  sentences: 

He  will  be  rewarded  for  his  acts  of  a  hero. 

His  heroism  will  be  rewarded. 

Ask  students  what  kind  of  a  word  both  underlined  words  are.  (name  words  or  nouns) 
Have  pupils  isolate  the  suffix  (-ism)  in  the  second  sentence. 

Write: 

Heroism  will  be  rewarded. 

Ask  what  the  word  heroism  does  in  the  sentence,  (tells  or  names  what  will  be  re¬ 
warded) 

Use  page  83, 

Practice 

Strategies 

Direct  pupils  to  Exercise  C  page  83  of  Practice  Strategies.  Tell  them  that  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  they  will  find  a  number  of  words  using  the  suffix  -ism. 

Ask  them  to  just  skim  the  selection  and  to  find  these  words.  Tell  them  you  will  write 
the  words  they  find  and  the  root  word  for  each.  Call  attention  to  the  variation  in  the 

Bill 


skim 


Examine 
root  words 


TEST  1, 

pages  34-35, 

Practice 

Strategies 


root  forms.  Have  the  pairs  read.  Be  sure  pupils  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Below  are  the  pairs  of  words: 


ventriloquist 

manner 

real 

wit 

criticize 

optimist 

rheumatic 

idiot 


ventriloquism 

mannerism 

realism 

witticism 

criticism 

optimism 

rheumatism 

idiotism 


Now  discuss  the  directions  above  the  selection  and  have  the  pupils  do  the  exercise 
which  should  then  be  corrected  in  the  group. 


APPLICATION  AND  TESTING 


There  are  4  tests  in  Practice  Strategies  designed  to  help  the  teacher  assess  and  diag¬ 
nose  reading  skills  that  have  been  taught  in  this  program.  Lessons  62,  63,  64  and  67 
below  offer  suggestions  for  administering,  checking,  and  using  these  tests.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  tests  is  to  find  areas  in  which  pupils  are  having  difficulty  so  that  reteaching 
can  overcome  the  deficiency.  Two  lessons  in  this  section,  Lesson  65  and  66,  direct 
pupils’  use  of  word  recognition  skills  in  a  teaching-reading  situation. 


LESSON  62 


This  short  test  will  determine  how  well  pupils  understand  vowel  sounds  and  the  letters 
that  represent  them,  consonant  sounds  and  the  letters  that  represent  them,  and  root 
words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

The  test  should  be  completed  independently  by  the  pupils  and  should  take  no  longer 
than  20  minutes.  However,  time  is  not  a  factor,  so  allow  pupils  to  use  as  much  time  as 
they  need.  Tell  pupils  why  they  are  doing  the  test. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  directions  to  the  first  part  (page  34),  have  them  start  the  test, 
and  make  sure  that  all  pupils  are  preceeding  correctly.  Remind  them  that  if  a  word  has 
2  different  vowel  sounds  it  should  be  written  in  2  boxes.  Tell  them  to  go  right  on  and 
complete  page  35.  (They  should  have  no  trouble  with  the  2  parts  on  this  page.) 
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Check  the  pupils’  pages,  and  record  for  each  pupil  his  or  her  errors  so  that  corrective 
measures  can  be  taken. 


Answer  key: 


a  as  in  hat 
sat 

have 

a  as  in  age 
away 
neighbors 

e  as  in  let 
dress 
then 
meant 

e  as  in  be 
she 
dream 
seemed 

even 

pretty 

er  as  in  her 
mother 
dirt 

neighbors 

i  as  in  it 
in 

wish 

little 

pretty 

i  as  in  ice 
my 
while 
kind 

o  as  in  hot 
rock 
awful 
cotton 
all 

o  as  in  open 
stove 
old 
don’t 
know 
though 

oo  as  in  moon 

soon 

ou  as  in  loud 

out 

how 

found 

oo  as  in  cook 

book 

u  as  in  cup 

front 

dust 

mother 

u  as  in  music 

used 

a  as  in  taken 
or  above 
away 
awful 
cotton 

even 

2.  a)  Do  you  have  enough  film  to  photograph  the  dolphins? 

b)  His  (slster^ecidecpto  go  to  the  (pity}to(see)the(shipi)  near  the  islands, (so) she 
gave  theCbus) driver  her  (las^fseverQlcents^) 

c)  TheQazy) boy  wasfpuzzled) when  the  (cousins)|eased) him  by  saying  it  (was)(gasy) 
to  play  great  (musicF "" 


d)  Mrs.  Queen  tried  to  (relax)  but  the  (excited)  boy  (coaxedjher  to  take  him  to  see 
the  quacking  (ducks) swimming  in  the  quarry. 


3.  a)  The  foolish  driver  was  careless  on  the  un- 
paved  road. 


like  a  fool 
person  who  drives 
without  care 
not  paved 
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TEST  2, 

pages  56-59, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Detail 
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b)  The  impolite  girl  was  unable  to  go  because 
she  disobeyed  her  beautiful  mother. 


c)  The  friendless  princess  wearing  her  silken 
gown  sat  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  sadly 
watched  the  cheerful  children  play. 


not  polite 
not  able 
did  not  obey 
full  of  beauty 

without  a  friend 
of  silk 

giving  comfort 
in  a  sad  way 
full  of  cheer 


If  all  the  previous  Word  Study  Lessons  have  been  taught,  pupils  should  have  all  the 
answers  correct.  By  examining  each  child’s  errors,  you  can  determine  the  areas  that 
perhaps  need  reteaching  for  that  child. 

The  skills  that  were  tested  on  these  two  pages  were  reviewed  and  retaught  in  Phonics 
Lessons  34-45  and  in  Structure  Lessons  49-52.  Reuse  the  lessons  that  are  appropriate. 


LESSON  63 


This  test  is  more  comprehensive  than  TEST  1  in  that  it  tests  comprehension  skills  as 
well  as  word  recognition  skills. 

The  test  directions  are  uncomplicated,  and  are  one  of  the  reading  skills  being  tested. 
Therefore,  the  pupils  should  not  be  given  any  help  with  the  test.  Direct  them  to  the 
pages  in  Practice  Strategies  and  tell  them  to  work  through  the  complete  test.  Time  is 
not  a  factor,  so  pupils  should  be  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  complete  the 
test.  It  is  desirable  that  the  test  be  completed  in  one  session,  so  that  one  reading  of 
the  selection  is  sufficient. 

As  you  check  the  pupils’  responses,  record  the  trouble  spots  for  each  child.  For  the 
judgment  and  emotional  reactions  questions  you  will  have  to  decide,  from  the  reasons 
each  child  gives,  whether  his  response  is  sound  or  not.  The  answer  key  gives  possible 
answers  only.  Accept  pupils’  wording. 


Answer  Key: 

Check  for  accurate  reading  and  following  of  directions. 
1.  Sara 


Emotional 

reactions 


Making 

inferences 


Experience 
implied  meaning 


Making 

judgments 

Time  relation¬ 
ships 


Drawing 
conclusions  — 
evidence 


Feeling 

Why 

Sara 

indignant,  annoyed 

John  made  such  a  fuss  and  woke 
up  their  parents 

John 

scared,  hurt 

the  string  was  hurting  his  toe 

Helen 

ashamed 

she  had  tied  the  string  on 

John’s  toe 

Mother 

concerned,  anxious,  worried 

John  was  hurt  (or  sick) 

Daddy 

angry 

he  stubbed  his  toe 
someone  had  done  a  silly  thing 

3.  They  were  so  curious  about  Halley’s  Comet  and  just  had  to  see  it. 

4.  His  toe  was  really  painful  and  he  was  scared. 

5.  The  string  cut  off  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 


6.  “I  thought  he  was  going  to  laugh,  but  he  didn’t.” 

7.  (Individual  responses) 


8.  (1)  big  brass  bed 

(2)  house  heated  by  wood 

(3)  lamp 

(4)  re-light  the  fires 

9.  conclusion:  a  kind,  loving,  understanding  person 

details:  /  (1)  She  was  concerned  about  her  children’s  sickness. 

I  (2)  She  came  running  as  soon  as  she  heard  John. 

\  (3)  Her  first  thought  was  to  comfort  John. 

(any  4)  <  (4)  She  understood  the  children’s  desire  to  see  the  comet, 
j  (5)  She  changed  her  mind. 

(  (6)  She  made  hot  chocolate  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

\  (7)  She  didn’t  scold  the  children  for  disobeying. 


(any  two) 
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Picturesque 

language 


Idiom 


Word  structure 


Using  context 
clues 


10.  (1)  star-spattered  sky 

(2)  like  the  fireworks  we  had  the  twenty-fourth  of  May 

(3)  glittering  head 

(4)  like  a  mane  of  fiery  hair 

11.  (1)  get  or  have  (3)  fast  asleep 

(2)  nearly  losing  her  patience  (or  temper)  (4)  tell  or  confess 

12.  relight  —light  again 
prearrange— arrange  before 
nonsense  —not  sensible 

forehead  —the  front  part  of  the  head 
misbehave  —  not  behaving 

13.  sternly  —severely,  strictly,  in  a  firm  voice  in  a  cross  voice 

— “I  want  to  know” 

Daddy  was  cross  about  John’s  toe. 
shamefaced  — ashamed,  embarrassed 
—“hung  back” 

“After  all  she  had  tied  the  knot.” 

“We  knew  we  had  misbehaved.” 
persisted  —kept  on,  doing  the  same  thing 

—  Mother  had  told  John  to  stop,  but  he  asked  again, 
soothing  —comforting 

“Stooping  over  John.” 

“There,  there.” 

“quieting  him” 


|  (any  3) 


The  comprehension  or  word  study  skill  that  must  be  used  to  answer  each  question  is 
in  the  margin  beside  the  answer.  If  a  pupil  misses  one  or  two  questions,  discuss  those 
questions  with  him  to  see  if  he  understands  the  skill  and  the  thinking  processes  in¬ 
volved.  If  he  seems  to,  that  may  be  all  the  reteaching  required.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  (or  the  whole  group)  seem  confused  over  a  particular  kind  of  question,  you  will 
need  to  reteach  that  skill  or  skills.  If  you  are  using  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 
reuse  the  appropriate  lesson,  or  use  another  selection  and  devise  questions  of  your 
own  to  teach  the  thinking  pattern  required. 

Check  question  13  carefully  to  determine  how  precise  pupils  are  in  explaining  the 
meaning  of  a  word.  If  these  examples  have  caused  difficulty,  choose  other  pages  from 
Practice  Strategies  and  have  pupils  define  various  words  according  to  the  context.  This 
is  a  difficult  skill  and  pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  give  an  exact  dictionary  defini¬ 
tion,  but  they  need  to  grow  in  this  ability  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
concepts. 
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TEST  3, 

pages  92-95, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Main  idea 


Relevant 

details 


Emotional 
reaction 
Author’s  point 
of  view 


Understanding 

compound 

words 


LESSON  64 

TEST  3  tests  some  comprehension  skills  and  word  study  skills. 

As  in  TEST  2,  the  test  is  self-administering.  Allow  as  much  time  as  seems  reasonable. 

Check  the  pupils’  responses  and  record  areas  of  weakness.  In  the  Answer  Key  below 
the  skill  tested  is  listed  in  the  margin. 


Answer  Key: 

Check  for  accurate  reading  and  following  directions. 

1.  That  Cat  liked  to  live  alone  and  would  tolerate  humans  only  for  food.  (Pupils  may 
word  their  answer  in  another  way  but  be  sure  it  includes  both  ideas.) 

2.  (1)  He  had  no  permanent  home. 

(2)  He  lived  by  himself  on  the  wharf. 

(3)  When  he  saw  the  boys  coming  with  fishing  poles,  he  became  very  friendly  hop¬ 
ing  for  food. 

(4)  He  woke  up  when  the  fishing  boats  came  in  hoping  to  get  scraps. 

(5)  He  knew  when  the  fishing  had  been  good  or  bad. 

(6)  Even  in  the  winter,  he  lived  by  himself  on  the  pier. 

(Or  any  other  detail  that  fits  the  main  idea.) 

3.  (Any  response  that  is  justified.) 

4.  Any  of: 

proud,  admiring,  loving,  liked 

Any  answer  that  indicates  the  pupil  has  inferred  the  author’s  point  of  view  from  the 
tone  of  the  article,  such  as:  the  way  the  author  wrote  about  the  cat;  the  details  the 
author  chose;  the  author  said  no  unkind  things  about  the  cat;  the  author  told  how 
all  the  people  loved  and  looked  after  the  cat,  and  so  on. 

5.  (any  six) 

lamplight  —the  light  of  the  lamp 
fishermen  — men  who  fish  for  a  living 
whatever  — what  in  the  world  or 
wintertime  — the  time  of  winter  or  winter  season 
oilskins  — clothes  that  are  waterproofed 
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Using  the 
dictionary  — 
choosing  the 
meaning  to  fit 
the  context 


overalls  —a  garment  that  goes  over  all  other  clothes  or  loose  trousers  worn  over 
other  clothes 

sunlight  —the  light  from  the  sun 


6.  bass 
abandon 
cascaded 
alert 
spectral 


—  an  edible  fish  found  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water 

—  give  in  to  a  feeling 

—  fall  in  a  cascade 

—  watchful 

—  like  a  ghost  (Check  to  see  how  many  pupils  recognized  the  -a/  suffix 
and  added  its  meaning  to  that  of  the  dictionary.  The  dictionary  mean¬ 
ing  a  ghost  for  the  word  spectre  is  of  course  not  precise  for  the  de¬ 
rived  word  spectral.) 


Using  the 
dictionary  — 
choosing 
meaning  to 
fit  context 


7.  No 

piles  —a  heap 

pilings  —heavy  beams  driven  upright  into  the  bed  of  a  river  to  help  support  a 
bridge,  wharf,  building 


Using  the 
context  to  get 
meaning 


8.  wharf  —piers,  a  landing  built  over  the  water 
clues :  piers,  piles  of  net,  fish  shacks 
stealthy  —sly,  secret,  sneaky 

clues:  slipped  secretly,  crept 

tarpaulin  — a  piece  of  cloth  that  is  used  to  put  over  something  (a  boat) 

clues:  crawled  under,  took  off  the _ that  covered  his  boat. 

tide  —water  of  the  ocean  that  rises  and  falls 

clues:  soft  lap,  swish,  lap,  swish  of  the  incoming  tide ;  the  cat  lived  on 
the  wharf  near  the  sea 


Word  9. 

structure  — 
recognizing 
root  words 


Understanding 

dictionary 

respellings 


10.  pier 
saunter 
wharf 
alert 
gingerly 


friend 

secret 

pleasure 

protect 

mystery 


down 

circle 

shriek 

hard 

appear 


Examine  the  pattern  of  pupil  errors.  You  may  find  small  groups  that  appear  to  be  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  with  the  same  skills.  Discuss  the  test  questions  with  these  pupils  to  as¬ 
certain  why  their  mistakes  were  made.  They  may  be  simply  careless  errors,  in  which 
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case  the  discussion  of  the  test  question  is  adequate.  However,  if  you  discover  a  lack 
of  understanding,  reteach  the  skill. 

For  questions  1-4,  reuse  some  of  the  stories  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME  or  COMPREHEN¬ 
SION  STRATEGIES  to  reinforce  the  thinking  patterns  for  each  skill.  Remember  it  is 
best  to  focus  on  just  one  skill  at  a  time  and  to  keep  the  lesson  short.  Formulate  ques¬ 
tions  carefully  using  the  same  kinds  of  questions  as  were  used  in  the  original  teaching 
of  that  skill. 

For  questions  5-10,  find  the  relevant  lessons  in  the  Word  Study  section  of  this  Source 
Book  and  give  pupils  more  practice  in  these  important  word  recognition  skills. 


Directing  the 
use  of  word 
recognition 
skills 


Use  pages 
109-110, 
Practice 
Strategies 


LESSON  65 


The  purpose  of  the  next  two  lessons  is  to  help  pupils  in  a  method  of  attack  when 
they  meet  unknown  words  in  their  reading.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  lessons  in  word 
recognition  skills;  pupils  must  learn  to  use  these  skills  independently  and  quickly  as 
they  read.  Thus  they  need  to  be  helped  to  know  how  to  look  at  the  unknown  word, 
how  to  arrive  at  a  tentative  pronunciation  and  meaning,  and  how  to  know  when  they 
don’t  really  understand  and  must  turn  to  the  dictionary. 

The  lessons  will  be  more  effective  if  they  are  taught  to  small  groups,  the  members 
of  which  have  approximately  the  same  achievement.  Some  of  your  better  readers 
may  not  need  the  lessons  at  all.  Some  groups  may  need  to  discuss  just  some  of 
the  words,  while  others  may  need  guided  practice  with  the  total  lesson. 

The  suggestions  that  follow  are  just  that.  They  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  your  in¬ 
dividual  situations  and  students. 

The  selection  to  be  read  for  this  lesson  is  on  pages  109-110  of  Practice  Strategies. 
Have  the  pupils  read  the  complete  selection  first  for  information.  Tell  them  to  read 
the  article  quickly,  and  not  to  be  concerned  with  the  underlined  words.  Then  have 
them  discuss  the  underlined  words  in  a  way  similar  to  the  suggestions  below. 

1.  encyclopedia  —  What  is  the  first  thing  you  try  to  do  when  you  see  a  long  word 

like  this  that  you  don’t  know  how  to  pronounce? 

(try  to  divide  it  into  syllables) 

—  What  might  the  syllables  be? 

(Write  them  on  the  blackboard.) 

en  cy  clo  pe  di  a 
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—  Look  at  each  syllable  and  decide  how  it  might  be  pronounced. 

(Guide  pupils  in  using  their  phonics  knowledge;  e.g.,  cy— the  c 
represents  the  s-sound  because  it  is  followed  by  y,  do— the  second 
c  represents  the  k-sound  because  it  is  part  of  the  cl  blend,  the  o 
might  have  the  o-sound  or  the  schwa  sound,  depending  on  accent. 

Where  might  accent  fall  in  a  long  word  like  this?  (Not  likely  on  the 
first  and  last  syllables.)  But  likely  there  will  be  two  syllables  accen¬ 
ted.  Have  pupils  try  various  pronunciations. 

What  does  the  word  mean?  How  do  you  know?  (definition  in  the 
article) 


2.  Write  the  word  reassessing  on  the  board. 

Ask:  When  you  happen  on  a  word  like  this  in  your  reading,  what  do  you  do  first? 
(look  for  prefixes  and  suffixes  or  endings) 

Which  ones  do  you  see  in  this  word? 

What  is  the  root  word?  How  do  you  pronounce  it?  (Try  accenting  each  syl¬ 
lable;  which  pronunciation  sounds  right?)  Pronounce  the  whole  word.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  root  word?  (If  pupils  don’t  know,  leave  it  for  the 
moment.) 

Find  the  word  reassessing  in  paragraph  4  on  page  109. 

Read  the  sentence.  What  does  reassessing  mean? 

3.  Tell  the  pupils  to  find  underlined  words  that  have  the  suffix  -ion  or  -ation  (-ition). 
Write  the  words  on  the  board: 


addition 

exploration 

contribution 

Discuss:  the  root  word  —  its  meaning 
the  meaning  with  the  suffix 

the  pronunciation  —  remind  pupils  that  the  syllable  before  the  -ion  suffix  is 
usually  accented. 


4.  Discuss  other  underlined  words,  emphasizing: 

1)  locating  prefixes  and  suffixes 

2)  isolating  the  root  word 

3)  deciding  on  its  meaning  and  pronunciation 

4)  add  the  prefixes  and/or  suffixes  and  decide  on  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word 

5)  check  the  meaning  in  context 
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Using  word 
recognition 
skills  while 
reading 


Use  page  111, 

Practice 

Strategies 


5.  Discuss  these  words: 

Paragraph  1:  subject  —Which  syllable  is  accented? 

knowledge  —  Is  this  word  pronounced  as  it  is  spelled? 


Paragraph  3:  quite 
devote 

refer 


—  What  sound  do  the  letters  qu  represent? 

—  Which  syllable  is  accented? 

What  does  the  word  mean? 

—  Which  syllable  is  accented? 


Paragraph  5:  designed 
included 


—  How  many  syllables? 

—  How  many  syllables? 


Be  sure  pupils  note  that  sometimes  the  -ed  ending  is  pronounced  as  a  syllable  (in 
clud  ed)  and  sometimes  it  merely  forms  part  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  root  word 
(de  signed). 


6.  Discuss  the  meanings  of  these  words  from  the  context: 
Paragraph  4  —  authors 
Paragraph  7  —  spine 
Paragraph  5  — volumes 


LESSON  66 


In  this  lesson  have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  “The  Sound”  and,  while  reading, 
underline  words  for  which  they  had  to  stop  to  figure  out  either  the  meaning  or  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Tell  them  not  to  spend  too  long  on  any  one  word;  if  they  can’t  decide  what 
it  is,  they  are  to  circle  that  word  and  read  on. 


When  pupils  have  completed  their  reading,  have  them  write  a  word  they  underlined  on 
the  board  and  explain  how  they  worked  it  out. 

Guide  pupils  in  working  out  words  that  were  circled.  Be  sure  to  encourage  using  con¬ 
text  clues  for  meaning;  only  if  there  are  no  clear  clues,  should  pupils  be  asked  to  turn 
to  the  dictionary.  For  some  words,  have  pupils  check  their  tentative  pronunciations  in 
the  dictionary  (e.g.,  arroyo,  stirrups,  myriad,  reluctantly,  boulder,  and  so  on.) 

If  some  pupils  maintain  there  were  no  words  that  caused  difficulty,  test  their  under¬ 
standing  (particularly  of  the  meaning)  with  some  words  from  the  selection.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  words  listed  above,  and  others  such  as:  disembodied  (2  prefixes  and  an 
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TEST  4, 

pages  116-121, 

Practice 

Strategies 


Noting  detail 
and  inferring 

Getting 
meaning 
from  context 


Coordinating 

details 


Main  idea 
and  details 


ending  — root  word:  body)  lofty,  gusts,  sustained,  granite,  momentary,  shale,  assailing, 
prominence,  petulance,  pursed,  intensity. 


LESSON  67 


TEST  4  again  tests  comprehension  skills  and  word  study  skills. 

The  test  is  self-administering  and  pupils  should  be  given  no  help.  The  test  is  in  2 
parts;  if  you  prefer,  it  could  be  done  in  2  periods.  Allow  the  pupils  any  reasonable  time 
to  complete  it. 

Check  the  pupils’  responses  and  record  areas  of  weakness.  The  skill  being  tested  in 
each  question  is  listed  in  the  margin  in  the  Answer  Key. 


Answer  Key: 

A: 

1.  1968  ( Pupils  should  get  this  information  from  the  credit  line  under  the  title.) 


2.  elusive  — hard  to  catch 

cetaceans  —narwhals 
pro truding  —  sticking  out 

spiral  —winding  or  going  around  and  around 
tusk  —long  tooth  made  of  ivory 
habitat  —home  or  a  place  one  lives 

3.  15  feet  ( Pupils  need  to  associate  information  from  “the  left  [tusk]  grows  straight 

out  to  a  length  almost  equal  to  its  body”  [paragraph  3]  and  from  paragraph 
5,  “Narwhals  grow  to  about  15  feet.”) 

4.  The  Narwhal 

I  Home 

1.  Arctic  Ocean 

II  Size 

1.  15  ft.  long 

2.  2500  lbs.  in  weight 
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III  Color 

1.  mottled  gray 

2.  at  birth  gray  all  over 

3.  become  lighter  with  age 

IV  Tusk  ( accept  any  5  of  the  following) 

1.  really  an  overgrown  tooth 

2.  just  one  that  grows  from  the  left  side  of  the  jaw 

3.  corkscrew  shape  or  spiral-shaped 

4.  only  the  male  has  a  tusk 

5.  made  of  hollow  ivory 

6.  used  for  small  carvings 

7.  not  used  as  a  weapon 

8.  seems  to  be  used  in  play 

Word  structure 
and  meaning 
from  context 


5.  overgrown— grown  too  large 
unknown  — not  known 
p/ayfully  — in  the  act  of  playing 
powerful  —full  of  power;  having  much  power 


Details 


B: 

1.  South  Africa 

that  he’d  found  a  diamond  mine  in  Canada 


Details 


2.  how  rich  he  would  be 

all  the  things  he  could  buy  with  the  money 


Making 

inferences 

Relevant 

details 


Following 

directions 


Making 

judgments 


3.  Tom  was  suspicious  of  the  man;  he  thought  he  didn’t  look  like  a  man  who  could 
own  a  valuable  jewel. 

4.  (any  three  of  the  following) 

a)  kept  out  of  sight  so  the  man  wouldn’t  see  them 

b)  found  out  where  the  man  went 

c)  went  for  help  to  the  police 

d)  obeyed  orders 

5.  The  sergeant  and  his  companion  smiled  broadly  but  the  smiles  faded  from  their 
faces  as  Tom,  fumbling  quickly  in  his  pocket, Cbrought  out)(hTi^liamond  and  laid' 
it  on  the  sergeant’s  desiT^ 

6.  any  answer  that  is  justified 
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Understanding 

language 


Synonym 

Word  structure 
Phonics 
Word  structure 
Phonics 
Root  words 


Phonics 


7.  a)  His  thoughts  were  all  mixed  up  (or  confused) 

b)  don’t  know 

c)  being  forced  to  walk  off  a  plank  extending  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  being 
drowned,  or  Pirates  used  to  make  prisoners  do  this  to  kill  them. 

d)  a  police  car 

the  man  the  boys  followed 

e)  He  always  got  away  from  the  police. 

8.  tumble-down 

9.  (i)  unshaven  or  impatiently  or  disappointment 

(ii)  nudging,  dingy 

(iii)  unshaven  or  impatiently 

(iv)  quarry 

(v)  value 

(vi)  blue 

10.  (i)  treasure  sighed  sergeant 

pocket  success  stowed 

(ii)  ( any  three)  caught,  pocket,  brought,  broadly 

(iii)  con  grat'  u  lat  ed  con  ver  sa'  tion  i  mag'  ined 

(iv)  treasure,  headed,  diamond,  pocket,  shoulder,  broadly,  success,  sergeant 
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SPELLING 


For  an  explanation  of  the  spelling  viewpoint  followed  for  the  spelling  section  that 
follows,  please  see  the  Preface  to  this  Source  Book. 


Suggestions  for  teaching  spelling: 

Certain  procedures  help  pupils  in  learning  to  spell: 

(1)  “Hearing”  the  word.  It  is  important  that  the  pupil  be  able  to  hear  the  individual 
sounds  of  which  a  word  is  composed.  This  of  course,  helps  to  get  the  sequence  of 
letters  correct  in  spelling  the  word. 

(2)  Looking  carefully  at  the  word.  Attention  should  be  focussed  on  any  combination 
of  letters  that  are  special  or  “irregular”  in  this  word. 

(3)  “Seeing”  the  word  mentally.  Visualizing  a  word  helps  in  the  recall  of  that  word  when 
it  is  needed  for  writing.  Many  pupils  have  little  trouble  in  visualizing,  but  others  do 
not  seem  to  have  this  ability.  For  the  latter  group,  “tactile  visualizing”  may  help. 
The  act  of  tracing  the  letters  seems  to  help  “set”  the  spelling.  It  must  be  cautioned, 
however,  that  this  technique  is  not  necessary  for  most  children. 

(4)  Spelling  the  word  orally.  This  activity  can  accompany  or  follow  the  mental  or 
tactile  visualization.  This  step  is  valuable  for  some  pupils,  but  not  all  pupils  need  or 
benefit  from  it. 

(5)  Writing  the  word.  Saying  the  word  softly  as  it  is  written  often  helps  pupils  to  get  the 
sequence  of  letters  correct. 

(6)  Checking  the  spelling.  In  the  study  sequence  the  pupil  should  check  the  spelling 
immediately  by  looking  at  the  word  written  correctly. 

Pupils  need  to  be  encouraged  to  use  the  above  sequence  of  steps  when  studying  the 

spelling  of  words  independently. 


Test-Study  Technique 
Pre-test 

Study  words  incorrectly  spelled 
Re-test 
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In  the  spelling  suggestions  that  follow,  a  certain  number  of  words  are  listed  for  each 
block  of  work.  It  is  recommended  that  the  “Test-Study”  technique  be  used.  On  the  first 
day  a  new  block  of  work  is  initiated,  the  teacher  dictates  the  complete  list  of  words  to 
the  pupils.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  regular  test  procedure:  Pronounce  the  word. 
Use  the  word  in  a  sentence.  Pronounce  the  word  again. 


Each  pupil  should  check  his  own  spellings  in  this  preliminary  test  — the  teacher  should 
spell  the  word  orally  and  at  the  same  time  write  the  word  on  the  board.  The  pupil  can 
thus  check  his  spelling  both  orally  and  visually.  It  is  recommended  that  a  special  note¬ 
book  be  kept  for  these  tests.  Thus  the  pupil  will  build  up  his  own  book  of  spelling 
words.  At  any  time  he  can  add  other  words  to  the  lists  that  follow  the  same  spelling 
pattern  or  that  he  particularly  needs  for  his  own  spelling  requirements. 


Pupils,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  block  activities,  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
only  the  words  that  caused  particular  difficulty  in  the  test.  In  this  way,  the  spelling  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils.  In  each  block,  suggestions 
are  given  for  “Teacher-directed  activities”  and  “Independent  activities.” 


Teacher-directed  activities:  The  suggestions  help  the  teacher  to  direct  pupils’  attention 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  written  word  that  needs  particular  attention  and  other  kinds  of 
activities  that  will  help  pupils  to  fix  the  spelling.  Likely  these  teacher-directed  activities 
will  be  carried  on  in  groups  of  pupils,  not  all  of  whom  would  have  had  exactly  the  same 
set  of  spelling  errors.  This  is  necessary  for  economy  of  time.  When  the  pupils  are  given 
independent  activities,  they  will  concentrate  on  the  words  that  each  needs  to  study 
particularly. 


Independent  activities:  This  is  a  list  of  activities  that  the  teacher  can  put  on  the  board 
and  that  pupils  can  carry  out  at  any  time  during  the  block  when  a  spelling  study  time  is 
designated  or  in  any  independent  learning  time. 

Teachers,  of  course,  should  add  their  own  ideas  to  the  spelling  activities. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  block  of  work,  pupils  are  re-tested  on  the  words  in  the  word  list. 
Again  pupils  should  check  their  own  spelling.  Teachers  may  decide  to  make  this  test 
an  individual  one  by  having  pupils  test  each  other  only  on  the  words  that  each  had  in¬ 
correct  in  the  pre-test. 

Those  pupils  who  had  all  the  words  on  the  test  correct  should  not  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  activities  in  that  particular  block.  These  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  enrich 
their  spelling  background  —  by  working  on  their  own  “Word  Book;”  learning  to  spell 
unusual  words  they  have  come  across  in  their  reading;  by  reading  word  histories,  and 
so  on. 
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All  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  compile  their  own  personal  “Spelling”  list.  This 
could  be  a  special  notebook  in  which  a  page  is  designated  for  each  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  Pupils  put  in  this  book  any  word  they  use  often  in  writing  but  that  seems  to  cause 
particular  difficulty  in  spelling.  They  thus  have  a  ready  reference  for  spelling  to  use  in 
any  writing  activity. 


INDEPENDENT  ACTIVITIES 


A.  Write  words  that  rhyme  with  the  spelling  words. 

B.  Write  the  word  that  means _ 

(definitions  given  orally  or  written  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  for  independent  work) 

C.  Write  the  sentences  changing  the  underlined 
word  to  a  word  in  the  spelling  list.  (Jerry’s  little 
cat  played.  — kitten) 


D.  Write  the  word  from  your  spelling  list  that 
means  the  opposite  of 

_ ;  the  same  as _ 

E.  Write  the  plural  forms  of _ 

F.  Finish  each  sentence  with  a  word  that  means 
the  opposite  of  the  underlined  word.  For  ex¬ 
ample, 

When  it  begins  to  rain,  you  must _ 

G.  Have  the  pupils  add  inflectional  endings  to 
words  chosen  from  the  list.  If  necessary 
review  the  appropriate  generalizations  for  dou¬ 
bling  the  final  consonant,  dropping  the  silent 
e,  or  changing  y  to  i.  For  example,  add  -ing 
to  the  following  words: 


go 

run 

come 

work 

step 

make 

help 

hit 

hide 

In  other  exercises  use  other  endings:  -s,  - ed , 
-en,  etc. 


H.  Have  the  pupils  add  endings  of  comparison, 
-er  and  -est. 

I.  Write  the  root  words. 

J.  Write  the  words  in  which  there  are  silent  letters. 

K.  How  many  words  can  you  make  by  changing 
the  vowel  in  the  following  words:  (for  example, 
cat,  lump)? 

L.  Classify  words  in  the  spelling  list.  For  example, 
have  the  pupils  look  at  a  cumulative  word  list 
(words  from  first  four  blocks,  for  example,)  and 
write  all  the  words  that  represent  people;  all 
the  words  that  represent  things  children  can 
do;  etc. 

M.  Substitute  consonant  blends  for  the  beginning 
consonants  (or  consonant  blends)  of  words  in 
the  spelling  list. 

For  example, 

man  — bran 
down  —  brown 

N.  Suggest  a  situation  that  is  related  to  the  spell¬ 
ing  words.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  about  the  situation.  Then  have  them 
check  to  see  if  they  used  any  of  the  words  in 
the  spelling  list. 

O.  Write  sentences  that  have  words  from  the  spell¬ 
ing  list  written  in  dictionary  respelling  symbols. 
Pupils  write  the  word  so  represented. 

For  example, 

The  queen  lived  in  a  great  (man'  shan). 
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P.  Pupils  read  the  words  in  the  spelling  list  quick¬ 
ly.  What  situation  or  story  comes  to  mind? 
Write  the  story  or  the  paragraph.  For  example, 
the  words  might  be: 

problem,  promise,  second,  pumpkin, 
mistake,  pretend,  instead,  surprise 

The  situation  that  springs  to  mind  might  be  a 
story  having  to  do  with  someone  pretending 
to  be  a  pumpkin  and  surprising  someone. 

Not  all  the  words  need  be  taken  into  account. 

Q.  Have  pupils  write  words  from  the  list  from 
clues  such  as: 

This  word  has  3  syllables  and  a  k-sound.  It 
begins  with  an  s-sound  and  means _ 

Pupils  can  work  in  pairs  taking  turns  making 
up  such  clues. 

R.  Write  all  the  words  in  the  list  in  dictionary  pro¬ 
nunciation  symbols.  Pupils  write  the  words  in 
their  standard  spelling. 

S.  Proofreading  for  spelling  errors  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  writing.  However,  pupils  must 
be  taught  how  to  approach  this  kind  of  check¬ 
ing.  A  suggested  technique  follows.  In  the 
spelling  period  have  each  pupil  write  a  few 
sentences,  a  paragraph,  or  a  story.  Choose 
several  samples  and  write  them  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  Have  the  paragraph  checked  by  the 
class  for  spelling  errors.  Discuss  especially 
words  that  pupils  should  know  how  to  spell 
and  how  the  pupil  who  picked  out  the  error 
recognized  that  the  word  was  misspelled. 


CAUTION:  Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  that 
this  is  an  exercise.  Do  not  use  samples  of 
children’s  “creative  writing”  for  this  type  of 
checking  by  the  whole  class.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to  proofread  their 
own  creative  writing  efforts  for  spelling.  Pu¬ 
pils  must  not  be  discouraged  from  using  any 


word  they  need  in  writing,  even  though  they 
are  not  sure  of  the  spelling. 

T.  Pupils  should  compile  their  own  personal  list 
of  words  that  cause  difficulty  for  them  in  spell¬ 
ing.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  add  to  this 
list  day  by  day,  or  week  by  week.  Encourage 
them  to  add  words  that  they  use  frequently  in 
writing,  and  promote  the  practice  of  using  the 
list  to  check  spelling  whenever  they  write.  This 
list  of  words  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  exer¬ 
cise  book.  A  page  (or  two)  should  be  desig¬ 
nated  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Pupils  list 
words  on  the  pages  that  correspond  to  begin¬ 
ning  letters.  Thus  the  pupil  can  locate  words 
easily  for  checking  spelling. 


Games 

1.  Play  this  game  in  teams  of  2  or  3.  Each  team 
decides  on  a  word.  The  members  of  the  first 
team  take  turns  giving  their  opponents  clues  to 
the  word.  (For  example:  The  third  letter  is  s. 

It  rhymes  with _ 

It  begins  with  the  same 

sound  as _ 

It  means _ ) 

The  opposing  team  guesses  the  word  and  takes 
its  turn  providing  clues.  Pupils  can  decide  on 
scoring. 

2.  This  game  requires  letters  on  cards.  (Boxes  of 
letter  cards  are  available,  but  children  can  make 
their  own.  Many  copies  of  each  letter  are 
needed.)  All  the  letter  cards  should  be  turned 
face  down  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Each  child 
takes  turns  turning  up  a  letter  and  deciding  if 
there  are  enough  letters  to  make  a  word.  If  he 
can  make  a  word,  it  becomes  his.  The  player 
with  the  most  words  wins. 
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Any  number  of  variations  on  the  game  could  be 
devised.  (For  example,  only  the  words  in  the 
spelling  list  count.) 

For  children  who  are  used  to  playing  games, 
add  this  rule: 

If  a  player  turns  up  a  letter  that  could  be 
added  to  a  word  already  made,  the  word  can 
be  changed.  If  the  word  belongs  to  another 
player,  any  player  changing  it,  may  take  the 
new  word.  (For  example,  Player  A  has  made 
CORE.  Player  B  turns  up  an  S.  He  may  take 
CORE  to  make  SCORE  or  CORES.) 


3.  This  game  requires  letter  cards  and  is  played 
with  2  players.  Each  child  chooses  enough  let¬ 
ters  to  make  a  word  of  his  own  choosing,  but 
does  not  allow  his  opponent  to  see  it.  Then  he 
turns  the  letter  cards  face  down.  His  opponent 
starts  guessing  which  letters  are  in  the  word.  If 
the  correct  letter  is  called,  the  letter  card  is 
turned  up.  If  he  calls  a  letter  that  is  not  in  the 
word,  he  loses  his  turn  to  the  other.  The  winner 
is  the  one  who  can  first  identify  and  spell  cor¬ 
rectly  his  opponent’s  word  (not  all  letters  need 
be  revealed;  often  words  can  be  guessed  with 
many  letters  missing). 


BLOCK  1:  REVIEW  CONSONANT  AND  VOWEL  LETTERS 


Test 

Use  the  words  in  the  following  list  to  check  and  review  pupils’  knowledge  of  letters  that  represent  the  con¬ 
sonant  sounds,  and  the  regular  vowel  sounds.  The  words  are  one-syllable  words  (except  one)  with  few 
spelling  irregularities. 

Check 

Use  the  test-study  technique.  Be  sure  to  give  each  word  in  a  sentence. 


Word  list 


ate 

did 

get 

just 

man 

pick 

soft 

water 

big 

dry 

glad 

kind 

milk 

queen 

tell 

went 

Bob 

egg 

has 

keep 

next 

quit 

tune 

you 

cup 

fell 

hop 

lost 

no 

rope 

van 

yes 

cold 

from 

jump 

lazy 

of 

six 

vest 

zoo 

Use  the  checking  technique  suggested  in  the  Introduction  to  this  section.  When  the  pupils  have  checked 
their  own  spelling,  record  each  pupil’s  errors. 

Pupils  who  had  errors  may  need  help  in  hearing  specific  sounds.  Use  any  or  all  of  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  with  just  the  pupils  who  had  errors.  Work  with  small  groups  and  choose  the  sounds  and  letters  that 
appeared  to  give  trouble.  After  the  first  lesson  you  will  be  able  to  tell  which  pupils  had  spelling  errors  only 
through  carelessness,  and  those  who  actually  are  having  difficulty  hearing  particular  sounds. 
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Check 


Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  listen  carefully  to  the  words  you 
will  say  and  write  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  first 
sound  in  each  word.  (Give  one-syllable  words  and 
use  all  the  consonant  letters,  but  in  random 
order.) 

2.  Repeat  the  above  procedure  but  have  the  pu¬ 
pils  write  the  letter  that  represents  the  sound 
heard  at  the  end  of  a  word.  As  you  are  asking  for 
just  one  letter  that  represents  a  sound  heard,  and 
are  not  concerned  with  the  spelling  of  the  total 
word  at  this  point,  it  is  all  right  to  use  words  such 
as  made  in  which  the  last  sound  is  the  d-sound. 

3.  Say  words  such  as  the  following  and  ask  how 
many  times  pupils  hear  the  b-sound: 

Bob  about  blabber  maybe 

able  bubble  cab  marbles  number 

4.  Use  the  same  kind  of  procedure  for  vowel 
sounds.  For  example,  tell  pupils  to  write  the  letter 
that  represents  the  vowel  sound  as  you  pro¬ 
nounce  the  following  words: 

cab  hit  thumb  blot  let 

Continue  with  other  words  that  have  the  “short” 
sound  of  vowels.  Be  sure  the  words  you  choose 
are  ones  in  which  the  vowel  sound  is  represented 
by  the  vowel  letter  itself. 

Continue  with  words  that  have  the  “long”  vowel 
sound.  For  these  sounds,  some  combination  of 
letters  is  used.  Say,  for  example:  (1)  “All  the 
words  that  I  am  going  to  say  are  spelled  with  the 
letter  e  at  the  end.  Write  only  the  letter  that  stands 
for  the  vowel  sound.” 

lane  bite  rope  mute  Steve 

Continue  with  other  words  of  the  same  pattern. 
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(2)  “All  the  words  in  this  group  are  spelled  with 
two  vowel  letters  together.  As  I  say  the  word, 
write  the  two  letters.” 

beep  scream  may  bail  float 

feast  join  crow  brain  pow 

(Continue  in  this  manner.) 

5.  Use  the  words  from  the  test  list  that  pupils  mis¬ 
spelled.  Write  each  word  on  the  board.  Have 
pupils: 

—  say  the  word,  listening  carefully  to  the  sounds 
within  the  word 

—  spell  it  orally 

—  write  it 

—  check  their  written  spelling  as  you  spell  it  orally 

6.  Re-test  pupils  on  the  words  misspelled. 


Independent  Activities 

The  following  activities  are  suggested  from  the 
list  that  immediately  precedes  this  block.  Please 
see  the  list  for  a  description  of  the  activity. 

A.  Choose  words  from  the  spelling  list. 

Pupils  write  words  that  rhyme. 

C.  For  example: 

She  stopped  going  to  school,  (quit) 

D.  Plurals  of  van,  queen,  egg,  rope,  zoo. 

K.  Change  vowel  letters  in  words  such  as: 

rope  (ripe) 
fell  (fill,  fall) 
cup  (cap,  cop) 

Game  2 


BLOCK  2:  REVIEW  CONSONANT  COMBINATIONS  AND  CONSONANT  BLENDS 


Test 


Word  list  Review  words 


bench 

gather 

brake 

grind 

which 

selfish 

chapter 

thunder 

clever 

plump 

whole 

their 

shake 

whale 

credit 

snug 

stretch 

whether 

foolish 

whine 

drunk 

mild 

chalk 

thousand 

throne 

wheel 

flesh 

kept 

shovel 

blanket 

Check 

Follow  the  procedure  as  outlined  in  the  Introduction  and  in  BLOCK  1. 


Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Ensure  that  pupils  hear  these  sounds  in  words 
and  know  the  letter  combinations  that  represent 
them.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  two  sounds 
represented  by  th  (their  and  three). 

2.  Have  pupils  think  of  as  many  words  as  they  can 
that  contain  these  sounds.  Write  the  words  on  the 
board  in  groups  under  the  letter  headings.  (Or 
allow  pupils  to  write  them;  the  other  pupils  check 
the  spelling.) 

3.  Check  pupils’  hearing  of  two  sounds  “blended,” 
as  in  brake.  Follow  the  same  procedure  as  in 
Block  2  — say  some  words,  have  pupils  write  the 
letters  that  represent  a  particular  blending  of 
sounds. 

4.  Pupils  say  a  word  softly  and  slowly  to  them¬ 
selves,  writing  as  they  say  it. 

Independent  Activities 

B.  For  example, 


Write  the  word  that  means; 

—  a  loud  noise  that  follows  lightning 

—  fat 

—  something  to  sit  on 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Have  pupils  work  in  pairs,  taking  turns  giving 
clues.  Pupils  write  the  words. 

G.  Add  -ing  to  these  words:  shake,  gather,  whine, 
brake,  grind. 

Add  -er  and  -est  to  these  words: 

clever  drunk  plump  mild 

Use  in  sentences  all  the  words  that  were  written. 


Extra 

Have  pupils  answer  in  sentences  questions  such 
as; 

1.  What  whines?  4.  Who  has  a  blanket? 

2.  What  can  shake ?  5.  Where  is  a  whale ? 

3.  Who  stretches ?  6.  Who  shovels ? 
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BLOCK  3:  REVIEW  LETTERS  REPRESENTING  “LONG”  AND  “SHORT”  VOWEL  SOUNDS; 


REVIEW  OF  ENDINGS:  -er,  -or, 

Test 


Word  list 


inch 

fever 

sailor 

sash 

odd 

leader 

mild 

omit 

kindest 

blind 

range 

cheaper 

rank 

strut 

jet 

pupil 

Check 

Study 


est.  -ty 


Review  words 


lowest 

scratch 

button 

rainy 

swept 

huge 

safety 

cliffs 

sign 

ninety 

slept 

travel 

title 

frozen 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Write  the  words  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the 
spelling  list  on  the  board.  Have  pupils  pronounce 
each  word  and  mark  the  vowel  letter  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  vowel  sound. 

Have  them  identify  also  any  consonant  combina¬ 
tions  or  blends  and  mark  them. 

2.  Write  the  other  two  columns  of  words  on  the 
board.  Have  each  word  pronounced.  Have  pupils 
identify  the  root  word  in  each  and  the  ending  cir¬ 
cled.  Have  each  word  used  in  a  sentence  to  en¬ 
sure  understanding  of  use  within  the  sentence. 

3.  Write  blind.  Have  pupils  write  other  words  by 
substituting  initial  letters.  Pupils  may  substitute  a 
consonant  blend  or  a  single  letter.  For  example: 

blind  wind  find  bind  grind 

Use  the  same  technique  with  other  words  in  the 
list.  This  kind  of  activity  helps  to  establish  spell¬ 
ing  “patterns”  and  emphasizes  the  relationship  of 
sound  to  spelling. 


Independent  Activities 

A.  Use  these  words: 

sash  rank  range  mild  jet 

C.  For  example: 

The  winter  is  very  cold,  (mild) 

That  cat  is  the  meanest  mother. 

(kindest) 

P.  Remind  pupils  that  they  need  not  use  all  the 
words.  Write  about  the  first  thing  they  think  of. 


Q.  Give  as  few  clues  as  possible  to  make  pupils 
study  the  list  to  find  the  right  one. 
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BLOCK  4:  REVIEW  SOME  PATTERNS  OF  SPELLING  VOWEL  SOUNDS  —  ea.  ee,  ai.  a-e.  o-e. 
oa.  i-e,  u-e.  oo.  oi 


Test 


Word  list  Review  words 


beads 

brain 

code 

value 

really 

choice 

feast 

faint 

jokes 

include 

breathe 

poison 

lean 

aim 

coasting 

goose 

laid 

choose 

coffee 

lane 

hike 

coin 

raise 

rooster 

between 

pale 

invite 

boil 

spoil 

quite 

Check 

NOTE:  It  is  important  for  this  lesson  that  pupils  understand  that  the  same  vowel  sound  can  be  represen¬ 
ted  by  different  letters,  and  that  when  they  want  to  spell  a  word,  they  already  know  the  sound  of  the  word. 
Now  they  must  choose  the  letters  that  represent  the  sound  in  that  particular  word.  For  many  words,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  vowel  letters  must  be  remembered;  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  rules  that  will  cover  all  cases. 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 


1.  Have  the  list  of  words  on  the  board.  Have  pu¬ 
pils  mark  the  letters  that  spell  the  vowel  sound. 
Tell  pupils  to  close  their  eyes  and  try  to  “see” 
each  word  you  say. 

Say  a  word;  (for  example,  beads) 

Ask  the  pupils  which  vowel  letters  they  saw.  Ask 
them  to  spell  the  word  from  the  “picture  in  their 
mind.”  Have  them  check  their  spelling  with  that 
on  the  board. 

2.  Ask  questions  similar  to: 

Which  words  have  a  “long”  e-sound 
spelled  with  the  letters  ea? 

Instead  of  saying  the  word,  pupils  spell  their 
answer. 

3.  Write  beads.  Have  pupils  substitute  the  begin¬ 
ning  letter  to  form  other  words.  (For  example, 
leads.) 


NOTE:  Make  sure  pupils  understand  they  are 
looking  for  spelling  patterns,  not  just  sound  pat¬ 
terns.  Therefore,  they  cannot  use  needs  or  feeds 
or  creed,  and  so  on.  If  they  suggest  such  words 
have  two  lists  developed. 

Continue  with  other  words. 


Independent  Activities 

L.  For  example,  write  all  the  words: 

—  that  name  things 

—  that  could  be  used  to  describe  things 

—  that  name  actions  or  what  people  do 

H.  Have  pupils  find  the  words  to  which  different 
endings  (s,  -ed,  -ing,  -er,  -est)  could  be 
added.  Have  pupils  write  the  inflected  words. 
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M.  Use  these  words: 

Jean  (glean)  hike  (strike) 

jx)de  (strode)  lane 
joke  (broke)  pale 


Encourage  pupils  to  write  as  many  new  words 
as  possible,  but  restrict  the  added  letters  to 
consonant  blends. 

Game  3 


BLOCK  5:  OTHER  VOWEL  COMBINATIONS:  ei  (e),  ea  (e),  au  (o),  ow  (o),  ou 


Test 


Word  list 


either 

fault 

powder 

pounds 

neither 

haul 

crowded 

shouted 

seize 

pause 

owe 

mountain 

deaf 

caused 

elbow 

fountain 

spread 

thread 

shadow 

aloud 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Have  pupils  mark: 

(a)  the  letters  that  spell  the  vowel  sounds: 
ei  for  e  ow  and  ou  for  ou 

ea  for  e 
au  for  o 

(b)  the  th  combination 

all  the  consonant  blends 
other  consonant  combinations 

(c)  the  two-syllable  words 

(d)  the  words  that  have  a  vowel  letter  that 
represents  no  sound. 

2.  Dictate  short  sentences  such  as  the  following 
and  have  pupils  write  them.  Then  have  them 
check  the  words  in  the  sentences  that  are  taken 
from  their  spelling  list. 


Review  words 

heavy 

caught  howl 

amount 

meant 

author  towel 

measure 

bowl 

(a)  He  shouted  aloud. 

(b)  Neither  child  is  deaf. 

(c)  His  elbow  caused  a  heavy  shadow. 

(d)  He  hauls  powder  up  the  mountain. 

(e)  The  author  can  measure  an  amount  into  the 
bowl. 

(Continue  with  similar  sentences) 

3.  How  many  words  can  be  formed  by  changing 
first  letter(s)  of  these  words: 

spread  (dread,  tread,  bread,  etc.) 
howl  (fowl,  jowl,  cowl,  etc.) 

4.  Some  pupils  might  benefit  by  tracing  words 
(written  in  large  letters)  with  which  they  are 
having  trouble. 
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Independent  Activities 

P.  Use  this  activity  as  material  for  a  proofread¬ 
ing  activity  as  outlined  under  S  in  the  list 
of  activities. 

J.  Have  pupils  check  each  other’s  list  of 
words. 

N.  Have  pupils  choose  one  of  these  situations: 

A  boy  in  a  bathtub  making  a  lot  of  noise. 

Two  huge  trailer  trucks  in  a  collision. 

Men  yelling  at  each  other  across  a  valley. 


Q.  Have  pupils  write  sets  of  clues  for  5  words 
and  exchange  them  with  someone  else.  Then 
they  exchange  again  to  check  the  answers. 
Remind  them  to  check  spelling. 

Extra 

Have  two  pupils  work  together  to  ask  each  other 
words  to  spell  aloud.  Remind  pupils  that  the 
“listener”  must  watch  his  written  word  carefully 
to  be  sure  his  partner  has  spelled  it  correctly. 


BLOCK  6:  SPECIAL  CONSONANT  LETTERS  THAT  REPRESENT  TWO  DIFFERENT  SOUNDS: 
g  (g  and  j),  c  (k  and  s) 


Test 


Word  list  Review  words 


ages 

rage 

garbage 

space 

garage 

circle 

enjoy 

magic 

discuss 

recess 

orange 

circus 

gem 

plunge 

icy 

scarce 

danger 

juice 

gym 

jewel 

lace 

bicycle 

giant 

since 

jail 

gentle 

pace 

icicle 

judge 

parcel 

Check 

Study 


Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Have  pupils  say  the  following  groups  of  words 
as  you  write  them  on  the  board: 

joy  gem  get 

jail  rage  rag 

Have  them  tell  which  two  of  each  group  have 
the  same  consonant  sound.  Be  sure  they  note 
that  the  j-sound  is  spelled  in  some  words  with 
i  and  in  others  with  g. 


NOTE:  In  reading,  a  fairly  stable  rule  helps  the 
reader  to  know  which  sound  the  g  represents 
because  he  can  look  at  the  spelling  and  note 
whether  the  g  is  followed  by  e  or  /.  If  it  is,  the 
sound  will  likely  be  the  j-sound.  (But  not  al¬ 
ways:  note  get.)  However,  in  spelling  one  is  not 
always  sure  of  the  vowel  letter,  especially  if  the 
spelling  has  a  “silent”  e  at  the  end.  But  pupils 
should  note  some  patterns:  e.g.,  when  the  j- 
sound  is  heard  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  most 
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often  spelled  by  g,  followed  by  e. 

Have  pupils  note  the  words  in  the  list  that  follow 
this  spelling  pattern: 

age(s)  garbage  garage  judge 

rage  plunge  orange 

Can  pupils  think  of  other  words  that  are  spelled 
in  this  pattern? 


2.  In  which  words  is  the  letter  g  followed  by  the 
letter  /?  In  the  word  gym,  what  vowel  sound  is 
represented  by  y?  Could  we  add  gym  to  the 
list? 

Can  pupils  think  of  other  examples  of  words 
whose  spelling  contains  the  letters  g/? 


Write  these  words  (or  ask  pupils  to  write  them): 

What  is 
the  pattern? 


lace  \ 

recess 

pace  / 

What  is 

scarce 

space  > 
since  l 
juice  ) 

the  pattern? 

parcel 

4.  Have  pupils  mark: 

(a)  the  2-syllable  words; 

(b)  words  with  consonant  blends; 

(c)  words  with  the  “long”  a-sound. 


Independent  Activities 


3.  Tell  pupils  that  the  letter  c  is  really  unneces¬ 
sary  in  our  alphabet  because  it  represents  no 
sound  of  its  own.  Sometimes  it  spells  the  s- 
sound  and  sometimes  the  k-sound. 

NOTE:  As  with  the  letter  g,  a  reader  can  decide 
whether  the  c  is  likely  to  represent  k  or  s  by  the 
spelling.  Usually  when  c  is  followed  by  e  or  /, 
it  represents  the  s-sound  and  when  it  is  followed 
by  other  letters  it  usually  represents  the  k- sound. 
For  this  generalization  to  be  of  help  to  spellers, 
they  must  be  able  to  hear  the  sound  that  follows 
an  s-sound  or  a  k-sound  and  decide  on  this 
letter  first  (except  of  course  when  the  spelling 
of  the  word  has  an  e  at  the  end  that  represents 
no  sound.)  Again  this  is  complicated,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  present  this  to  young  pupils,  but 
you  can  make  them  aware  of  these  patterns  by 
the  questions  you  ask. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  board: 
icy  circle  ASK:  What  letter  follows  the 
bicycle  circus  first  c  in  all  the  words?  the 
icicle  2nd  c  in  the  last  4? 

Close  your  eyes.  Listen  as  I  say  icy. 
What  sound  do  you  hear  at  the  end  of  the  word? 
If  you  didn’t  know  how  to  spell  the  word,  what 
letter  would  you  use?  What  letter  would  you 
use  to  spell  the  s-sound?  (Likely  c  because  the 
sound  following  it  is"e.)  Spell  the  word  icy. 


E.  Suggest  such  words  as:  zone,  zebra,  breeze, 
quart,  puzzle,  square. 

S.  If  you  have  an  overhead  projector,  put  the 
samples  of  children’s  writing  on  transparen¬ 
cies,  and  project  them  on  the  chalkboard. 
Have  pupils  correct  any  misspelled  words  on 
the  board. 

D. 

Game 
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BLOCK  7:  SPECIAL  CONSONANTS:  v,  x,  y.  z.  qu 


Test 


axe 

Word  list 

velvet 

zone 

quack 

taxes 

young 

zero 

quote 

example 

younger 

zebra 

liquid 

excite 

youth 

gaze 

quart 

Check 

Study 

except 

excuse 

breeze 

blizzard 

request 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Ask  pupils  what  consonant  sounds  the  letter  x 
represents?  (ks  or  gs.) 

Have  pupils  say  and  write  all  the  words  that 
contain  the  letter  x.  What  is  the  most  common 
pattern  in  these  words?  (ex) 

Have  pupils  examine  the  words  in  which  the 
letter  c  is  found.  In  which  words  does  it  repre¬ 
sent  s-sound?  What  letter  follows  the  c  in  these 
words? 

In  which  words  does  the  letter  c  represent  the 
k-sound?  What  letter  follows  c  in  these  words? 

2.  Write  the  words:  young,  younger,  youth.  What 
kind  of  sound  does  the  y  represent  in  these 
words?  (a  consonant  sound)  In  other  words 
(e.g.,  icy)  what  kind  of  sound  does  the  y  rep¬ 
resent?  (vowel  sound  5  or  i) 

3.  Write  the  words  in  which  the  letter  z  appears. 
Have  pupils  say  the  words  and  note  the  z-sound. 
Can  pupils  find  other  words  in  the  lists  for  this 
block  that  have  a  z-sound  but  not  the  letter  z? 
(excuse,  exercise,  taxes)  In  these  words  what 
letter  represents  the  z-sound? 


Review  words 


excited  freeze  equal 

exercise  puzzle  quiet 

expect  square 

explain  queer 


Have  pupils  write  all  the  “z”  words. 

4.  Say  quack.  Have  the  pupils  say  it.  What  sound 
is  heard  at  the  beginning?  (kw)  What  sound 
do  the  letters  qu  represent? 

Have  all  the  qu  words  written.  What  pattern  do 
pupils  see?  (Be  sure  pupils  understand  that 
this  is  one  of  the  stable  patterns  of  spelling:  the 
letter  q  is  always  followed  by  u ,  and  these  letters, 
with  few  exceptions  (e.g.,  quay,  queue),  rep¬ 
resent  the  kw-sound. 

Have  pupils  say  all  the  qu  words. 

5.  Have  pupils  mark: 

(a)  the  letters  that  spell  a  “long”  i-sound; 

(b)  words  that  have  a  short  vowel  sound; 

(c)  words  that  have  the  ee  vowel  combination. 
(What  sound  do  these  letters  represent  in 
these  words?) 

(d)  words  that  have  ou. 

Independent  Activities 

B.  For  example: 

Write  the  word  that  means 

—  a  fierce  winter  storm 

—  something  you  can  put  in  a  bottle 
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—“a  horse  with  stripes” 

—  a  wee  tiny  wind 

—  something  that’s  fun  to  figure  out 

—  a  kind  of  cloth 

—  what  you  chop  with 

L.  For  example: 

1.  Write  the  words  that  describe  someone. 

2.  Write  the  words  that  name  living  things. 

3.  Write  words  you  could  use  to  tell  how 
someone  felt. 

S.  Suggestion:  Have  pupils  choose  a  group  of 
three  words  from  the  word  lists  and  write  a 
short  paragraph  describing  a  situation 
suggested  by  the  words.  Or  you  might  group 


the  words  and  pupils  choose  a  group.  For 
example  groups  might  be:  young,  zebra, 
velvet,  gaze,  excite,  quack,  taxes,  excuse, 
youth,  breeze,  zero,  zone,  axe,  freeze, 
square  and  so  on. 

Q.  For  example: 

Write  words  from  the  list  that  have: 

(1)  two  syllables 

(2)  the  z-sound  in  the  middle 

(3)  end  in  “silent”  e 

(4)  that  have  a  “long”  e-sound 

(5)  that  have  an  s-sound  spelled  by  the 
letter  c 

Game 


BLOCK  8:  COMPOUND  WORDS;  CONTRACTIONS;  SUFFIXES — /ess,  -ness,  -ment,  -ly 


Test 


Word  list 


Review  words 


afternoon 
baseball 
fireplace 
whenever 
roller  skates 


twenty-one 

one-half 

itself 

gentleman 

hadn’t 

weren’t 


useless 

illness 

darkness 

ornament 

movement 

equipment 


improvement 

basement 

payment 

lately 

likely 

sincerely 

exactly 


Check 

Study 


all  right 

headache 

post  office 

ourselves 

doesn’t 

wouldn’t 

they’re 

you’re 


restless 

ugliness 

pavement 

happiness 


Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Have  pupils  read  all  the  compound  words. 
Have  pupils  note  that  compound  words  can  be 
written  in  different  ways: 


—  as  one  word 

—  as  two  words 

—  as  a  hyphenated  word. 

Have  pupils  give  the  meaning  of  each  com¬ 
pound  word  or  use  it  in  a  sentence  (e.g.,  the 
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meaning  of  “whenever”  is  difficult;  it  is  easier 
for  pupils  to  use  the  word  in  a  sentence.) 

Have  pupils  identify  the  two  words  in  each  com¬ 
pound  word.  Have  them  spell  each  of  the  smal¬ 
ler  words  orally  and  then  the  compound  word. 

2.  Write  the  contractions. 

What  must  always  be  remembered  in  a  contrac¬ 
tion?  Why? 

NOTE:  Be  sure  pupils  understand  what  a  con¬ 
traction  is. 

Have  pupils  say  they’re,  you’re.  From  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  word  by  itself,  could  you  tell  it’s  a  con¬ 
traction?  What  other  words  sound  exactly  like 
they’re ?  like  you’re ?  How  do  you  know  when  to 
spell  this  word  as  a  contraction? 

Have  all  the  words  spelled  orally.  Be  sure  all 
pupils  know  how  to  pronounce  apostrophe. 


3.  Write  the  derived  words  in  groups  according 
to  the  endings.  Have  pupils  circle  the  root  word 
in  each. 

NOTE:  Be  sure  pupils  note  one  irregular  pattern 
—ornament.  Tel!  them  briefly  that  this  root  word 
comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  “adorn”  but 
that  it  is  not  a  word  in  the  English  language. 

Have  pupils  use  each  derived  word  in  a  sentence 


to  be  sure  they  understand  the  function  of  the 
word  within  the  sentence. 

Have  pupils  look  again  at  the  root  words  and 
mark: 

(a)  two  words  in  which  the  root  word  changes 
spelling  when  a  suffix  is  added  —  ugliness, 
happiness; 

(b)  consonant  blends; 

(c)  letters  representing  the  s-sound; 

(d)  letters  representing  “long”  vowel  sounds. 

Independent  Activities 

I.  Write  the  root  words  of  all  the  words.  Re¬ 
mind  pupils  that  compound  words  have  two 
root  words. 

E.  Choose  words  such  as:  afternoon,  fireplace, 
ornament,  post  office,  etc. 

F.  For  example: 

Write  words  that  mean  the  opposite  of  — 
forenoon  healthy  stillness  sad 

light  useful  pretty  upstairs 

Write  a  sentence  with  each  word  that  ends  in 
-ly. 


BLOCK  9:  TWO-SYLLABLE  WORDS  IN  WHICH  A  SCHWA  SOUND  IS  HEARD 


Test 


Word  list 


bacon 

cabin 

pardon 

moment 

pedal 

signal 

trail 

habit 

perfect 

music 

model 

agree 

level 

alike 

metal 

camel 

Review  words 


awhile 

second 

mistake 

polite 

problem 

pretend 

adopt 

curtain 

minute 

connect 

promise 

instead 

confess 

pumpkin 

surprise 
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Check 


Study 

NOTE:  The  understandings  developed  in  Phonics  Lesson  42  are  basic  to  this  spelling  lesson.  Letters  rep¬ 
resenting  the  vowel  sound  in  unaccented  syllables  often  cause  problems  in  spelling.  The  speller  begins 
with  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  then  must  choose  letters  to  represent  that  sound.  The  sounds  in  nearly 
all  unaccented  syllables  are  the  same  and  they  may  be  spelled  with  any  of  the  vowel  letters  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  them.  Pupils  need  practice  in  deciding  on  syllables  in  the  sound  of  a  word,  and  then  in  deciding 
what  letter(s)  might  spell  the  vowel  sound  in  the  unaccented  syllable.  About  half  the  words  in  this  block 
have  accented  first  syllables,  and  the  rest  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 


Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Write  the  words  in  the  first  2  columns.  Have  the 
pupils  pronounce  each  word  in  the  list.  Have 
them  pronounce  each  word  in  syllables  (but  do 
not  allow  them  to  distort  the  natural  sound  in 
the  unaccented  syllable^  e.g.,  in  natural  intona¬ 
tion  patterns,  one  says  ba'  ken,  not  ba'  kon'). 

Have  each  word  written  in  syllables:  in  one  col¬ 
umn— ba  con,  mo  ment,  tri  al,  mu  sic;  in  a 
second  column  — cab  in,  ped  al,  hab  it,  mod  el, 
lev  el,  met  al,  cam  el. 

Have  pupils  note  patterns: 

(a)  in  the  first  list,  the  vowel  sound  in  the  first 
syllable  is  long  and  is  represented  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  vowel  letter;  in  the  unaccented  second 
syllable  (in  the  first  3  words),  the  sound  is 
the  same  but  is  spelled  with  different  letters; 
in  music,  the  vowel  sound  is  i,  and  is 
spelled  with  the  letter  /. 

(b)  In  the  second  list,  the  first  syllable  ends  with 
a  consonant,  and  the  first  syllables  are  spelled 
regularly;  but  in  the  unaccented  second  syll¬ 
able,  the  same  vowel  sound  is  represented 
with  different  vowel  letters. 

Have  pupils  say  each  word  softly  in  syllables, 
spell  the  word  ,  and  write  it. 

Check. 

2.  Write  the  words  in  the  third  and  fourth 
columns. 

Repeat  the  procedure  above. 


NOTE:  If  enough  time  is  spent  with  pupils  in 
this  lesson,  it  should  pay  dividends  later.  It  is 
vital  that  pupils  hear  the  sounds  of  words  and 
know  the  choices  for  letters  to  represent  those 
sounds. 

3.  Have  pupils  mark  words  in  the  lists  that: 

(a)  have  “silent”  e; 

(b)  end  in  el  or  al; 

(c)  have  the  k-sound  spelled  by  the  letter  c; 

(d)  have  a  consonant  blend. 


Independent  Activities 

1.  Write  10  words  in  which  a  schwa  sound  is 
heard.  Write  the  schwa  symbol  a  over  the 
vowel  letter  that  spells  that  sound. 

2.  Which  words  could  you  add  an  -ed  ending 
to?  Write  two  sentences  for  each  word:  the 
first  one  using  the  word  as  it  is  in  the  list, 
and  the  second  one  using  the  word  with  the 
-ed  ending.  Be  sure  to  watch  for  changes  in 
spelling  when  you  add  the  ending. 

For  example: 

I  can  pedal  my  bike. 

I  pedalled  it  all  the  way  home. 

Q.  Have  pupils  give  each  other  clues  to  words. 
Write  all  the  words  that  have  a  “short”  vowel 
sound  in  the  accented  syllable. 
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BLOCK  10:  SOME  VARIANT  SPELLINGS  OF  VOWEL  SOUNDS 


Test 


Word  list  Review  words 


grief 

veil 

calm 

dawn 

blew 

broad 

heaven 

believe  awful 

eighteen 

chief 

vein 

salt 

straw 

threw 

glove 

weather 

field 

neighbor 

niece 

freight 

false 

lawns 

crew 

ski 

leather 

piece 

weigh 

reindeer 

crawl 

skis 

sweater 

height 

weapon 

Check 

Study 


Teacher-directed  Activities 

These  words  represent  some  of  the  irregular 
spellings  of  vowel  sounds.  Tell  pupils  that,  to 
spell  these  words  correctly,  they  will  have  to 
memorize  the  letters  that  represent  the  vowel 
sounds. 

Have  pupils  say  each  group  of  words  (e.g.,  grief, 
chief,  niece),  identify  the  vowel  sound  (e), 
and  note  the  vowel  letters  (/e).  Have  the  words 
spelled  orally,  and  then  written. 

Be  sure  pupils  know  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
words. 

Have  pupils  note  the  “silent”  letters  gh  in  freight 
and  height.  Note  also  the  difference  in  the  vowel 
sound  in  these  words. 

Independent  Activities 

1.  Write  one  sentence  containing  all  the  words 
in  each  group: 

grief  chief  niece  (e.g.,  The  police  chief’s  niece 
cried  in  grief.) 


calm 

salt 

false 

dawn 

straw 

lawns 

blew 

threw 

crew 

neighbor 

weigh 

height 

weather 

leather 

sweater 

2.  Write  the  following  words  and  a  homonym  for 
each  one: 

veil  threw 

vein  weigh 

blew 

Write  each  word  in  a  sentence. 

L.  Look  at  the  lists  of  words  for  BLOCKS  7,  8, 
9,  and  10. 

Write  the  following  headings  and  under  each 
write  as  many  words  from  the  spelling  lists 
as  possible. 

PEOPLE  ACTION  WORDS 
DESCRIBING  WORDS 

P.  Give  pupils  only  one  minute  to  read  the 
words  and  jot  down  the  first  idea  that  pops 
into  their  heads.  Then  give  them  sufficient 
time  to  develop  the  idea. 

Encourage  pupils  to  proofread  each  other’s 
writing— for  spelling  errors  especially. 
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BLOCK  11:  TWO-SYLLABLE  WORDS 

Test 


Word  list  Review  words 


naked 

rapid 

freedom 

defend 

accept 

manage 

native 

permit 

advice 

demands 

cellar 

silver 

pupils 

timid 

advise 

defeat 

certain 

poet 

comet 

tablet 

below 

beyond 

concert 

diamond 

limit 

peanut 

control 

degrees 

linen 

reason 

divide 

admit 

invent 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

Follow  the  same  procedure  as  was  outlined  in 
BLOCK  9. 

Have  pupils  mark  words  that: 

(a)  are  spelled  the  same  except  for  one  letter 
( advice ,  advise );  (Have  pupils  note  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  spelling  and  difference  in  meaning.) 

(b)  have  the  s-sound  spelled  by  the  letter  c; 

(c)  have  consonant  blends. 


Independent  Activities 

1.  Write  all  the  words.  Circle  the  unaccented 
syllables  in  which  the  schwa  sound  is  heard. 
Underline  the  vowel  letter(s)  that  spell  the 
sound. 

2.  Write  the  words  that  have  the  following 
letter  combinations: 

ea,  ee,  ow,  er 

Read  the  words  you  have  written  to  a  partner. 

Have  him  spell  the  words. 

Use  Activities  H,  B,  and  Q. 


BLOCK  12:  THREE-SYLLABLE  WORDS 


Test 


Word  list  Review  words 


altitude 

celebrate 

violin 

volcano 

accident 

electric 

astronaut 

citizen 

advantage 

umbrella 

imagine 

hospital 

avenue 

criminal 

elected 

gasoline 

banana 

interest 

buffalo 

decorate 

examine 

magazine 

chocolate 

medicine 

capital 

violet 

expensive 

messenger 

envelope 

separate 

several 
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Check 


Study 


Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  As  in  BLOCKS  9  and  11  in  which  syllables 
were  emphasized,  it  is  most  important  that  pu¬ 
pils  Jiear  and  recognize  syllables  in  longer  words. 
Have  each  pupil  say  each  word  softly  to  himself 
and  write  down  the  number  of  syllables  he  hears. 
When  all  members  of  the  group  have  finished, 
have  each  word  pronounced  in  syllables,  and 
have  pupils  check  the  numbers  they  wrote  down. 
Be  sure  pupils  are  saying  each  syllable  correctly, 
e.g.,  al  ti  tude;  as  tro  naut;  urn  brell  a.  (Note 
that  in  words  with  double  consonants,  only  one 
consonant  is  pronounced;  therefore,  the  words 
break  differently  for  pronouncing  syllables  than 
for  breaking  a  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  writ¬ 
ing.  For  example,  one  says,  as  noted  above,  um 
brell  a,  not  um  brel  la,  but  the  latter  break  is 
used  in  writing. 

2.  Have  the  words  written  on  the  board  in  syl¬ 
lables  and  the  group  members  decide  which  is 
the  accented  syllable,  what  vowel  sound  is  heard 
in  the  two  unaccented  syllables,  and  note  the 
vowel  letters  that  represent  the  sounds. 


3.  Have  each  pupil  say  each  word  softly  in  syl¬ 
lables,  and  write  the  syllable  as  he  pronounces 
it. 

4.  Mark  unusual  parts  of  words  (as  directed  in 
previous  blocks). 

Independent  Activities 

B.  Use  definitions  such  as: 

He  is  a  space  explorer _ 

You  read  this _ 

You  need  this  in  the  rain _ 

He  breaks  the  law _ 

It  used  to  run  free  on  the  prairies.  _ 

You  play  music  on  this. _ 

You  grow  this  in  your  garden. _ 

The  doctor  gives  you  this _ 

E.  For  example: 

Add  -ed,  -s,  and  -ing  to  these  words: 
celebrate,  decorate,  elect,  examine,  imagine, 
interest.  Use  each  word  you  wrote  in  a  sen¬ 
tence. 

Other  Activities:  E,  N,  Q. 


BLOCK  13 

Test 

The  words  for  the  test  have  been  chosen  from  the  word  lists  of  BLOCKS  1-12.  There  are  50  words  in  the 
test.  It  is  suggested  that  the  test  be  given  in  4  parts,  so  that  each  one  is  short.  Follow  the  standard  test 
procedure: 


Pronounce  the  word. 
Use  it  in  a  sentence. 
Pronounce  it  again. 
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TEST  WORDS 


credit 

violin 

calm 

blizzard 

example 

gasoline 

safety 

niece 

neither 

roller  skates 

either 

elected 

vein 

freight 

seize 

umbrella 

skis 

liquid 

pause 

grief 

threw 

fault 

garbage 

sincerely 

cheaper 

exactly 

discuss 

weren’t 

haul 

connect 

icy 

breeze 

mountain 

signal 

magazine 

crawl 

safety 

plunge 

pardon 

divide 

bicycle 

expensive 

avenue 

capital 

gym 

celebrate 

rapid 

decorate 

polite 

metal 


Suggestions 

Check  the  test  yourself  and  note  patterns  of  errors. 
With  small  groups  of  pupils,  re-use  some  of  the 
teaching  suggestions  for  the  BLOCKS  in  which 
words  of  that  pattern  occurred. 

Retest  the  pupils  on  just  the  misspelled  words. 
Have  pupils  write,  in  a  special  section  of  their 
notebook,  the  words  whose  spelling  is  still 
causing  difficulty. 


Identify  pupils  for  whom  the  pacing  of  the  spell¬ 
ing  lessons  appears  to  be  too  fast.  Form  a 
special  group  with  these  pupils  and  for  the 
next  group  of  blocks,  present  just  half  of  the 
words  at  a  time.  Some  of  these  pupils  may  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  “tracing-naming  letters”  technique. 
(Please  see  the  Introduction  to  this  section.) 


BLOCK  14:  IRREGULARLY  SPELLED  WORDS 


Test 


Word  list 


laughter 

telephone 

police 

tough 

alphabet 

shone 

rough 

patience 

scheme 

nephew 

language 

salute 

paragraph 

desert 

vegetable 

photograph 

telegraph 

dessert 

guide 

Review  words 


obey 

against 

anxious 

onion 

Christmas 

elephant 

opinion 

ache 

cough 

prayer 

choir 

ghost 

canoe 

stomach 

special 

pleasant 

busy 

business 

pigeon 

ocean 
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Check 


Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

Have  pupils  note: 

1.  gh  spelling  of  the  f-sound 

2.  ph  spelling  of  the  f-sound 

3.  ti  in  patience  representing  the  sh-sound 

4.  difference  in  pronunciation,  spelling,  and 
meaning  of  desert  and  dessert 

5.  the  spelling  of  the  second  syllable  in  police. 

Continue  with  each  word  pointing  out  the  irreg¬ 
ularly  spelled  part. 

Check  the  pupils’  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  words. 

Have  pupils  pronounce,  spell  orally,  and  write 
each  word. 

Independent  Activities 

A.  Write  words  that  rhyme  with  the  following 
words.  Remember  that  it  is  the  sound  rather 


than  just  the  spelling  that  determines  rhyme. 
For  example,  muff  and  tough  rhyme, 
tough  scheme  ache 

shone  guide  ghost 

F.  For  example, 

The  tears  showed  on  his  face. 

The  sea  was  smooth. 

The  mouse  lived  in  the  jungle. 

The  class  voted  for  homework. 

O.  For  example, 

This  paper  is  too  (tuf)  to  tear. 

Please  (o  ba')  your  sister. 

Catch  the  (pij'  en)  quickly. 

Debbie  says  they  have  a  (gost)  in  their  house. 
Are  you  (biz'  e)  tonight. 

What  (skem)  are  you  planning  now? 

Camels  can  cross  the  (dez'  ert). 

We  just  love  (di  zert') 

Use  other  activities  such  as:  D,  P. 
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BLOCK  15:  VOWEL  PATTERNS  WITH  r 


Test 


Word  list 

carnival 

nerves 

whirl  curve 

border 

carpet 

govern 

turkey 

corners 

margin 

deserve 

purse 

shortage 

market 

murder 

storage 

scarlet 

furnace 

orbit 

argue 

urgent 

disturb 

further 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 


1.  Write  the  first  group  of  words  on  the  board  and 
have  each  word  pronounced.  Have  pupils  iden¬ 
tify  the  common  pattern  -ar.  Identify  the  sound 
that  these  letters  represent. 


Review  words 


armor  repair 

verse 

hurried 

harbor 

organ 

owner 

favor 

bargain 

sugar 

odor 

nursed 

orchard 

sore 

wondered 

whispered 

butcher 

4.  Have  pupils  place  the  review  words  in  the 
correct  list. 

5.  Check  word  meanings. 

Independent  Activities 


2.  Continue  with  groups  2,  3,  and  4.  Have  pu¬ 
pils  note  that  er,  ir,  and  ur  all  represent  the 
same  sound.  For  these  words,  they  just  have 
to  learn  which  word  uses  which  letters. 

Give  extra  practice  with  these  words. 

3.  Examine  groups  5,  6,  and  7.  In  group  6,  note 
that  the  or  spelling  occurs  in  the  unaccented 
syllable  and  the  sound  is  really  (er). 


sentence 

words: 

containing  each 

carnival 

scarlet 

organ 

owner 

orchard 

hurried 

bargain 

purse 

turkey 

disturb 

urgent 

wondered 

argue 

butcher 

market 

Activities  R,  E,  Q. 
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BLOCK  16:  ADDITIONAL  PATTERNS  OF  SPELLING  VOWEL  SOUNDS 


Test 


Word  list 

Review  words 

destroy 

balloon 

rear 

board 

cousin 

pier 

narrow 

collar 

worse 

loyal 

cocoon 

weary 

coarse 

double 

apiece 

swallow 

barrel 

worst 

royal 

beard 

roar 

couple 

touched 

break 

country 

voyage 

fears 

route 

breath 

trouble 

employer 

nearly 

tear 

coward 

joined 

voice 

Check 

Study 


Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Write  the  first  group  of  words  on  the 
board.  Have  pupils  identify  the  common 
pattern  — oy,  o/.  Be  sure  they  notice  that  the 
same  sound  can  be  spelled  either  oy  or  oi. 
See  if  pupils  can  determine  when  the  oy  spell¬ 
ing  is  used  (at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable). 


3.  In  group  5,  what  vowel  sound  is  spelled  by 
the  letters  ou? 

4.  How  many  ways  can  the  “long  e”  sound  be 
spelled?  Have  pupils  give  examples. 

5.  Choose  words  at  random  and  have  pupils 
spell  them  and  write  them. 


2.  In  groups  3  and  4  have  pupils  note  the  r  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  vowel  sound.  In  group  4,  is 
there  a  vowel  letter  that  really  represents 
no  sound?  (the  a  in  the  oar  spelling) 

Ask  pupils  if  they  can  think  of  another  word 
that  is  pronounced  the  same  as  coarse  but  is 
spelled  differently  {course).  Tell  pupils  that 
these  different  spellings  help  a  reader  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  which  word  is  meant,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  many  irregular  spellings  are  re¬ 
tained.  In  the  words  coarse  and  course,  the 
two  words  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  a 
and  u  that  represent  no  sound. 

What  other  word  is  pronounced  the  same  as 
board ?  (bored) 


Independent  Activities 

Have  pupils  work  with  a  partner  to  spell  the 
words  from  the  list  to  each  other.  They  should 
use  both  oral  and  written  spelling. 

A.  Choose  words  such  as: 

roar  coarse  pier  break 

breath  trouble  balloon 

E.  Choose  words  such  as: 
beard,  couple,  voyage 
tear,  country,  balloon 
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Other  activities:  D,  S. 


L.  Use  such  categories. 

List  words  that  you  could  use  in  the  space 
in  each  of  these  sentences: 

The _ was  good. 

The  boy _ 

The _ lady  went  to  sleep. 


BLOCK  17:  PREFIXES  -fore-,  re-,  pre-',  -le  ENDING 


Test 


Word  list 


forever 

able 

cattle 

forehead 

cable 

kettle 

forecast 

stable 

bundle 

replace 

needle 

samples 

reword 

idle 

tumble 

reteach 

reread 

replant 

prejudge 

prepay 

candle 

temple 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  For  the  first  group  of  words,  have  pupils 
identify  the  prefix  and  then  the  root  word. 
Check  the  meanings  of  the  total  word.  Have 
the  words  used  in  sentences. 

Have  pupils  write  the  words  and  mark  special 
letter  combinations  as  you  direct.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

a)  Mark  the  ea  combination.  Do  these  letters 
represent  the  same  sound  in  all  the  words? 

b)  Mark  a  word  that  has  2  j-sounds.  Which 
letters  represent  the  sound?  and  so  on. 
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Review  words 


ankle 

nickle 

tongue 

castle 

quarrel 

soldier 

whistle 

fuel 

junior 

cruel 

angel 

2.  For  the  next  two  groups  of  words,  have  pu¬ 
pils  note  the  common  pattern  at  the  end  of 
the  words. 

Ask  how  many  syllables  does  each  word  have? 
Does  the  second  syllable  in  each  word  have  a 
vowel  sound?  (In  The  Beginning  Dictionary 
and  the  Mini-Dictionary  at  the  end  of  Practice 
Strategies  /,  the  sound  in  such  ending  syl¬ 
lables  is  indicated  with  a,  but  in  some  dic¬ 
tionaries,  no  vowel  sound  is  indicated;  the 
syllable  is  indicated  as,  for  example,  b'l.) 


Have  pupils  note: 

a)  words  with  double  consonants, 

b)  words  with  long  vowel  sounds, 

c)  the  words  that  begin  with  the  k-sound  and 
the  spelling, 

and  so  on. 

3.  Have  pupils  note  the  two  spelling  patterns  of 
the  ending  al-sound  in  the  review  list. 

4.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  last  three 
words  in  the  review  list.  Have  the  words  pro¬ 


nounced,  note  the  irregular  spellings,  have 
the  words  written  and  checked. 

Independent  Activities 

For  each  word  with  a  prefix,  have  pupils  use 
both  the  root  word  and  the  derived  word  in  a 
sentence.  For  example,  The  girl  hit  her  head 
and  there  was  a  big  gash  on  her  forehead. 

Other  activities:  B,  L,  O;  Games 


BLOCK  18:  PREFIXES  —  non-,  mis-,  in-,  un-.  dis-; 


Test 


nonsense 

Word  list 

marbles 

apply 

nonstop 

purple 

reply 

misspell 

sprinkle 

escape 

misprint 

possible 

perfume 

misbehave 

tremble 

describe 

incorrect 

horrible 

refuse 

Check 

Study 

insecure 

unknown 

interview 

discharge 

inspect 

protect 

reflect 

Teacher-directed  Activities 


1.  For  the  first  two  groups,  proceed  in  the  same 
way  as  suggested  in  BLOCK  17. 

2.  Discuss  spelling  features  of  the  third  group. 
For  example: 

a)  How  many  syllables  in  each  word? 


-le  ENDINGS;  OTHER  WORDS 


Review  words 

disappear 

disappoint 

disgraceful 

impossible 

improve 

uncertain 


b)  Which  syllable  is  accented? 

c)  What  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  the  ac¬ 
cented  syllable?  How  is  it  spelled? 

d)  How  is  the  unaccented  syllable  spelled? 

e)  Which  words  have  a  k-sound?  How  is  it 
spelled? 
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Independent  Activities 

Activities:  O,  P,  Q. 

Write  all  the  words  that: 

have  double  consonant  letters 
have  vowel  combinations  (such  as  ea) 
have  consonant  blends 


BLOCK  19:  HOMONYMS;  CONTRACTIONS;  POSSESSIVES;  ai  PATTERN 


Test 


Word  list 


Review  words 


stair 

teacher’s 

hadn’t 

tailor 

doesn’t 

brakes 

stare 

uncle’s 

weren’t 

dairy 

they’re 

breaks 

steal 

shouldn’t 

maid 

wouldn’t 

herd 

steel 

plane 

pla/'n 

tide 

t/ed 

pairs 

pears 

aren’t 

mainly 

hail 

complain 

mayor 

you’re 

heard 

Check 


Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Recall  with  pupils  the  words  coarse  and 
course  that  were  discussed  in  BLOCK  16. 
Tell  pupils  that  words  that  sound  the  same, 
but  that  have  different  meanings  and  dif¬ 
ferent  spellings  are  called  homonyms.  The 
spelling  depends  on  the  word  and  its  mean¬ 
ing. 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  each 
pair  of  homonyms.  Have  pupils  use  each  word 


in  a  sentence  and  then  spell  the  word  that 
was  used. 

Have  pupils  note  that,  in  these  pairs  of  words, 
it  is  the  vowel  sound  that  has  the  different 
spelling.  Discuss  the  spellings  of  the  vowel 
sounds. 

2.  Have  pupils  look  at  the  next  two  groups  of 
words.  Note  that  each  word  has  an  apostro¬ 
phe  but  tell  pupils  that  the  apostrophe  in 
teacher’s  indicates  something  different  than 
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that  in  hadn’t. 

Discuss  the  idea  of  possessives  and  have  the 
two  words  used  in  sentences. 

Have  pupils  identify  the  two  words  from  which 
the  contractions  were  made.  Have  the  con¬ 
tractions  used  in  sentences.  Have  the  words 
spelled  orally. 

3.  Have  pupils  note  the  ai,  ay  spelling  in  the 
last  list.  Ask  them  how  they  would  spell  play, 
may,  say.  Write  the  words  on  the  board.  Ask 


when  they  would  use  the  ay  spelling  instead 
of  ai.  (at  the  end  of  a  word  or  a  syllable) 

Independent  Activities 

Have  pupils  use  each  pair  of  homonyms  in  a 
sentence.  Then  suggest  they  read  each  sntence 
to  a  partner  and  have  the  partner  spell  each  of 
the  homonyms. 

Activities:  R,  O,  A,  N. 


BLOCK  20  — TEST 


The  words  for  this  test  are  chosen  principally  from  BLOCKS  14-19,  with  a  few  from  the  first  12  blocks. 
Follow  the  same  procedure  as  outlined  in  BLOCK  13. 


Test  words 


icicle 

vegetable 

escape 

double 

improvement 

pleasant 

armor 

horrible 

adopt 

storage 

paragraph 

telephone 

confess 

deserve 

salute 

inspect 

veil 

whirl 

furnace 

possible 

criminal 

scarlet 

needle 

cocoon 

advantage 

weary 

couple 

idle 

teacher’s 

voyage 

guide 

nonsense 

nephew 

touched 

balloon 

tremble 

shortage 

cousin 

destroy 

coarse 

swallow 

describe 

onion 

disturb 

apply 

photograph 

tough 

weren’t 

canoe 

sprinkle 
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BLOCK  21:  SUFFIXES  -  -ion.  -ly.  -y;  -able,  (ible) 


Test 


mansion 

vacation 

Word  list 

sensible 

safely 

mission 

operation 

miserable 

swiftly 

section 

explosion 

responsible 

partly 

nation 

quotation 

lately 

selection 

invitation 

occupation 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  board:  (man'  shen).  Have  a  pu¬ 
pil  pronounce  the  word  and  write  it  in  its 
standard  spelling.  Be  sure  pupils  note  the 
pronunciation  of  the  -sion  syllable. 

Have  all  the  -ion  words  pronounced  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  syllables.  Have  pupils  note  that  the  two 
spelling  patterns  -sion  and  -tion  are  pronounced 
the  same. 

Have  pupils  identify,  from  this  group  of  words, 
those  that  have  a  root  word  that  is  a  re¬ 
cognizable  English  word,  (selection-select,  op- 
eration-operate,  explosion-explode,  quotation- 
quote,  invitation-invite,  occupation-occupy, 
direction-direct,  permission-permit.)  Write  the 
root  word  beside  each  derived  word  and 
have  pupils  note  the  change  in  spelling  when 
the  suffix  -ion  is  added.  Have  them  note  the 
variation  in  the  suffix,  (-ation) 

2.  Identify  the  root  words  in  the  words  with 
-ible  or  -able  suffix.  Note  the  change  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  spelling  of  the  root  word  when 
the  suffix  is  added. 


Review  words 


lucky 

direction 

comfortable 

guilty 

mention 

wealthy 

fifty 

permission 

quietly 

forty 

station 

slippery 

thirty 

million 

suddenly 

3.  Repeat  step  2  with  the  remaining  words.  Note 
particularly  the  “number”  words. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  say  each  word  softly  and  tell 
how  many  syllables  there  are  in  each  word. 
Guide  pupils  in  writing  some  of  the  words  as 
they  pronounce  the  syllables. 

5.  Have  pupils  mark  parts  of  words: 

—  k-sound  spelled  by  c 

—  double  consonant  letters 

—  syllables  with  a  long  vowel  sound 

—  syllables  with  a  schwa  sound. 

Independent  Activities 

Have  pupils  use  the  following  pairs  of  words  in 
a  sentence: 

select  selection  occupy  occupation 

operate  operation  permit  permission 

quote  quotation  explode  explosion 

Use  the  list  and  write  as  many  words  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  could  be  put  in  the  space  in  this  sen¬ 
tence: 

The  two  children  appeared  _ _ 
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N.  Suggest  a  situation  such  as: 

There  was  a  large  house  high  on  a  hill.  One 
day  as  three  girls  were  passing  the  house, 
there  was  a  huge  bang. 

R.  Choose  only  a  few  words  from  different  spell¬ 
ing  patterns. 


Other  activities: 

B.  Pupils  might  write  definitions  for  a  few  words 
and  exchange  with  a  partner. 


BLOCK  22:  SUFFIXES:  -  -a/-,  - ful ,  -ize;  -ed  ENDINGS 


Test 


Word  list  Review  words 


national 

alphabetize 

grateful 

worried 

numbered 

beautiful 

sorrowful 

usual 

organize 

helpful 

married 

rushed 

careful 

sorrowfully 

musical 

hopeful 

studied 

carefully 

useful 

natural 

powerful 

satisfied 

peaceful 

wonderful 

refusal 

material 

painful 

proved 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities  spaces  in  each  of  these  sentences: 


1.  For  each  group  of  words,  identify  root  words, 
suffix  (or  ending),  and  note  the  change  (if 
any)  in  the  spelling  of  the  root  words. 


The  girl’s  _ made  me  unhappy. 

I  bought  a _ box. 

Both  children  are  _ _ 


2.  Pronounce  a  word;  have  it  spelled  orally,  then 
written. 

3.  Have  the  derived  words  used  in  sentences  to 
clarify  meaning  and  place  in  a  sentence  pat¬ 
tern. 

Independent  Activities 

Choose  words  from  the  lists  that  will  fit  the 


The  old  lady  spoke _ _ 

R.  As  a  variation,  omit  the  accent  symbol,  have 
pupils  put  it  in  the  right  place,  and  then  write 
the  standard  spelling. 

Game  1  —Suggest  that  pupils  use  only  the  words 
in  the  spelling  lists.  When  a  team  or 
player  guesses  a  word,  he  must  spell  it 
correctly  before  he  gains  any  points. 
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BLOCK  23:  INFLECTIONAL  ENDINGS - ed.  - est .  -ing 


TEST 


acted 

drowned 

Word  list 

finest 

digging 

gaining 

Review  words 

guessed  tried 

seated 

kicked 

lowest 

filling 

liking 

passed 

lying 

landed 

reached 

western 

filing 

lining 

carried 

beginning 

tasted 

rushed 

enemies 

weaving 

dried 

ironing 

sailed 

frighten 

families 

parties 

negroes 

hoping 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities  Independent  Activities 


1.  Provide  practice  in  adding  endings  to  root 
words  that  change  spelling  before  the  ending. 
For  example: 

How  do  you  spell  like ? 

How  do  you  spell  liking'? 

How  is  the  spelling  of  the  root  word  changed 
when  the  ending  is  added? 

Continue  with  these  words:  enemy,  family, 
party,  file,  line,  weave,  hope,  carry,  dry,  try, 
begin. 

2.  Have  all  the  -ed  words  pronounced.  Have  pu¬ 
pils  note  that  in  the  first  four  words  of  the  list, 
the  -ed  ending  forms  a  syllable  and  the  spelling 
is  regular. 

Have  the  pupils  pronounce  sailed  and  kicked. 
How  many  syllables  in  these  words?  (one) 
What  is  the  last  sound  in  each  word?  (d  and  t) 
Write  the  words  in  pronunciation  spelling: 
(said)  (kikt). 

Which  other  words  have  the  t-sound  at  the 
end?  How  are  these  words  spelled? 


Write  a  sentence  in  which  each  of  these  words  is 
used: 

drowned,  landed,  rushed,  reached,  filing,  ironing, 
lining. 

Write  words  that  have: 

the  “long”  i-sound 
the  “short”  i-sound 
consonant  blends 
“silent”  letters 

Game  3 
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BLOCK  24:  DOUBLE  CONSONANT  LETTERS 


Test 


Word  list 

Review  words 

afford 

battle 

pattern 

address 

stubborn 

bubble 

terror 

collect 

appear 

gobble 

valley 

correct 

banner 

pebble 

scatter 

hidden 

bitter 

middle 

suffer 

ribbon 

compass 

riddle 

hello 

slippers 

cotton 

saddle 

hobby 

gossip 

waddle 

jolly 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Write  the  first  group  of  words  on  the  board. 
Have  each  word  pronounced.  Write  it  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  symbols  (e.g.  e  ford'  )  How  many  f- 
sounds  are  heard?  How  many  f  letters  are  there 
in  the  spelling.  Which  letter  spells  the  schwa 
sound?  Close  your  eyes  and  “see”  the  word. 
Spell  it  orally  as  you  “see”  it  in  your  mind. 
Write  the  word. 

Continue  with  this  pattern  for  the  other  words. 

2.  Look  at  the  second  group.  What  common  spel¬ 
ling  pattern  do  all  these  words  have?  What 
vowel  sound  is  heard  in  each  accented  syllable? 

How  would  you  spell:  stubble,  rubble,  muddle? 

3.  Look  at  the  other  words  in  the  same  way. 


Independent  Activities 

Use  activities  B,  O,  Q,  P,  E. 

F.  Use  sentences  such  as: 

1.  Some  people  like  sweet  chocolate,  but  some 

prefer  _ 

2.  In  the  morning  I  say  “Good-bye”  to  my 

brother,  and  when  I  come  home,  I  say  “  _ 


3.  The  circus  has  two  clowns,  one 
one  sad. 


4.  The  funny  man  vanished  behind  a  tree,  and 
then  _ again  by  the  garden. 
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BLOCK  25:  “SILENT”  LETTERS 


Test 


Word  list 


edge 

matches 

dumb 

fasten 

sign 

ridge 

folk 

sketch 

hedge 

honest 

sword 

shepherd 

judge 

lambs 

wreck 

kitchen 

limb 

written 

listen 

palm 

knit 

lodge 

patch 

comb 

autumn 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Discuss  the  words  in  groups  of  6-8.  One  dif¬ 
ficulty  for  spelling  is  present  in  all  the  words  — 
one  or  more  letters  that  represent  no  sound. 
Therefore,  the  speller  must  rely  on  his  mental 
image  of  the  spelling  of  a  particular  word  or  his 
memory  of  the  spelling. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  these  letters  that  represent 
no  sound  in  the  spelling  of  a  word  reflect,  in 
many  cases,  changes  in  word  pronunciations. 
Long  ago,  the  sound  was  present  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation,  but  spelling  does  not  change  as 
quickly  as  does  pronunciation.  Often,  too,  these 
letters  serve  to  distinguish  two  words  whose 
pronunciation  is  the  same  but  whose  meaning 
is  different;  for  example,  knight  and  night. 

Write  the  first  group  of  words  on  the  board. 
Have  each  word  pronounced  and  the  “silent” 
letters  marked.  Then  have  the  pupils  spell  the 
word  orally  and  write  it.  Clarify  meanings. 

Discuss  each  group  of  words  in  a  similar  way. 


Review  words 


answer 

knot 

clothes 

knees 

honor 

wrap 

island 

wrist 

knives 

wrong 

knock 

wrote 

Independent  Activities 

Use  Activities  G,  R,  P,  and  Games  1  and  3. 
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BLOCK  26:  PREFIXES  semi-,  under--.  ENDINGS  -th.  -teen 


Test 


Word  list 

Review  words 

underwater 

underfoot 

underweight 

underclothes 

understood 

semicircle 

semifinal 

overdue 

otherwise 

midnight 

fifth 

fourth 

tenth 

fourteen 

fifteen 

thirteen 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

underwear 

length 

width 

southern 

company 

hungry 

family 

lonely 

interesting 

library 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities  Independent  Activities 


1.  Have  the  root  words  identified  in  each  of  the 
derived  words.  (Group  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  Clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  prefixes.  What  does  each 
total  word  mean?  Have  each  word  used  in  a 
sentence.  (A  word  like  otherwise  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  often  pupils  can  use  it  correctly  in  a 
sentence.  Encourage  pupils  to  look  for  the 
meaning  of  such  words  in  the  dictionary.) 

Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  then 
write  it.  Encourage  them  to  identify  words 
whose  spelling  seems  to  cause  them  difficulty. 
Suggest  ways  in  which  they  might  study  these 
difficult  words.  Remind  them  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  each  day  on  them. 


B.  Have  pupils  write  definitions  for  other  pupils. 
Pupils  change  clues  and  write  the  answers. 

S.  Encourage  pupils  to  write  3  or  4  sentences  on 
one  topic  and  try  to  include  some  of  the  words 
from  the  word  lists. 

O.  Have  pupils  try  to  compose  a  few  sentences 
with  pronunciation  respellings.  Have  them  ex¬ 
change  sentences,  decide  on  the  word,  and 
check  both  their  spelling  and  the  respelling  in 
the  dictionary. 


2.  Days  of  the  week:  Have  each  name  pronounced 
and  written.  Identify  difficult  parts  —  e.g.  Wed¬ 
nesday —  few  people  pronounce  3  syllables  in 
this  word,  the  d-sound  and  the  second  e  are 
omitted.  The  dictionary  pronunciation  is  ( wenz ' 
da).  Therefore,  the  speller  has  to  remember  the 
extra  letters. 
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BLOCK  27:  SUFFIXES  -ward.  - ship ;  COMPOUND  WORDS 
Test 


afterwards 

backwards 

towards 

upward 

forward 

hardship 

membership 

partnership 


Word  list 

daylight 

flashlight 

downstairs 

upstairs 

highway 

homesick 


merry-go-round 

playmate 

popcorn 

railroad 

rainbow 

teaspoon 


Check 


Review  words 


pianos 

remember 

elevator 

visitor 

build 


important 

finish 

English 

grown 


Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Have  the  words  with  the  suffixes  used  in  sen¬ 
tences  to  make  sure  pupils  understand  the 
function  of  the  suffixes. 

Have  the  root  words  identified  and  the  words 
spelled. 

2.  Have  the  two  root  words  in  each  of  the  com¬ 
pound  words  identified  and  discuss  how  the 
meanings  of  each  root  word  are  combined  to 
form  the  meaning  of  the  total  word. 


they  represent; 

—  consonant  blends; 

—  “silent”  letters. 

3.  In  the  list  of  Review  Words,  have  pupils  say 
each  word,  decide  how  many  syllables  each 
has,  and  try  to  write  the  word  as  they  say  the 
syllables  softly.  Note  unusual  spelling  patterns; 
e.g.,  in  pianos  the  vowel  sound  in  the  first  syl¬ 
lable  is  spelled  with  the  letter  /. 

Independent  Activities 


Mark  unusual  spelling  patterns.  For  example,  B,  R,  and  Q. 

—  vowel  combinations  and  note  the  sound 


BLOCK  28:  SUFFIXES  -ous,  -ism;  ENDING  PATTERN  -or.  -ary.  and  -ate 


NOTE:  For  the  rest  of  the  blocks  no  review  words  are  listed.  It  is  suggested  that  pupils  compile  their  own 
list  of  words  they  would  like  to  review.  Suggest  that  they  look  at  the  list  of  “Difficult  Words”  they  have 
been  compiling,  and  choose  5  or  6  they  need  to  re-study.  At  the  end  of  the  block,  have  pupils  test  each  other 
on  these  words. 
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Test 


Word  list 

famous 

mysterious 

marvellous 

nervous 

criticism 

mannerism 

equator 

elevator 

escalator 

interior 

ordinary 

military 

machinery 

operate 

cooperate 

curious 

corridor 

janitor 

meteor 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Write  the  first  2  groups  of  words  on  the  board. 
Have  the  root  words  identified  and  written  be¬ 
side  each  derived  word:  famous  —  fame. 

Discuss  how  the  spelling  of  the  root  word 
changed  with  the  adding  of  the  suffix.  Note  that 
curious  does  not  have  an  English  root. 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  both  the  root  word  and 
its  derived  form. 

2.  Write  the  second  group  of  words  on  the  board. 
Have  pupils  note  the  common  spelling  pattern. 
Have  the  syllables  and  accent  identified.  Have 
the  words  written.  Clarify  meanings. 

3.  Proceed  as  above  with  the  other  groups. 

4.  Check  each  pupil’s  list  of  “Review  Words”  and 
suggest  spelling  patterns  that  need  to  be 
learned. 


Independent  Activities 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  both  the  root  word 
and  its  derived  form  from  the  first  group.  For 
example:  A  famous  man  has  been  given  fame 
for  something  he  has  done. 

Activities  B,  E,  R,  Q,  Game  1 
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BLOCK  29:  ENDING  PATTERNS  - er .  -y.  -el.  -ish 


Test 


Word  list 


cucumber 

members 

slender 

prepare 

bushel 

customer 

copper 

tender 

polar 

channel 

computer 

temper 

timber 

navy 

furnish 

consider 

wander 

pony 

punish 

deliver 

prefer 

tiny 

disaster 

helicopter 

plenty 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities  Independent  Activities 


1.  Write  the  first  group  on  the  board.  Have  pupils 
note  that  all  these  words  end  in  -er.  Have  the 
words  pronounced,  the  number  of  syllables 
noted,  the  accented  syllable  marked,  and,  in 
the  accented  syllable,  vowel  sound  and  its 
spelling  noted. 


A.  Write  the  words  that  rhyme  with: 

navy,  pony,  tender 

G.  Add  endings  -s,  -ed,  -ing  to  each  of  these 
words: 

deliver,  wander,  prefer,  prepare,  furnish,  punish. 


2.  Have  pupils  note  that  the  other  groups  of 
words  are  2-syllable  words.  Are  any  of  these 
words  accented  on  the  second  syllable?  How  is 
the  unaccented  syllable  spelled? 

Give  pupils  words  to  spell  orally. 

Ask  questions  such  as: 

Which  words  have  a  “long”  e-sound  at  the  end? 
What  letter  spells  this  sound?  Which  word  has 
a  different  spelling  for  the  ending  er-sound? 

Which  3-syllable  words  have  a  k-sound  in  the 
middle?  How  is  it  spelled? 

Which  words  have  double  consonants?  Say  the 
first  syllable,  the  second.  Do  you  hear  the  same 
consonant  sound  twice?  Spell  the  words. 


L.  Use  such  classification  as: 

NAME  WORDS  ACTION  WORDS 

DESCRIBING  WORDS 

Have  pupils  add  words  to  the  classification  from 
BLOCKS  27  and  28. 

Have  pupils  choose  one  of  the  following  groups  of 
words  and  write  the  story  the  words  make  them 
think  of. 

1.  cucumber,  customer,  tender 

2.  channel,  polar,  wander,  navy 

3.  helicopter,  disaster,  temper 

4.  computer,  deliver,  plenty 

5.  prepare,  timber,  furnish. 

Have  pupils  proofread  each  other’s  written  work. 
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BLOCK  30:  TEST 


The  words  for  this  test  were  chosen  from  the  word  lists  in  BLOCKS  21-29. 
Proceed  as  for  the  previous  tests. 


Test  words 


mansion 

afford 

families 

sensible 

usual 

judge 

knit 

organize 

grateful 

sword 

famous 

drowned 

nervous 

dumb 

ordinary 

elevator 

selection 

swiftly 

section 

guilty 

satisfied 

natural 

enemies 

polar 

appear 

negroes 

sketch 

wreck 

responsible 

scatter 

mysterious 

autumn 

musical 

hedge 

operate 

prepare 

weaving 

janitor 

customer 

channel 

BLOCK 

31:  “SILENT” 

LETTERS;  ENDINGS 

Test 

Word  list 

ought 

acre 

added 

lightning 

officer 

naughty 

theatre 

shaped 

owing 

manager 

taught 

centre 

earned 

using 

scene 

failed 

saving 

scenery 

rushed 

smoking 

science 

striking 

sight 

tight 

design 

Check 

Study 
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Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Write  the  first  group  on  the  board.  Have  the 
words  pronounced.  Write  the  words  in  diction¬ 
ary  pronunciation  symbols  and  pronounced. 
Have  pupils  circle  the  “silent”  letters.  Have  pu¬ 
pils  visualize  each  word,  spell  it  orally,  and 
write  it. 

2.  Write  the  second  group  on  the  board  and  have 
each  word  pronounced.  Have  the  re  ending 
noted.  Write  “theater”  and  “center”  and  tell  pu¬ 
pils  that  these  words  are  also  spelled  with  the 
er  ending.  Have  pupils  note  the  number  of  syl¬ 
lables,  especially  in  the'  a  ter  (the'  e  ter). 

3.  For  the  next  3  groups: 

—  have  each  word  pronounced, 

—  note  the  endings  and  changes  in  the  root 
word, 

—  write  the  words.  Check  them. 


Independent  Activities 

A.  List  words  as:  ought,  sight,  smoking. 

B.  For  example,  using  the  list  write  the  word  that 
these  words  make  you  think  of: 

bad  play,  movie  bright  flash 

see  middle  hit 

school  hurry  policeman 

G.  Use  the  words  from  the  list.  Write  each  of 
these  words  with  two  other  endings. 

H.  Add  -er  and  -est  to  naughty  and  tight.  Use  the 
new  words  in  sentences. 

Write  a  paragraph  using  these  words  in  it: 
theatre,  scene,  scenery,  design,  sight,  rushed, 
manager. 


BLOCK  32:  REVIEW  CONSONANT  COMBINATIONS  AND  BLENDS 


Test 


chance 

share 

charge 

shelter 

chased 

shower 

checked 

French 

touch 

coach 

merchant 

Check 


Word  list 


blossoms 

crazy 

bracelet 

flight 

breakfast 

glance 

bridge 

glitter 

bright 

grim 

groups 

scarf 

scout 

Study 
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Teacher-directed  Activities 

1.  Examine  each  group  of  words: 

—  pronounce  the  words 

—  decide  on  the  number  of  syllables 

—  look  for  letter  combinations, 

e.g.,  ch,  sh;  bl,  br,  fl,  etc;  vowel  combi¬ 
nations  such  as  ar,  ea,  etc. 

—  mark  other  unusual  spelling  patterns. 


Independent  Activities 

O.  Have  pupils  write  and  exchange  sentences. 
Encourage  them  to  check  the  pronunciation 
respellings  in  the  dictionary. 


H.  Add  -er  and  -est  endings  to:  bright,  grim, 
crazy.  Write  sentences  with  the  new  words. 

Have  pupils  write  as  many  words  as  they  can 
that  could  be  placed  in  the  space  in  each  sen¬ 
tence  below. 

Mary  Ann _ the  kitten. 

They  all  liked  the _ picture. 

The  lady  had  (a) _  . 

The  _ went  to  the  meeting. 

E.  Find  all  the  words  in  the  list  that  could  be 
written  as  plurals.  Write  the  plural  forms. 

Games 


BLOCK  33:  VOWEL  COMBINATIONS;  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 


Test 


brain 

throat 

Word  list 

lettuce 

bottle 

install 

grain 

float 

palace 

kettle 

lessons 

bread 

groan 

service 

tennis 

pillow 

claim 

glide 

notice 

wedding 

raccoon 

clown 

globe 

practice 

dollar 

flew 

gloomy 

glow 

office 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities  2.  Group  3: 

—  Pronounce  each  word  and  listen  carefully 

1.  Groups  1  and  2:  for  the  syllables. 

—  Pronounce  each  word.  — Write  the  word  in  syllables. 

—  Mark  the  letters  that  spell  the  vowel  sound.  —Identify  vowel  sound  in  each  syllable. 

—  Spell  the  words.  —Note  the  common  spelling  pattern. 

—  Write  them.  — Write  the  words. 
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Independent  Activities 


3.  Groups  3  and  4: 

—  Proceed  as  above  but  note  particularly  the 

double  consonants.  Use  such  activities  as  A,  B,  C,  L,  R. 


BLOCK  34:  REVIEW  SPELLING  PATTERNS 


Test 


Word  list 


beast 

risk 

battery 

mystery 

damage 

roast 

silent 

canary 

misery 

message 

artist 

select 

century 

license 

savage 

bumpy 

servant 

ivory 

sentence 

engine 

dentist 

lily 

history 

silence 

revenge 

forests 

injury 

energy 

college 

stranger 

Check 

Study 

Teacher-directed  Activities  Independent  Activities 


All  the  spelling  patterns  that  occur  in  these  words 
have  been  studied  previously. 

Follow  the  same  procedures  that  have  been  used 
before. 


Have  pupils  decide  which  activities  they  would 
like  to  do  over  the  next  few  days  to  study  the 
words. 


BLOCK  35:  REVIEW  SPELLING  PATTERNS 


Again,  all  the  spelling  patterns  in  these  words  have  been  studied  previously.  Follow  the  same  procedure 
as  in  BLOCK  34. 
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Test 


Word  list 


pleasure 

adventure 

pickles 

human 

pressure 

furniture 

wicked 

topic 

pasture 

manufacture 

tiger 

public 

mixture 

package 

fuel 

planet 

figure 

rocket 

ruin 

salad 

future 

rocky 

ruby 

vanish 

capture 

pocket 

humor 

decide 

Check 

Study 


BLOCK  36:  REVIEW  SPELLING  PATTERNS 

Follow  the  same  procedure  as  in  BLOCKS  34  and  35. 

Test 


Word  list 


different 

handkerchief 

moccasin 

opportunity 

canyon 

area 

holiday 

multiply 

canal 

pirate 

idea 

period 

mechanic 

experience 

kingdom 

emerald 

medium 

interrupt 

confess 

sandwich 

Halloween 

opposite 

electricity 

perform 

rescue 

valentine 

museum 

automobile 

modern 

tractor 

balance 


Check 

Study 
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BLOCK  37:  TEST 


The  words  for 
vious  tests. 

this  test  have 

been  chosen 

from  BLOCKS  31-36.  Follow 

Test  words 

the  same 

procedure  as 

French 

naughty 

pressure 

acre 

bracelet 

gloomy 

mystery 

blossom 

pleasure 

salad 

bridge 

future 

servant 

capture 

merchant 

pickles 

furniture 

glitter 

energy 

century 

human 

officer 

figure 

mixture 

science 

adventure 

tennis 

misery 

design 

select 

dentist 

groan 

battery 

humor 

manufacture 

scene 

throat 

scenery 

injury 

ruin 

claim 

canary 

topic 
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